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INTRODUCTION. 



The writer of a history for children has many 
difficulties to contend with. And if this be true 
in the case of a history of their own land, much 
more so is it in that of a foreign country, the 
history of which is not immediately connected 
with their own. 

In this caae he leads them away into, it may 
be, a distant country, with the geography of 
which they are but slightly acquainted ; he tells 
them of a people whose mannersy customs, and 
habitSy are widely different from their oum, — 
though this difference is but casually noticed, or 
alluded to. Of all the numerous collateral /ac^« 
and names, of men or places, from time to time 
mentioned, a child is probably acquainted with 
very few, even by name : a greater portion of 
the history treats of a period when all nations 
of Europe differed materially in habits, manners, 
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customs, population, power, and rank, — from all 
that he now hears or sees of neighbouring king- 
doms : and yet, when a child reads a history, he 
is expected to understand and remember it. But 
if in this history he finds, as is too ofben the case, 
a mere, barren, and dry recital of faxsts, a chrono- 
logical arrangement of " Prince, Paktine, and 
Potentate," who at certain successive intervals 
were " bom at Windsor, reigned twenty-six 
years, and were buried in the family vault," 
as their defunct forefathers before them, what 
possible interest can a child take in what he 
reads ? Is it at alL extraordinary that the few 
scraps of fact which he remembers are as meagre 
and fruitless as the idle and unmeaning words 
ofaparrot? 

But in some cases this error is avoided. The 
child finds in his history no such dry, barren, 
recital. He is presented with a most charming 
series of dialogues between Mamma, Lucy, and 
George, — and perhaps Papa, who, after his 
business in the city is over,--feels historicaUy 
disposed. There are here no dry hard facts, 
no long names of forgottem' treaties of peace, 
defunct generals, and unpronounceable moun- 
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tain-ranges; nothing to puzzle, or perplex; all 
is simplicity, explanation, and dilution. Every 
fact has at least a yard of comment, criticism, or 
explanation, to be swallowed with it. 

Master Alexander talks like a philosopher, at 
least one hundred years old, and not unfrequently 
makes his sisters and brothers laugh in the 
wrong place, or poses Papa with some sage 
remark, or profound inquiry, which astonishes 
Mamma, and silences the &mily circle. 

Master George, who uses the long and learned 
words of a pedant to express the silly ideas of a 
child, thinks "the Saxon King Wolfinbottle 
a very wicked and despotic tyrant, because he 
curtailed the municipal rights of the serfs in 
their Wittenagemot — ^had the Couvre-feu rung 
at a quarter before eight instead of the usual 
hour, and made all his subjects mark their war- 
clubs, waistcoats and worsted stockings with a 
capital S, for Saxon." The child who reads such 
a history as this, after inJBnite pains, becomes 
acquainted with the names of a great many 
kings, queens, and countries, and the private 
history of Lucy and Alexander. 

Such seem to be the chief errors into which 
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writers of history for children are apt to fall, 
and such the difficulties to be surmounted. It 
is not for the author to judge how jGw any, 
if any, of these errors and difficulties have been 
avoided in the following pages : rather, gentle 
reader, would he leave this question to thy 
clemency. 

If the History of Spain had been in three 
volumes instead of but one, the plan and style 
of Scott's captivating and instructive History 
of Scotland, would have been more closely 
followed. But this was not possible without 
entering into details incompatible with the 
limits of a duodecimo; especially when it is 
remembered that the humble imitator had 
neither the pen nor the patriotism of the great 
magician. 

It is strongly recommended that in reading 
the following pages, a good map of Spain be 
referred to as often as possible. 

B. G. J. 

August, 1849. 
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CHAPTER. I. 

INTBODUCnON. 

At the south-western extremity of Europe^ stretching 
from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Pyrenees^ lies the 
rich and mountainous land of Spain. From the sea 
which washes its southern s&ore to the Bay of Biscay 
on the north is a distance of nearly 600 miles^ while its 
extent from east to west is rather more. The climate 
of Spain is much hotter than ours in England^ but 
still genial and healthy; the soil more fruitful, and 
its rivers larger^ more numerous^ and rapid. 

It is the land of the olive and the yine^ both which 
flourish and abound there, although the former is said 
not to have been introduced until the fifth century, 
when it was brought over from the coast of Africa by 
the Carthaginians. The vine had been planted many 
hundreds of years before this time by the Phenicians. 
And it is with this people that the early history of 
Spain is connected. 
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About a thousand years before the birth of our 
Saviour, when Solomon the king of Israel was about 
to build the temple at Jerusalem, we read that Hiram, 
king of Tyre, furnished him with cedar from the tall 
forests, and white stone from the quarries, of Leba- 
non, as well as cunning artificers, workers in wood and 
stone. Tyre and Sidon were the two chief cities on 
the coast of Hiram's country, which lay to the north 
of Holy Land ; and from these cities and his other 
seaports the timber was brought down in great rafts 
to Judaea. His people were caUed at first Tyrians, 
and Sidonians, and after a time the name Phenicians 
was applied to all dwellers on the coast to the north 
of Palestine. These Phenicians, traders and cunning 
workers in timber and stone, had before this time be- 
gun to extend their commerce to other countries on 
the shores of the Great Sea. Their white* winged ships, 
freighted not only with cedar, but costly silks and 
rare dyes, bore them ota still further to the west, and 
wherever they traded or settled, they brought with 
them the blessings of commerce and civilization : being 
men rather of peace than of war. One by one settle- 
ments and colonies were formed, and grew into flou- 
rishing independent states, until the spirit of adventure 
and love of trade led them as far away as the straits 
of Gibraltar, then called the Pillars of Hercules. Here, 
on the southern coast of Spain, (by some thought to 
be the Tarshish of Holy Scripture,) the Phenicians 
again settled, founding several cities, and among them 
Gades, now Cadiz, and one which they named, in 
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remembrance of their native capital, Sidonia. The 
little colony at Gades increased year after year in 
numbers, and its trading vessels sailed far and near, to 
the neighbouring or more distant ports. The natives 
of the Spanish land were content to let the peaceful 
strangers dwell on their coast, to trade with them, and 
barter the copper of their own mountains, as well as 
the more precious metals, for cedar and Tyrian dye ; 
while the Phenician settlers added continually to their 
wealth and power. 

And so eight centuries rolled away. 

Towards the end of the third century before 
Christ, however, disputes began to arise between 
the Phenicians and the people of the nearest pro- 
vince of Spain. This was then called Betica. The 
people who lived there were savage and warlike, 
divided, as were [the ancient Britons, into tribes. 
These tribes were each governed by princes, who, in 
time of danger, united their forces together against 
the common enemy. They had learned to stain their 
garments, and paint their bodies, and wore in their 
hair ornaments of gold and silver. Their religion was 
false and cruel. They acknowledged and worshipped 
one great supreme being, by erecting altars and tem- 
ples to him in deep and dark forests, where they sacri- 
ficed human beings, with rites not unlike those of the 
Druids in our own land. 

The Phenicians of Gades alone were not a match 
for the ferocious tribes of the Spaniards, and were 
obliged to send for help to Carthage, another of their 
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colotiies on the coast of Africa. The Carthaginians 
readily promised to assist them, and sent over a hody 
of troops under Hamilcar, the father of Hannibal; 
who landed on the nearest coast of Spain. 

Some time, however, passed away, and still the 
general of Carthage was kept at bay. His troops 
were defeated, and often driven to great extremities, 
until after nine years incessant warfare, the pro- 
vince of Betica was subdued,iand the fierce barbarians 
were forced to submit to a foreign enemy. Betica 
was the name of what is now called in your maps 
Granada and Andalusia. This province and the coun- 
try of the Lusitanians were soon completely overrun, 
and in the hands of Hamilcar; though his army was 
at length hemmed in, and he himself slain on the 
banks of the Tagus. 

Asdrubal, the brother of Hamilcar was now made 
general, but instead of endeavouring to force the 
Spanish states into submission, he tried by all the 
means in his power to make friends of them. This 
he soon succeeded in doing. The Lusitanians, or 
Portuguese, were the first to submit ; and not long 
after the tribes occupying the modem countries of 
Leon, the two Castiles, Murcia, and Valencia. Other 
provinces, too, seemed ready and willing to proems 
peace by acknowledging the Carthaginian power, when 
the sudden death of Asdrubal caused the war once 
more to break out afresh. Asdrubal was assassinated 
by a slave, whose master he had put to death. 

Hannibal, the nephew of Asdrubal, was the new 
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commander. He had been with his father, Hamilcar, 
during most of the wars in Spain, and thus learned 
to bear all the hardships and fatigues of a soldier's 
life. He longed for the time when he should be old 
enough to bear arms against Rome, his country's great 
enemy and rival ; and when only nine years of age, had 
been made by his father to swear at the altar of his 
gods a solemn oath that he would never cease to hate 
and oppose her. This terrible oath he kept to the 
very last day of his Ufe. When his uncle Asdrubal 
died there was a peace between Rome and Carthage, 
and this for the time prevented Hannibal from in- 
vading Italy ; but he remembered that the Spaniards 
were allies of the Romans, and therefore determined 
on marching against them with all his force. After 
many bloody battles had been fought, and two whole 
years spent, Hannibal regained most of the Carthagi- 
nian losses, and having made himself master of those 
parts of the country which produced the most com, 
marched against Saguntum, a large and strong city on 
the shore of the Great Sea, not far from the city of 
Valencia. The brave people of Saguntum endured 
the siege for eight months, but at last, when their pro- 
visions and supplies of all kinds were exhausted, — 
when many had been killed in defending the walls, 
and all were worn out with fatigue and famine, — ^they 
were forced to surrender. Their wives and children 
were starving, — the great army of Hannibal had shut 
in their city on every side, and they had no hope of 
help. But even then they resolved to die bravely; 

b2 
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and 80 in their despair tbey made an immense funeral 
pile of all their goods, and having taken a last farewell 
of their families, set fire to it, sallied forth from 
one of the city gates, and fell, fighting among the 
enemy. 

The women of Sagmitum, when they saw from the 
city walls the sad fate of their husbands, resolved at 
once not to survive them. They knew that they could 
expect no mercy from the cruel Carthaginians, and 
accordingly flung themselves and their children mto 
the burning pile, and perished in the flames. Soon 
after this, war again broke out between Rome and 
Carthage, and Hannibal was obliged to leave Spain, 
and marched into Italy. His army must have been a 
very great one, for he took with him against the 
Romans a hundred thousand men, and left behind 
a large force in Spain, under his younger brother, 
Asdrubal. 

Hannibal and his army made their way across the 
Pyrenees and the snowy Alps, and having penetrated 
into Italy, fought and gained many great battles over 
bis old enemies the Romans. Meanwhile, however, 
the Carthaginians in Spain began to lose ground. 
No sooner had Hannibal crossed the mountains, 
than the Romans despatched a fleet under two of 
their most famous generals, who were to land a large 
force on the coast, and attack the settlements on the 
borders of Valencia, Murcia, and Granada. 

These generals were two brothers, named Scipio ; 
both well known and famous in the history of Rome. 
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Tbey landed their forces on the north-western coast of 
Spain; and after several bloody battles established 
their power throughout all that district. The tribes 
and chief cities of Spain now began to make alliance 
with the Romans against the Carthaginians, and 
though Asdrubal for a time regained some few of their 
lost cities, all were in the end obliged to submit, and 
the few Carthaginians that remained took refuge in 
the mountains of Lusitania, or as it is now called 
Portugal. Here they continued to resist all efforts on 
the part of the Romans to subdue them, for several 
years. Meanwhile, however, success attended the 
Roman arms in all directions, and both Carthagena 
and Saguntum, the two chief of the Carthaginian 
cities were in their power. But their success made 
them forget that they were still in an enemy's country, 
and they were incautious enough to separate their 
troops into several smaller bodies, with the view of 
stretching their conquests still further. This de- 
sign, however, was sadly frustrated ; for no sooner 
had their troops become divided, than some of their 
allies began to desert them, and they found them- 
selves attacked not only by bodies of Carthaginian 
troops, but also of Numidians, sent over by the senate 
at Carthage, and even by some of the very natives 
who so short a time before had declared in their 
favour. This campaign ended in the entire defeat of 
the Romans at the battle of Tarragona, in which both 
generals were killed. Thus it seemed for a time that 
the Roman power in Spain was entirely lost, — ^but in 
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the end it became ettablithed more firmly than ever. 
Publiiu Cornelius Scipio, the son of one of the kite 
Roman generals, was at Rome when he heard of the 
successive losses of his countrymen in Spain^ — and 
burning to revenge his father's deaths tet out for that 
country at the head of 25,000 men. 

Wherever he went success now attended the arms 
of Rome. Carthagena, the chief and wealthiest of the 
Carthaginian cities, was soon closely besieged by his 
forces on land, while by sea Lselius as closely block- 
aded the mouth of the harbour with a large and well 
equipped fleet. Carthagena was strong and well forti- 
fied, and for some time the efforts of the besiegers 
were vain ; but at length, what they could not obtain 
by force they obtained by a lucky stratagem. 

The Carthaginians were shut in by the Roman 
army on all sides except that next to the sea. On 
this side they thought themselves secure enough, 
having built completely across it a strong sea wall, 
and fortified it with a few towers and ramparts. T^is 
the Romans knew, as well as how difficult it would be 
to storm these ramparts when well-manned. Scipio 
devised many a plan of attack, but not one succeeded, 
until at length having observed that when the tide 
went out, the water at the foot of the rampart was 
very shallow, a new scheme entered his head, by 
which he gained possession of the city. His plan was 
thus carried into effect. 

One calm evening at the time of low water, when 
the guards had been set on the walls for the night. 
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and there was no appearance of stir among the enemy, 
Scipio made a sudden and violent attack on that quar- 
ter of the city furthest inland. The Carthaginians 
were taken by surprise, but they determined to defend 
themselves as well as they could, and so withdrew 
almost all their troops from the sea-wall, and stationed 
them in those parts of their defence which were in the 
greatest need of men. Thus the siege lasted for some 
hours, neither the one nor the other gaining much 
advantage. 

But about the middle of the attack, when the battle 
raged most fiercely, — Scipio, at the head of about 500 
chosen men cautiously and silently left the main body, 
and proceeded down towards the sea-shore. Here he 
found the tide out, and the sea-wall defended only by 
a few solitary sentinels. The wall was soon scaled, 
the sentinels overpowered, and on rushed the Roman 
soldiers to the centre of the city. There was no one 
to oppose them, for almost all who could bear arms 
were fighting on the ramparts, and the few that re- 
mained were too aged or too terrified to resist. The 
Roman' trumpets then winded loud and long, and 
when afar off the Carthaginians heard their terrible 
sound, their hearts sank within them. They resisted 
only for a short time, and then were obliged to lay 
down their arms, and surrender. And so Carthagena 
was taken, and all its riches and warlike stores fell into 
the hands of the Romans. Scipio was both generous 
and moderate in his treatment of the conquered 
inhabitants; and so pleased the neighbouring Spanish 
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states that many at once declared in his favour^ and 
became allies of Rome. 

Not long after this time the Carthaginians were 
again defeated in a great battle near Becula, in Anda- 
lusia, while Asdmbal with all speed left Spain to' join 
his brother Hannibal in Italy. The general whom he 
left to comm&nd the Carthaginian forces was soon 
afterwards entirely defeated, and the power of Rome 
stretched almost throughout Spain. 

The Senate at Rome now recalled Scipio. The 
Senate, as you perhaps know, were a body of the elder 
and wiser men in the city, who met and did for their, 
country much the same as our Parliament does for us ; 
saving, perhaps, that they talked less, and did more. 

Not long after the departure of Scipio for Rome, 
some of the Spanish states again rebelled, but they 
were met by the Roman army, and utterly defeated 
near Valencia ; from which time Spain was regarded 
as a Roman province. It was divided by the Romans 
into two great parts, one of which was called Ulterior, 
the other Citerior Spain. Ulterior means farther; 
and Ulterior Spain included all that region lying to 
the south of the River Duero, now called Portugal, 
Granada, and Andalusia; Citerior means nearer, on 
this side of the river, lying towards Italy, and so the 
Roman conquerors gave this name to all the district 
between the Pyrenees and the mouth of the river. 

New governors were sent by Rome into the con- 
quered provinces, new colonies were founded, old 
cities rebuilt, and very soon all traces of Carthaginian 
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power disappeared. All traces of their language and 
arts too at length almost faded away as if they had 
nerer heen. 

The Romans were a nation of soldiers, and their 
business was conquest and government ; but for learn- 
ing or science they cared not much. They governed 
the new province with great rigour ; their laws were 
severe, and the tribes which they could not subdue by 
force, they often deceived by treachery. Still, how- 
ever, among the mountains several remained, who, 
like the ancient Britons, for a very long period defied 
all the power of Rome. If defeated in one quarter, 
they retired into the rocky heights and wild passes 
of the mountains, where no Roman soldier could 
follow, and again suddenly descended into the valley 
when least expected. And this continued for many 
years. 

In the beginning of this chapter you read of the 
oath which Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, swore 
against Rome, and I will now try to tell you how 
he kept it. 

There were three great wars between Rome and 
Carthage, and these were called the Punic Wars. 
The first began about 263 years B.C., and lasted 
twenty-three years. Then followed an interval of 
peace, or at least rest. The second Punic War began 
about the year 218 B.C., and lasted seventeen years. 
The third and last commenced in the year 149 B.C., 
and at last, after three years' bloodshed and devas- 
tation, ended with the utter destruction of Carthage. 
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Hannibal lived and fought during the second of 
these great wars, which lasted, as I told you, seven- 
teen years. In this time he fought many great battles 
against the Romans, and gained so many of these, that 
for sixteen years he kept almost all Italy in constant 
alarm. At the end of this period, when the Romans 
found that Hannibal's power grew stronger rather than 
weaker every day, they determined to remove the war 
into Africa, on the northern shore of which was 
situated Carthage, Hannibal's own city. The Cartha- 
ginians then recalled Hannibal from Italy, and not 
long after a great battle was fought at Zama, in which 
the Romans were completely victorious. They not 
only killed 20,000 of the enemy, but, it is said, took 
also almost as many prisoners ; while Hannibal barely 
escaped with his life. 

For several years the Carthaginian general was 
obliged to flee from country to country to escape 
the violence of his enemies, or the treachery of his 
friends, and his life was in constant danger. At 
length, while he was taking refuge at the court of 
Prusias, king of Bithynia, the Romans sent ambassa- 
dors to demand that their mortal enemy should be 
given up. Prusias was afraid to refuse the Romans, 
and at the same time unwilling to betray his friend. 
But when Hannibal saw this, that the enemy had 
surrounded his house on all sides, and that every hope 
of escape was gone, he resolved to commit the last 
and worst action which a wicked man can commit, 
and accordingly poisoned himself. This poison he 
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always carried with him in a ring on his finger. 
He died in the seventieth year of his age, about 
182 B.C., having lived a long life of bloodshed and 
cruelty. 

Had Hannibal survived the third Punic War, he 
would have witnessed the entire destruction of his 
country, he would have seen her capital city in 
flames, and left by the enemy a miserable heap of 
ruins. 

Thus fell Carthage; while the power of Rome 
increased each day. Her empire now was the largest 
in the world. It at first consisted only of the promon- 
tory of Italy. Gradually, however, her power extended, 
until all the countries on the shores of the Great Sea be* 
came subject to her. The great kingdom of Macedonia 
was conquered, and not long after the provinces of 
Asia; and we have seen how she gained possession of 
Spain and the settlements in Africa. 

Let us now return to Spain. 

At the end of the second of the great wars between 
Rome and Carthage, that is about the year 200 B.C., the 
Romans were entire masters of all Spain. Still, how- 
ever, among the mountains there were many tribes 
who refused to submit, and fought for their country 
bravely to the very last. Their leaders were mostly 
men of humble birth, unskilled in the art of war. 
But they were filled with a deep love for their native 
land, and a bitter hatred of their cruel and haughty 
invaders; and so they fought most bravely, and were 
ojten victorious. Among these heroes was one Viri- 

c 
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atus^ a shepherd, who for fourteen years resisted all 
the power of the Roman army. 

He was at length betrayed by some of his own 
officers, who were bribed by the Romans to murder 
him. The gold which had been promised, however, to 
these base murderers the Romans refused to give, 
though they had sworn to do so ; and the only reward 
of their great crime was the just hatred of all their 
distressed countrymen. 

They mourned long for the death of Viriatus, — 
but no one could be found, so brave and noble and 
skilful as he. The army became divided into parties ; 
many were disarmed by the enemy, and settled in the 
«outh of Spain; and, not long after, the ulterior 
province was almost completely subdued. This was 
about the year 150 B.C. 

None now were left to fight for Spain, but a small 
number of the army who had taken refuge in the 
rocky mountains of Andalusia. They were but a few 
thousands in number, and yet when the Roman Senate 
attempted to make them pay tribute, they boldly 
answered, '* Our forefathers left us steel to defend our 
possessions, instead of gold to redeem them.'' And* 
thus they continued for upwards of twenty years. At 
last the Romans brought against them a vast army of 
60,000 men, and closely besieged their strong city of 
Numantia. The inhabitants resisted long and bravely ; 
but at length worn out by famine^ and exhausted 
by constant fighting, they gave themselves up to de- 
spair : sword in hand they sallied forth upon the enemy, 
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and were cut to pieces in the unequal fight. This was 
the last of the great Spanish cities, and when it fell, 
the power of Spain fell likewise. 

But though Spain was conquered, wars and blood- 
shed still continued for many long years. The Roman 
generals began to quarrel among themselves; and one 
of these, named Sertorius, at the head of about 8000 
men, fled for safety into Spain. Here he was soon 
joined by several tribes, and favoured by many others. 
Four Roman generals were sent against him, with 
an army of nearly 30,000 men; but Sertorius was 
a iQatch for them all. He defeated their bravest 
troops, and most skilful leaders ; and if he had lived, 
might have restored to Spain her lost freedom. 

But he too, like Yiriatus, was stabbed by an as- 
sassin, one of his own officers, who was jealous of his 
renown, and the love which the Spaniards bore their 
noble and brave defender. Affcer his delth, which 
happened about 73 B.C., Spain never recovered her 
losses. She gradually grew weaker, and at the time of 
the advent of our Blessed Saviour, was one of the 
most flourishing provinces of Rome. Then followed 
a period of rest for Spain, which lasted for three cen- 
turies ; almost the only period she has ever enjoyed. 

And now that we have talked so much of wars and 
fighting, I will tell you what kind of dress and arms 
the Roman soldiers wore. The foot-soldiers were 
of two kinds, light armed, and heavy armed. The 
light-foot-soldier was armed with bow and arrows, or 
a sling, and a short straight sword, pointed and having 
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a sharp edge; so that he might use it for cutting 
or thrusting. On his left arm he bore a small round 
shield or buckler, made of wood covered with leather. 
This was strong enough to resist the shot of arrows, or 
the blow of a sword. He wore also to cover his head the 
skin of some wild beast, by way of helmet ; and this 
made his appearance more terrible to the enemy. 

The heavy armed soldier's shield was much larger 
and heavier. It was about four feet long, and more 
than half as wide, and was formed of wood joined 
by little plates of metal ; the whole being covered with 
thick bull's hide. His helmet was brass or iron ; and 
he had also a covering for the throat which came down 
to his shoulders. His face was left bare; but his 
breast was defended by a coat of mail made of stout 
leather, and covered with iron scales, or rings; and 
sometimes of a solid plate of brass. His legs were 
defended by greaves, and in his right hand he bore a 
strong heavy sword. Two long javelins also he had to 
cast against the enemy. The points of these and of 
most of their arrows were so small that as soon as 
they struck against any object, they immediately bent 
in such a manner as to be of no further use. Some 
also wore a crooked sword, which, when not in use, 
hung on the right side, so as not to be in the way 
of the shield. These were the Roman soldier's arms ; 
and every Roman citizen, from the age of seven- 
teen to forty-sis, was obliged to become a soldier 
whenever his country went to war, and his services 
were wanted. The foot-soldiers were forced to serve 
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for twenty yean; the horse-ioldiers for ten. The 
Roman army was divided into great bodies called 
legions^ consisting of between four and five thousand 
men; while each legion contained ten smaller com- 
panies, called cohorts. In the time of Augustus, who 
was the Emperor when Christ was bom, there 
were more than twenty legions, but the usual number 
was fifteen or sixteen ; or upwards of 70,000 men. 

Such was the army when Spain during the reign of 
Augustus was made a Roman province, and governed 
by officers appointed by the Emperor. Spain had 
been before divided into two, but it was now divided 
into three great provinces, over each of which was set a 
Roman governor. It was in the first century that the 
glad tidings of the Gospel were preached to Spain, and 
Eugenius was the first bishop of her Church at Toledo. 
For nearly three centuries after, this country was 
considered a part of the Roman empire, and until 
the time of Gallienus^ a. d. 260, enjoyed a long 
peace. 

But war was soon again to enter Spain. The 
Franks, a fierce people of Germany, living on the 
banks of the Rhine, forced their way through the 
rugged passes of the Pyrenees, and for twelve years 
ravaged and plundered in almost every part of the 
country. Then followed a peace again for more than 
a hundred years, and Spain began to recover her 
losses ; trade revived, and her cities, which the enemy 
had laid waste and burned, were many of them rebuilt, 
and her ports were again filled by foreign vessels 

c2 
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of trade. Corduba, Seville, and Tarragona, were 
among her chief cities. 

Christianity had now spread through many countries 
of the then known world, far away from the Holy City 
where the disciples were first called Christians. It 
had reached all the countries on the shores of the 
Mediterranean or Great Sea, and penetrated into far 
off regions of Asia. Among the Goths of Thrace, 
Maesia, and Dacia in the north, many had believed ; 
while in the distant lands of Gaul and Britain it 
was making slow but sure progress. 

In the fifth century the gospel was preached in 
Arabia; and many of the German tribes of Europe 
were converted; and Clovis, king of the Franks, with 
many subjects, were baptized. This was the progress 
of the Church at the beginning of the fifth century, 
when the great empire of Rome, then called the mis- 
tress of the world, was to be utterly subdued and 
destroyed by tribes of fierce northern barbarians, who 
spread over the fertile countries to the south of Europe, 
carrying with them war and bloodshed wherever they 
went. 
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CHAPTER II. 

From a.d. 410 to 750.— Fall of Romb.— Goths iw Spain.— 
Fall at thb Battle of Guadalbtb. — Caliphs at Cordova. 

The great city of Rome was built on seyen hills, near 
the river Tiber, which, as you may see in your map, 
falls into the Mediterranean on the western coast of 
Italy; where the sea was then called the Tyrrhene 
Sea. At the beginning of the fifth century, Rome 
had been a great city for upwards of a thousand years. 
It was at first small, but gradually grew larger, until 
it became the greatest and most splendid city in the 
world. Its noble temples and lofty public buildings 
were constructed of huge blocks of marble, and being 
built on the mountain-side towered high into the air, 
and were seen from a great distance. But this great 
and mighty city with its thousands of inhabitants, and 
all its wealth and splendour, was at length to fall. 

Far away in the centre of Europe lived a wandering 
tribe of fierce and barbarous people, who took the 
name of Goths. They did not till their lands, but 
lived on what they killed in the chace, and their flocks 
and herds. They delighted in nothing so much as 
war, and the sword and buckler were their most 
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precious ornaments. Though not well disciplined 
they were very terrible on account of their great num- 
bers, and excessive cruelty. Wherever the tribes wan- 
dered they pillaged and burned the country, and 
destroyed the inhabitants, until nations and cities far 
and wide began to dread their very name. By de- 
grees they began to invade the more southern countries 
of Europe, and at last reached Italy itself, and made 
their way to the very gates of Rome. The great city 
was besieged by a mighty army of Goths under Alaric 
their king, and though peace was at length granted to 
the Romans for a time on the payment of an enormous 
ransom, they were obliged to submit to the mercy of 
their fierce enemy. 

In the year a.d. 410 Alaric and all his host marched 
against Rome for the third time. It was still mid- 
night when he reached the gates, and the great city 
was hushed in sleep. All at once a sudden and loud 
blast of trumpets echoed among the quiet streets, and 
awoke the trembling citizens from their sleep with the 
din of battle. All that dared to resist were cut to 
pieces, houses were set on fire, and temples and pub- 
lic buildings plundered and destroyed. But Rome was 
not built in a day, and it took many years to destroy 
her. About seventy years after this, another fierce tribe 
of barbarians, named Vandals, came down from the 
north and again attacked the great city. Then it was 
that the last of the Roman emperors was deprived of 
his crown, and Odoacer the chief of the Vandals pro- 
claimed king of Rome. 
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And now we must leave Rome and go back to Spain. 
Spain, as I told you in the last chapter, was a Roman 
province, and not long after their first attack on the 
great city, several tribes of barbarians had made their 
way across the Pyrenees and spread themselves over 
all the country. Peace had now lasted more than 
three centuries in Spain ; and with peace, plenty also 
had come. Men of all classes had prospered; the 
farmer's land was tilled and bore a goodly crop, 
while the merchant's storehouse was filled with costly 
and precious wares. Into this quiet and prosperous 
region the Vandals and several other fierce tribes had 
made their way, ravaging and plundering both the 
cities and the open country. 

The Vandals, Alani, and Suevi, fierce and bar- 
barous tribes, were also all called by the general name 
of Goths. These Goths very soon made themselves 
masters of almost the whole of Spain; and their 
dominions comprised not only all the country be- 
tween the Pyrenees and the sea, but also some terri- 
tories in Africa and Gaul. 

The Goths who invaded the western provinces of 
the Roman Empire assumed the name of Visigoths, 
and those who turned their arms towards the east took 
that of Ostro-Goths. But though all these tribes of 
Barbarians are sometimes called by the one name 
Goths, they were not one and the same people. After 
they had obtained dominion in Spain, these people 
began to quarrel among themselves, and after a long 
series of bloody engagements between the Vandals 
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and the Suevi> the latter tribe were nearly ezter- 
minafcedj while Genseric king of the Vandals quitted 
Spain to establish his power in Africa. 

Towards the end of the fifth century, the Visigoths 
again appeared in Spain, and under their king Theo- 
doric subdued the remaining power of the Suevi and 
Vandals. The city chosen by the Gothic king as his 
capital was Bordeaux, and there he reigned with great 
magnificence, until the year 484, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Alaric. 

During the reigns of the succeeding Gothic 
monarch the dominion of the Spanish king extended 
over a considerable part of France, and thus it hap- 
pened that the seat of the court was fixed at Bordeaux. 
Besides this city, also, Aries and Marseilles and 
Auyergne had been gained possession of, and the 
Spanish power seemed at one time likely to exceed 
even that of France. 

The Gothic princes and their people were chiefly 
Arians, that is, heretics who denied that our Blessed 
Saviour was indeed very God as well as man ; while 
the French king and nation were orthodox Catholics, 
that is, they held the right faith of the Catholic or 
universal Church. This difference of faith was a 
further cause of hatred and hostility between the 
powers of Spain and Gaul; and at the beginning 
of the sixth century, Clovis, then king of the Franks, 
having overcome the Burgundians, turned his arms 
against the Goths. 

A great and important battle was soon after fought 
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near Poictien, when the Goths were defeated, and their 
sovereign slain. By this event France gained possession 
of all the country bounded by the Garonne ; a.d. 507. 

The king who thus perished was both brave and 
wise, and his reign a glorious one ; and his son Alaric 
who succeeded was the last of the hereditary kings of 
the Visigoths. After the death of Alaric the king 
was elected, that is chosen out from among the same 
royal line, and the kingdom no longer descended regu- 
larly from father to son. Spain was governed by 
Gothic princes until the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury. During the next hundred and fifty years there 
is little worthy of notice in the history of Spain. The 
contests between the true Cathotics and the Arians 
still continued, though at length the true Faith 
triumphed and the land had rest, at least from the 
horrors of civil war. 

This peace, however, continued only until the close 
of the seventh century, when a revolt of the Asturians 
and several of the mountainous tribes broke out, al« 
most at the same time with one in Gaul. This was 
during the reign of Wamba, the general and favourite 
of the last of the Gothic princes, who having himself 
subdued the rebels of Asturia, sent against those in 
Gaul his general Paul. Paul, however, proved a 
traitor, joined the rebel army, and after a time was 
himself proclaimed king. 

He had, however, but the name of king, and that 
only for a short period. The royal forces quickly 
crossed the Pyrenees, and after a close siege stormed 
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and carried by assault Nismes — the town in which 
Paul and his army had taken refuge. 

Wamba, who was a merciful and wise as well as 
valiant prince, treated his captives very leniently. 
None were put to death, though many had richly 
deserved the punishment ; and even Paul himself was 
merely condemned to lose his hair instead of his head. 
Long hair in those days was the mark of nobility, if 
not of royalty; 'and no one whose head had been 
shaved might assume regal power. 

The king of France had at first been willing to 
assist Paul against his lord and master the king of 
Spain, but now when the rebeUion seemed effectually 
put down a long peace ensued. 

The reign of Wamba is to be noticed, because that 
during it much was done to improve and beautify the 
cities of Spain, especially the royal city Toledo, which 
was the seat then, as now, of an Archbishop. It was 
then one of the largest and most splendid cities, and 
situated as you see in about the centre of Spain and 
where the Xarama joins the river Tagus. 

While we are talking of Toledo, it is as well to men- 
tion that the Cathedral, first built in 587, is one of 
the largest Gothic structures in Europe. It is 384 
feet in length, 191 in breadth, 107 in height; the roof 
being sustained by 85 columns which divide the 
Church into live aisles. Erviga the successor of 
Wamba reigned but a few years, and in 687 resigned 
the crown to Egiza the kinsman of Wamba. 

Egiza commenced his reign by revising the laws of 
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his couDtry, and rendering the yarious rules and 
ordinances of Visigoths^ Romans, and Suevi alike. 
After this period these several nations were to be 
ruled by one law, and together formed one nation 
under the name of Spaniards. The Jews, who within 
a few centuries of their dispersion after the destruction 
of Jerusalem (a.d. 70) had gradually spread them- 
selves over most of the nations of Europe, about this 
time were very numerous in Spain. They were 
among the most wealthy of the land, and in their 
hands rested the greater share in all commerce and 
trading. They were envied for their wealth, and 
hated for their heresy and unbelief; and so it had 
been for many many years. Now however, the king 
showed his hatred by depriving them of all protection, 
and endeavoured to force them to become Christians. 
Such Jews as of their own accord became Christians 
were made noble, while those who resisted were 
more heavily oppressed than ever. Many were heavily 
fined, and not a few banished ; but still they flourished 
and abounded in spite of all oppression and misfor- 
tunes. During the reign of Witiza the son and sue* 
cessor of Egiza, many of the banished Jews were re- 
called, and restored to their estates, while many other 
offenders against the late king were pardoned. Thus 
wisely the new king began his reign. But though he 
began it wisely and mercifully, he became cruel and 
unjust at the last. This rendered him unpopular with 
his people, while his rival Theodofred the Duke of 
Cordova was a great favourite. Theodofred was not 
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loDg after this seized by the king's order^ and de- 
prived of sight ; while his brother Favik, of whom 
the king was still more afraid, was most cruelly put to 
death. Roderick, however, the son of Theodofred, soon 
revenged the death of his father, and raised an insur- 
rection against King Witiza. The rebellion pre- 
vailed, Witiza was blinded and cast into prison, where 
he died a.d. 707* Before becoming king, Roderick 
had been famous for his bravery and many other good 
qualities worthy of a prince, but after his accession 
his character changed for the worse. If before this 
he was hardy, generous, and brave, he now became 
selfish, luxurious, and cowardly, unable to govern 
himself or his subjects aright. This it was which 
brought ruin on his country and himself. 

Among his nobles one of the most powerful was 
Count Julian, the brother of the late king. The 
daughter of Count Julian about this time waited on 
the Queen £gilouna, as one of her maids of honour, 
and was noted for her beauty. For her the king con- 
ceived a violent and guilty passion, and at length 
succeeded in gaining her affections and seduced her. 
Florinda, so she was called, at once declared her 
shame and misfortune to her father Count Julian, 
who enraged at the insult offered to his family, deter- 
mined to revenge himself by betraying his native land 
into the hands of a lawless enemy. 

Long had the crimes of Spain cried ont to heayen ; 
At length the measure of offence vras full. 
Count Julian called the inyaders. 
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He was mad to take yengeanee on Roderick for his 
yiolated child, and thus in an evil hour he betrayed 
his country into the hands of the Moors. 

The state of Spain at this time was most wretched. 
Pestilence and famine had both been in the land, the 
king was hated for his injustice and tyranny, and war- 
like arts had almost disappeared. All was confusion 
and discontent. This being the case, the Moors had 
no sooDcr landed in Spain than their conquests began. 
They came up like a cloud of locusts in number ; of 
Syrians, Moors, Saracens, and Greeks a most terrible 
band; false in religion, cruel and bloodstained in 
arms. At length, after many trifling successes, the 
Moors and Christians met on the plains of Xeres, near 
the river Guadalete. Both armies were very numerous, 
and both anxious for the fight. The battle was long 
and bloody, but at length it ended in the entire defeat 
of the Goths. On the third day the Moorish general 
Musa tried to rouse the wearied and wavering courage 
of his soldiers by speaking to them on the field before 
the fight began. He finished with these words: 
'* Before you is the enemy, behind you the sea ; 
whither can ye fly ? / am determined upon victory 
or death." Roderick also endeavoured to rally his 
troops : '' Be mindful," said he, '* of your own name 
and glory which are staked upon this battle. Remem- 
ber ye are Christians and Goths." 

And bravely indeed did many of them fight, but 
again some forgot that they were Christians and be- 
came traitors to their king. Eight long summer days 
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were spent in this terrible and bloody fight, and then 
the power of the Goths fell, not to rise again. 

The hoata of Don Rodrigo were scattered in diamay, 

When lost was the eighth battle, nor heart nor hope had they. 

He, when he saw that field was lost, and all his hope was flown. 

He tamed him from his flying host, and took his way alone. 

His horse was bleeding, blind and lame, he could no farther go, 

Dismounted, without path or aim, the king stepped to and fro. 

It was a sight of pity to look at Roderick, 

For, sore athirst and hungry, he staggered, £aint and sick. 

All stained and strewed with blood and dust, like to some 

smouldering brand 
Flacked from the flame, Rodrigo showed; his sword was in his 

hand. 
But it was hack'd into a saw of dark and purple tint. 
His jewelled mail had many a flaw, his helmet many a dint. 
He look*d for the brave captains who led the hosts of Spain, 
But all were fled, except the dead; and who coald count the 

slain? 
Where'er his eye could wander, all bloody was the plain. 
And while thus he said, the tears ran down his cheeks like rain. 

<< Last night I was the King of Spain, to-day no king am I ; 
Last night, fahr castles held my train,— to-night where shall I lie ? 
Last night a hundred pages did serve me on the knee ; 
To-night not one I call mine own, not one pertains to me. 
1 luckless, luckless, was the hour, and cursed was the day 
When I was born to have the power of this great signory ; 
Unhappy me that I should see the sun g:o down to-night. 
O death, why now so slow art thou ? why fearest thou to fight ?" 

. But all his misfortunes, and his wretched death, 
were in a great measure caused by himself, and 
though a great king while living, yet in his death he 
was as obscure and degraded as the meanest soldier in 
his army. His body was never found, but was most 
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Hkely left unnoticed among the thodsands who lay 
dead upon the plains of Xeres; a.d. 711. If, as some 
say, he escaped from this battle and fled away in the 
garb of a peasant, we can only hope that he lived to 
repent of his crimes. Whether or not, with this 
battle fell the power of the Goths in Spain, after being 
possessed of the throne for 300 years. Meantime 
the traitor Julian still plotted against his country, 
and advised the Moorish general Tarik to march 
against Toledo. His advice was taken, and the in- 
habitants of Toledo after a brave resistance were 
forced to surrender. Among the inhabitants were 
found many Jews, who, as they had on former 
occasions assisted the Moors, were now kindly treated. 
And during all the time that the Moors remained in 
Spain, a friendship was kept up between these two 
people. From this time the power of the Moors 
gradually increased. Other great and important 
cities, as Murcia, Leon, Merida, fell into the hands of 
Musa, or his general Tarik, and his next step was to 
lead his army across the Pyrenees, and seize upon 
Narbonne. 

Tank's success was no less in another direction. 
He had followed the course of the Ebro, and gained 
possession of Saragossa, and most of the important 
towns in that district. Up to this time between 
Musa and his general Tarik great ill-will had existed, 
though it had been kept secret; but now Musa's 
jealousy openly broke out. By his command Tarik 

was accused of disobedience to orders, and sub- 
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yerting the discipline of the anny, and at length 
cast into prison, where he languished for some time. 
Not long after this Musa himself was recalled hy the 
Caliph, and accused of plotting against him, and 
secreting a part of his Sovereign's share in the spoils. 
He was found guilty, and in spite of the many and 
great services which he had rendered to his country 
and king, was banished to Mecca. As he was retiring 
thither, news reached him that his favourite son 
Abdulasizhad been put to death by the Caliph's order. 
The news was too true, and to the unhappy father 
was suddenly presented the head of his child, while 
ihey barbarously asked him if he knew it. He lived 
to reach Mecca, and there died of a broken heart. 

His son had ruled Spain wisely, and was loved by 
the people on account of his moderation, and justice. 
He tried in every way to gain the affection of the 
people whom he conquered, and led many to become 
Mahometans. Among the prisoners and slaves left 
at Toledo by the Commander-in-chief he found 
Egilouna, the wife of Roderick. He was charmed with 
her beauty, and at length induced her to become his 
wife. Not long after this the order for his death 
arrived from the new Caliph, and he was cruelly mur- 
dered near Seville. After the death of Abdulasiz, the 
first Moorish Governor of Spain, his uncle Ayoub 
succeeded to his title and government. He soon 
grew discontented with the spoils of Spain, and led 
his troops across the Pyrenees into the south of 
France, where they found a Inuch readier and richer 
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booty. The most beautiful parts of Spain were now 
possessed by the Moors, but the spirit of bravery was 
not altogether extinct among the Gothic nobles, and 
within a few years of their terrible defeat began once 
more to show itself. This spirit first began in the 
mountain district of Gallicia, whither many brave and 
hardy warriors had fled. They still hoped to be able 
to rescue their country, and chose as their leader and 
chieftain, Don Pelayo, or Pelagius, the cousin of 
Roderick. An army was soon raised, and though his 
territory was at first of but few miles in extent, he 
there managed to maintain himself against his 
numerous enemies, and gradually increase the bounds 
of his kingdom. He continued this brave defence for 
many years, and at length after gaining several vic- 
tories over the Moors, and extending his dominion 
more than one hundred miles, he died, a.d. 735, leav- 
ing the throne to his son Favila. 

The kingdom of Favila now included not only the 
territory round Oviedo among the mountains, but 
also the province of Leon, which lies further south, 
and upon the border of Portugal, Thus was founded 
the kingdom of Asturias, or Leon as it was sometimes 
called. 

Meanwhile, the other parts of Spain still remained 
in the hands of the Moors, but gradually fell into 
a state of confusion and disorder. The Moorish 
Viceroys or Emirs had been much absent in Gaul, and 
during their absence the government of the provinces 
had been badly managed. 
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Ambisa, one of the best of these Yiceroys, gradually 
changed the state of afiairs, and the laws were now 
administered to Jews, Christians, and Mahometans 
with equal justice. Under the Viceroy the Moors 
marched into France, but after several years of varied 
fortune gave up almost all hope of subduing that 
kingdom. They sometimes indeed made small inroads 
into the provinces bordering on the Pyrenees, but 
never attempted any general invasion. 

Up to this time, the Caliph of Damascus who ruled 
over the greater part of Persia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, 
and Spain, had himself appointed Emirs or Viceroys to 
govern Spain, but now that power was given up to the 
governors of Egypt, and the Emirship was made 
a matter of traffic. He who possessed most wealth 
was able to buy the power of tyrannising over the 
conquered provinces of Spain. This state of things 
favoured the cause of the brave patriots in the king- 
dom of Asturias, and their strength and hope increased 
daily. Another circumstance too helped their cause> 
which was this. Two rival families, the Ommiades or 
descendants of Omijah, a cousin of the great Prophet, 
and the Abassides or descendants of Abbas, uncle 
of the Prophet, were now contending for the throne of 
the Caliph. The Abassides at length triumphed, and 
excepting one, all the members of the house of Omijah 
were massacred. The one who escaped after many 
wanderings found his way into Spain, and was there 
invited by the Moon to assume the power of his 
ancestors. This took place soon after the death of 
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Alpbonso, who had succeeded to the throne of ?&• 
lagius. 

The power of the Moors in Spain was now inde- 
pendent of the Caliphate and Abdoulrachman^ their 
prince, having greatly extended the kingdom, died a.d. 
787. During his life many important battles had been 
fought between the Moors and Spaniards, and in most 
of these the Christian forces were victorious. 

Cordova, in the south of Spain, was now the chief 
seat of the Moorish power ; while in the north, Leox\^ 
and Oviedo were chief in the possessions of the Spanish 
patriots. The condition of the people at this time was 
very wretched. Almost all the richest and finest parts 
of the country were in the hands of the Moors ; the 
Spanish nobles were exiles among the mountains, and 
their lands had been laid waste far and wide. Many 
villages were without inhabitants, and not a few towns 
in ruin and desolation. 

In this state of things settlers were invited over 
from Mauritania, both Jews and Arabs. The Arabs 
were, as they still are, a simple and sober race of 
people, and their coming much improved the state 
of Spain ; while the Jews were to be found, as they 
still are, in almost every country of Europe. 
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CHAPTER III. 

RaioN OF Omuiad Family.— a.d. 765 to 1035.-— Eztinctioit. 

Ab DO u LRAGHM AN, the first of the Spanish Caliphs, was 
not only valiant and brave as a warrior, but wise and 
virtuous as a ruler of his people. Under his direction 
many of their chief cities were rebuilt, and beautified, 
public buildings of many kinds were constructed ; and 
among these the noble palace of Cordova was begun, 
which afterwards was completed by his son. But 
however much his government prospered within Spain, 
much of his possession in France was lost, especially 
Narbonne, the last stronghold of the Moorish power. 

Charlemagne, the famous Emperor, now ruled over 
the Franks, and the Moors in Spain began to dread the 
attack of so great and terrible an enemy. The Chris- 
tians of Spain, on the contrary, looked to Charle- 
magne as their chief, if not only source of help and 
redress against their Mahometan invaders. The 
Christians besought his help against the Moors, and 
Charlemagne was but too glad to cross the Pyrenees, 
and lay waste their territory, even up to the very gates 
of Saragossa. But this was of but little help to the 
Christians ; nor in the end was it a cause of advantage 
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to the Franks themselves. They and their kingj 
haying ravaged some part of the territory of the King 
of Navarre, were attacked by him, and in the famous 
battle of Roneesvalles suffered defeat and great loss. 
The king's nephew Orlando, a celebrated Imight and 
warrior, was slain, and with him many others of his 
nobles. 

Thus the state of the country still was far from 
prosperous. Leon and Gallicia were indeed ruled over 
by Christian princes, but almost all the remaining 
part of Spain was in the hands of the Moors; and 
their religion, false and wicked as it was, was gaining 
ground. Still, however, the Moors, though they were 
enemies and oppressors of Spain, did much for her. 
Their laws were just, and generous, and many of their 
manners and customs more polished and civilized than 
those of the natives. Schools were built in the chief 
towns and cities, and the study of learning encouraged. 
But among all the arts and sciences none was more 
highly prized, or more carefully studied than archi- 
tecture ; i. e., the science of building. The remains of 
Moorish splendour in Spain are still to be seen in 
the ruins of her mosques and palaces. Many new 
and useful plants and trees too were brought into 
Spain by the Moors, and much was done to improve 
the tilling of the land, and the management of flocks 
and herds. 

From this time Cordova became the capital of the 
Moorish Caliphs, who reigned there in great splendour. 
We need not enter into the particulars of each reign. 
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but will take a more general view of the whole; 
stopping here and there to notice any remarkable event 
or person. 

Abdoulrachman I., the first and greatest of all the 
Caliphs^ died in the year 787» after a long and glorious 
reign. About the year 820 Barcelona^ a strong and im- 
portant city in the north-east of Spain, was besieged and 
taken by the Moors ; and so great had the power of the 
Caliphs then become, that ambassadors arrived from 
the Emperor of the East, seeking to form an alliance 
against the Caliph of the Abasside family, who ruled at 
Damascus. They were well received, and sent back 
laden with presents to the Emperor at Constantinople. 
Meanwhile the Moors were busy in making inroads 
across the mountains into the fertile plains of France ; 
and in defending the border-land of their own country. 
Nor were these their only wars at the time. The 
Christians still held their own territory, and in many 
places added to it; so* that the power of the Moors 
seemed at times to be on the wane. 

While these disputes were going on between Moors 
and Christians, another, and strange, enemy appeared 
on the northern coast at Corunna. This was a body of 
Northmen, Norsemen, or Normans, as they were 
called. They had at first come from the northern 
countries of Europe, Norway, &c., and settled in 
France, and like the Danes who ravaged England 
about the same time, were a fierce and piratical race of 
people. They were, however, able to do little more 
thf^n efi^ect a landing. Their forces were defeated and 
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cut to pieces by the Moors^ and many of their ships 
destroyed; so that the few remaining escaped with 
difficulty. But though at first defeated, like the Danes 
they were driven away but to return to the attack with 
greater fiiry; and whenever or wherever they had 
opportunity landed, and ravaged the coast. During 
these incursions they sometimes met with defeat and 
loss, but still frequently escaped with their plunder. 

About the beginning of the tenth century two 
Christian princes ruled over a great portion of the 
northern part of Spain ; one kingdom being that of 
Gallicia, the other that of the Asturias. 

Soon after the death of Alphonso, a.d. 911, his son, 
who had been king of Gallicia, assumed the title 
and power of king of Leon, which city he greatly 
beautified, as his father had done Oviedo, the former 
capital, in Asturia. Leon, as you see in the map, 
is further to the south, and the territory of the Chris- 
tian kings had during the last fifty years been much 
increased. 

Hitherto the province of Castile, subject to the 
king of Leon, had been ruled by an earl of its own, 
and still considered as a part of the kingdom ; but now, 
about the middle of this century, (the tenth) the 
people revolted, and Castile became a separate king- 
dom j as yet, only governed by a count. It lay to the 
north and east of Leon. Still further to the east lay 
the kingdoms of Navarre and Arragon ; both of which 
were governed by petty princes. Among these petty 
kingdoms, as you may imagine, disputes often arose, 
and when this was the case, the Moors often took 
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advantage of the quarrel among their enemies, and 
laid waste whatever kingdom happened to be most 
unprotected. It was during one of these disputes that 
the Moors invaded the territory round Leon, and 
finally razed it to the ground. And so much did the 
Moorish power advance that the kingdoms of Navarre, 
Castile, and Leon were at length obliged to unite, and 
together they proved more than a match for their 
enemy. Just at the close of the century these three 
united powers gained a complete victory over all the 
force of the Moors, who until their final defeat suf- 
fered scarcely a greater loss. But while these dis- 
turbances and quarrels were taking place between 
the Christian princes, the southern part of Spain, 
which was chiefly ruled by the Spanish Caliphs, was in 
a state of great misery and confusion. Disputes had 
taken place in the Moorish royal family, and these at 
length ended in thedissolutionoftheCaliphat,A.D. 1027. 
Caliphs of the Ommiad family had now ruled over 
this part of the country for upwards of 270 years, 
at Cordova ; and at a time when the greater part of 
Europe was sunk in barbarism and ignorance, they had 
made Spain the seat of learning and refinement. Not 
long after the extinction of the Caliphs, the four great ci- 
ties Toledo, Seville, Granada, and Cordova, which before 
this had been ruled over by governors under the Caliph, 
became the capitals of separate kingdoms. But of all 
the petty kingdoms of Spain at this time, the largest 
and most powerful of the Christian ones was that 
of Castile, which at the death of Count Sancho in 
1035 included in its territory Navarre and Biscay. 



CHAPTER IV. 

From a.d. 1035 to 1313. 

Thb history of Spain about this period becomes very 
intricate and difficult to be understood. The land 
was divided up into many small kingdoms, each 
governed by its own chief; and of these Cordova was 
the chief. Besides these, the great cities, there were 
many other smaller and less important towns, the 
governors of which often strove to be independent 
of the higher power. This caused almost constant 
disputes between the different rulers of cities and 
towns, and the consequence was that the Christians 
took advantage of this quarrelling, and began to regain 
from the Moors some of the territory which they had 
lost. 

The Crusades or wars of the Cross, were, as you 
know, waged by Christians to rescue the Holy Land, 
and especially the Holy City, from the hands of 
the Saracens. During this century, several such ex- 
peditions were undertaken, and some among the cru- 
saders sailed over to Spain, to help the Christians 
against their old enemies, the Moors. Many Moorish 
towns were thus won back by the Christian knights^ 
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who frequently became the rulers themselves, and 
paid allegiance to the king of the proyince, as their 
sovereign lord. Thus it happened that the number of 
petty independent states was much increased. 

Up to this time the two kingdoms of Castile and 
Leon had each been ruled by its own king, but now 
the two kingdoms were united under Ferdinand I. At 
his death the kingdom was again divided: Sancho 
became king of Castile, and Alphonso of Leon. The 
two kingdoms, however, were not long separated in 
government. In the year 1072 Sancho was slain, and 
Alphonso became king of both. During the latter 
part of this century the great city of Toledo, not 
far south of Madrid, was besieged for nearly six years 
by the Christian host under knights of Spain, Italy, 
and France. Many brave deeds of arms were there 
performed, and at length it was taken. Among the 
noblest and bravest of the Spanish knights was Don 
Roderic Diaz, the Cid. He is one of the most famous 
characters in history about this time. Many stories 
are still told of his bravery and might by the people of 
Spain, but very little that is to be relied upon as fact. 
Almost all that we know of him is told us in old 
chronicles and ballads, the latter of which the Spa- 
niards still sing of their great hero the Cid. He lived 
during the reign of Ferdinand, who having gained 
many victories over the Moors, and enlarged his own 
dominions, at length ventured to style himself em- 
peror. At this time Henry II. was the Emperor of 
Germany, and all the western kingdoms of Europe 
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acknowledged him as their Suzerain, or supreme 
head. The Pope was a relation of Henry's, and at 
the Council of Florence decreed that Christian Spain 
must suhmit to the Emperor's sovereignty, or he ex- 
communicated. When the Pope's messengers hrought 
these tidings to Ferdinand, he was much alarmed, 
for he knew that excommunication would deprive him 
of all power as a king, almost all his privileges as 
a Christian, and that he and all his people would 
be looked upon with dread and scorn by the rest 
of the Church. But, on the other hand, he was 
unwilling to acknowledge the power of the Emperor. 
A parliament of his chiefs, counsellors, and nobles was 
called, and to this came the brave Cid. He bravely 
declared that he would never submit either to the Pope 
or Emperor; but with his own sword would maintain 
them traitors who proposed to submit; that he counted 
all his foes who would not fight for freedom. A 
refusal was sent back to the Pope, and a large army 
was soon raised, and crossed the Pyrenees to Thou- 
louse. There the Cid and his army waited the Pope's 
answer. The end of the dispute was that Henry was 
obliged to give up his claim, and the Pope for the time 
acceded to the Cid's demand. 
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THE CID. 

HiB bones are dust, his sword is rust, 
Uis soul is with the saints, we trust. 

The old chronicle which tells of this great and 
noble warrior says^ ''in those days (1026) arose Rod" 
rigo of Bivar, a noble youth, strong in arms and of 
good customs/' The good priest of Burgos baptized 
him in the Church of S. Martin^ for which Rodrigo 
afterwards built a belfry tower. 

When he was but a youth his father having been 
insulted by Count Gomez, his mortal enemy^ and 
being unable to take vengeance because he was a man 
in years^ and his strength had passed from him, Rod- 
rigo bravely fought for his father with an ancient 
sword, and slew the Count and cut off his head. 
After this in all the wars there was not a man who 
bore greater part, or did greater feats of arms than 
Rodrigo. 

Once it happened that affcer a great fight the king 
Sancho was left almost alone on the field, and thir- 
teen knights of Leon attacked him, and carried him 
off prisoner. " But my Cid beheld them and gal- 
loped after them, though he was alone and had no 
lance. The knights knew him by his arms and 
answered him, saying ' Go back, Rodrigo, or we will 
carry you away prisoner.' Then said Rodrigo, 'Give 
me but a lance, and I will, single as I am, rescue my 
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lord from all of ye ; by God's help will I do it.' " 
So they gave him a lance, holding him as nothing, 
because he was but one. And he attacked them right 
nobly, and of the thirteen did slay eleven, and rescued 
the king. 

Many more such noble deeds did Rodrigo, of which 
there is not time now to tell. But after battles many, 
and dangers not few, death came upon him, and he 
yielded up his soul to God, on Quinquagesima, 1099, 
being seventy-three years of age. He was buried 
right nobly, with loud hymns and songs of the Church, 
and on the walls near his tomb was written, I am he 
who conquered King Bucar with six and thirty kings 
of the Moors, and won seventy and two battles. His 
two good swords, Colada and Tizona are in the Royal 
Armoury at Madrid ; for all men love to see the arms 
of so great a warrior. His bones rest in the great 
monastery of San Pedro de Cardena. He is called 
the blessed Cid, and his soul resteth with the blessed 
in heaven. 

And now for a few minutes we must go back to 
Toledo. This great city after undergoing a siege of 
six years was at length recovered from the Moors by 
Alonzo, whom the Cid helped to proclaim king. It 
had been in their hands for upwards of 350 years, 
and was one of the most strongly fortified cities of 
Spain. With this city Alonzo also gained possession 
of many other fortresses on the banks of the Tagus, 
on which river Toledo stands. 

Not long after, an African prince, Joseph, invaded 
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Spain, but was put to flight by Alonzo, and driven 
back to his ovn country. During his absence Alonzo 
fell in love with the daughter of a Moorish prince, 
and she having embraced the Christian faith, and 
received a Christian name Mary, became his wife; 
and a peace was concluded. This peace did not last 
long. The African Prince, having prepared another 
and greater armament, again invaded Spain, and this 
time with more success. 

Alonzo was now growing old and feeble, and unable 
to meet the enemy in person sent his son to head his 
army against the foe. The Spanish forces were utterly 
defeated by the prodigious numbers of the Moors, 
and the son of the Spanish monarch slain. Alonzo 
himself did not long survive his son, but died in the 
year of our Lord 1109. He was succeeded by his 
daughter, the wife of Alphonso, the King of Navarre 
and Arragon. 

Within thirty years of this time however, the power 
of the Moors began to wane. The kingdom of 
Navarre increased in extent of dominion, and many 
important cities were gained from the hands of the 
invaders; among these were Saragossa, and several 
other strong and well-fortified posts. Saragossa now 
became the capital of the kingdom of Arragon, lying 
to the south and east of Navarre and Castile. 

In the latter part of this century Spain was once 
again invaded by fresh enemies, and her lands were 
again laid waste by a foreign as well as a domestic 
foe. The Moorish territory in Africa had hitherto 
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been governed by the descendants of the Prophet 
Mahomet's eldest daughter, but the Almoravides, who 
migrated into Africa from Arabia-Felix, subdued these 
and gradually became rulers of the country. The 
seat of the Empire was fixed at Morocco, and from 
this empire the fresh invaders threatened unhappy 
Spain. The quarrels between the Moors and Chris- 
tians, and between the several Christian princes, were 
almost constant, but in addition to these now came 
the misery of a foreign foe. The Almorayides in their 
turn had given way to another line of kings, of the 
family of the Almohades, but Morocco was still the 
capital, and from that empire the Morescoes now in- 
vaded the southern coast of Spain. 

The kingdom of Granada was almost entirely sub- 
dued; and a still further inroad made into the 
Moorish kingdom of Merida. So that Spain was 
now in the hands of three rival powers, the Chris- 
tians, the Moors, the Arabs, and these last tribes of 
Morescoes. And not only did the Christians sufi^er 
from all these, but were at almost continual strife 
among themselves ; so that for the last fifty years the 
land had scarcely ever been free from scenes of blood- 
shed and carnage. The Almoravides had before this 
frequently invaded Spain, but the details of these in- 
vasions we must be content to pass over in this 
history, which is but an outline of what happened. 

But though for a time the Moorish invaders seemed 
to be successful, and many places of importance fell 
into their hands, — this was but for a time. 
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In the year 1213^ after many successes^ the Chris- 
tian army was again victorious, and the King of 
Castile returned in triumph to his capital Toledo. 
The African force had been almost entirely destroyed, 
and the king worn out and disheartened by defeat 
fled to his native gountry. The territory which he 
had gained in Spain was immediately seized upon by 
three of the leading chieftains of his army. Of these 
one fixed his power on the eastern coast at Valencia, 
another at the strong city of Cordova, with the 
title of king ; and a third at Seville. This division 
of the power of the Moors of course weakened their 
strength. 

Alonzo YIII. the Noble, as he was called, was now 
king, and near his death. He had Uved to be an old 
man, and was worthy of the surname of Noble. His 
wife was the daughter of Henry II. of England, the 
most famous prince of his age. During Alonzo's 
reign the Moorish territory was marked out into 
divisions by the Christian kings of Spain, that each 
king might attack one of these divisions until the 
whole were subdued. This was an excellent plan, 
and would have been fatal to the Moors, if ex- 
ecuted. But the quarrels of the Christian princes be- 
tween themselves were so frequent, that no definite 
plan lasted long, or was ever fully carried out. And 
so it happened now. 

To such a length did the quarrel between the kings 
of Castile and Navarre grow, that the matter was re- 
ferred to Henry II, of England. Both parties sent 
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an ambassador to England, where they appeared be- 
fore the king at Windsor; and both seem to have 
been satisfied with his decision. The quarrel had 
arisen concerning some frontier towns, and these were 
decreed to belong to Castile, whUe Navarre received 
instead of them a fixed sum of money. It is impor- 
tant to remember this event, because it shows us how 
powerful a nation England then was, and how much 
she was respected by the other nations of Europe. 
Here too, you will do well to look at the map and 
see what kingdoms of Spain were governed by 
Christian princes. On the west lay the kingdom of 
Portugal, extending from north to south, pretty much 
in size as it is now. To the north stretching away to 
the Pyrenees was Navarre, the chief city of which 
was Pampeluna. Castile containing many great and 
fine cities besides the capital Madrid, was a central 
kingdom, and one of the largest and most powerful ; 
now divided into old and new Castile. Leon lay to 
the north of Castile and contained the city of Sala- 
manca, afterwards famous for its university ; while to 
the east and north of Castile stretched the kingdom 
of Arragon, in which was the strong city of Sara- 
gossa. These were the Christian kingdoms of Spain, 
and had they combined together for any length of 
time, there is little doubt that their success over the 
Moorish would have been certain and entire. 

To the south stretching along the southern coast 
lay the Moorish kingdom of Granada; and in this 
province are still found remains of the Moorish power 
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and splendour. The ruins of the Moorish palace of 
the Alhambra at Granada are still magnificent. 

There are two other points besides the geographical 
limits of these kingdoms, which relate to almost all 
Europe about the early part of the thirteenth century. 
Though learning and the sciences ha^ begun to be 
cultivated in many single places, and in some to a 
large extent, yet the majority of the people were still 
V ery ignorant and superstitious ; even their princes 
in many cases no less so than the people. Still 
however, at this period there was a general improve- 
ment throughout Europe. Universities and schools 
had been founded in most of its chief cities; and 
great progress had been made in many departments 
of learning, besides theology. 

The state of Moorish Spain was at this very 
time extremely wretched. After the final defeat of the 
Moresco king and his retirement to Morocco, the 
dominion of the Almohades in Spain may be said to 
have ended. Fresh divisions and quarrels took place 
between his followers and the Spanish Moors, which 
ended in the dismemberment of the kingdom. And 
these smaller divisions were easily overcome by the 
Christian Princes of Castile and Arragon, or became 
subject to the new kingdom of Granada. At the 
death of Alonzo IX. King of Leon, another event 
took place, which much strengthened the cause of 
the Christians. This was the reunion of Leon and 
Castile. War was still going on in many parts of 
Spain. Ferdinand was still engaged against the 
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Moors of Valencia, and after a severe siege gained 
possession of Cordova, against which he had marched. 
The Moors were driven from Cordova, and settled 
where they could in Andalusia, where they still had 
some possessions. 

This city so long in the hands of the Moors was 
rich with the spoils of many conquests, and was now a 
great source of triumph to the Christian army. The 
Mosques were devoted to the religion of their new mas- 
ters, who also found in the old Moorish city many re- 
mains of learning in the colleges and puhlic schools. 
Several libraries also formed part of the spoils. The 
Kmg of Arragon, too, was warring in Valencia, 
having in his service many English and French men 
at arms, who had joined in the Crusade against the 
Moors. About the middle of the century Murcia, a 
Moorish territory to the east and north of Granada, 
was almost entirely subdued, and consented to pay 
tribute to the young king Alonzo. Granada mean- 
while was gaining strength. The frontiers were 
strong, the capital was the resort of famous and 
learned men, and its magnificent Palace of the 
Alhambra was not to be equalled in Spain. 

The Moorish power at Seville was now about to 
fall. Ferdinand of Castile, after many reverses and 
a siege of eighteen months, took the city by storm, 
A.D. 1247^ and after kindly treating its inhabitants, 
received the keys from the hands of the Moorish 
governor. He protected the Moors, and encouraged 
them to remain and settle in Seville and in Granada ; 

p 
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and it was he who commenced the huilding of the 
Alhambra. 

This king Ferdinand, who was also called S. Fer- 
dinand, died at Seville in the year 1252, after a long 
and prosperous reign. He was bigoted and super- 
stitious, but wise and humane ; and is justly called a 
good king. 

His son and successor, Alonzo the Wise, carried out 
many plans which his father had begun, and especially 
a great collection and revision of the laws. 

During this king's reign Spain was visited by 

Edward, son of Henry III., then king of England. 

His visit, it has been said, was caused by an insult 

which the king of Spain had offered to Christina, 

Edward's cousin. But, however this may have been, 

if he came to revenge the insult, he was easily pacified, 

and received knighthood at Alonzo's hands. The 

king's sister, Eleanor, one of the most beautiful and 

famous ladies of her time, was also offered to him in 

marriage ; and this served to complete the bond of 

union between them. She afterwards became the wife 

of Edward, when king of England, and her name is 

famous in the history of that country for saving her 

husband's life, in the Holy Land. He had been 

stabbed with a poisoned dagger by an assassin, and 

his queen Eleanor proved her devoted affection for 

him by sucking the poison from the wound. The 

reign of Alonzo the Wise is to be noted, because he 

was called by the Electors of Germany to the throne 

of the empire. His own kingdom was rich and power- 
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fuly and he himself wise and courageous, so that the 
choice of the electors seemed to he a prudent one. 

They were not however agreed in their choice, for 
almost an equal numher had chosen another emperor 
in the person of an English nohle, Richard Duke of 
Cornwall. Alonzo was quite willing to accept the 
electors' call, but while on his way to Frankfort, an 
insurrection broke out in Castile, which delayed his 
journey, until his rival, Richard, had reached his 
destination, and been crowned by the Archbishop of 
Cologne. Scarcely, however, had Richard assumed 
the title than he too was recalled to his own country 
by civil war, and obliged to leave the throne of Ger- 
many once more vacant. Alonzo soon after assumed 
the title of emperor, but took little more than the 
name, so that a fresh election was necessary. 

The choice of the electors now fell upon Rodolph 
of Hapsburgh, whor afterwards became a wise and 
prudent emperor. 

The discontent of the people against Alonzo was 
caused in a great measure by some oppressive mea- 
sures which he had enforced when first made king. 
And the people were not his only enemies. Many of 
the nobles, at the head of whom was the king's own 
brother. Lord of Biscay, were glad of any pretext for 
taking up arms. While these, with Don Henrique at 
their head, invaded the southern part of Castile, the 
king of Navarre made an inroad into the northern ; 
so that Alonzo had need of all his courage and skill 
as a leader to repulse his double enemy. He was. 
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however^ victorious, in spite of the great odds against 
him, and driving his brother to take refuge in Africa, 
his next step was to subdue the Moors, whom Theo- 
bald of Navarre had excited to rebel against him. 
Hitherto the king of Granada had been an ally of the 
Castilian monarch, but now, when he saw the Moorish 
power so plainly decreasing before the victorious arms 
of Alonzo, he made every preparation for the defence 
of his own kingdom. 

This movement soon ended in open warfare, and at 
first the Moorish army was victorious. Their success, 
however, did not last long. Several of the Moorish 
chieftains grew discontented at some mark of favour 
bestowed on the horsemen who had greatly helped 
the victory of Alahmar the Moorish king, and re- 
volted to Castile, offering their services to Alonzo. 
At this stage a fresh dispute broke out between Alonzo 
and the king of Arragon, concerning the kingdom of 
Murcia, which each claimed as his own by right of 
conquest. After much negociation, in which Alahmar 
of Granada was also concerned, it was settled that the 
Moorish claim to Murcia should be given up; that it 
should have a Mohamedan ruler, remain subject to 
Castile, but to no new taxes. 

This seemed for a time to satisfy all parties; but 
the discontented Castilians were still inclined to rebel 
against their king, who had long been unpopular 
among them. Meanwhile, Alonzo still hankered after 
greater power, and, as a means to its attainment, 
begged of the Pope to acknowledge his imperial title. 
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This the Pope would not do, but granted him a por- 
tion of the Church's tithes in Spain. This helped to 
pay some part of the king's expenses against the 
Moors, but did not satisfy his ambition. 

As he became daily more unpopular among his sub- 
jects, so his son Don Sancho became daily more loved 
and honoured. Sancho had with great success at- 
tacked and repulsed the Moorish enemies, and was 
hailed by the people as their deliverer. This only 
served to increase the envy of his father, who now 
looked upon him as a rival. Family quarrels and 
outrages hereupon ensued for several years, during 
which the king was guilty of several acts of injustice 
and cruelty. The Infant Don Ferdinand, the true 
heir to the crown, had died suddenly, and Don Sancho, 
his next brother, was immediately looked upon by 
many as the rightful heir. They endeavoured to per- 
suade the king to declare Don Sancho his heir, but to 
this he would not consent. The queen, upon this, 
fled with her eldest son's children to the court of 
Arragon, where Pedro the king detained them as 
honourable prisoners, and refused to give them up at 
the demand of Alonzo ; though he did not openly 
fight for them. Rival parliaments were meanwhile 
called to support the claims of Alonzo, and of Sancho, 
who had lately taken to himself the title of regent. 
This title the Cortes confirmed, and peace did not 
ensue until the death of Alonzo in 1284. The brave 
and martial spirit of Sancho lY. was well suited to 

f2 
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the Castilians, and he became king with the good 
wishes and affections of his people. 

But while all these troubles had been disturbing 
the peace of Castile, the kingdom of Navarre was no 
less in a state of disorder and tumult. Henry of 
Navarre had married Joanna, daughter of the Count 
of Artois, the brother of S. Louis the French king. 
He succeeded his brother Theobald ;II. in 1270, but 
lived to enjoy his throne but a short period. In 1274 
he died, leaving his infant daughter Joanna as heir to 
the crown. She being too young to succeed, the 
kings of Castile and Arragon both asserted their right 
to the crown. But Joanna, her mother, was unwilling 
to enter into alliance with Arri^n, or Castile, and 
therefore contracted her daughter in marriage to 
Philip, the son of the French king; and thus Navarre 
ceased to be an independent kingdom. Philip the 
Fair, when he became king of France, (1314,) took 
also the title of Navarre ; as did all the succeeding 
French kings. 

Sancho lY., now king of Navarre, found on his 
accession to the throne that his kingdom was still in a 
disturbed and rebellious state. He had enemies to 
contend with both at home and abroad. His younger 
brother Juan had been appointed Lord of 'Seville and 
Badajos by the late king ; much against the wishes 
of Sancho. Of these two cities Juan had possession, 
and being assisted by several of the Spanish nobles, 
persevered in his claim. An interview between the 
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brothers took place, which ended in the murder of 
Don Lopez^ one of Juan's chief supporters ; and the 
imprisonment of Juan, which lasted four years. After 
his liberation, he again revolted, but was now entirely 
defeated, and compelled to take refuge in Africa, 
where Joseph, the king of Morocco, received him with 
kindness. This monarch had sent ambassadors to 
congratulate Sancho on his accession. But Sancho 
was indignant with them, and treated them with great 
arrogance, which so enraged the Moresco king that an 
invasion was instantly determined on, and ere long a 
large Moorish force by land and sea threatened the 
whole of Spain. 

In this strait Sancho called to his aid the Ge- 
noese, who were already famous for their naval 
prowess. They rendered him some assistance, and 
one of their captains became admiral of the Castilian 
feet. The lands of Malaga were first ravaged by the 
invaders, and the king of Granada, whose dominions 
now suffered, was glad to make alliance with Castile. 
The Christian forces had gained some slight advan- 
tages, when Joseph suddenly died in Algeziras. He 
was however succeeded by his son Abu Incub, who 
seemed resolved to carry out his father's plans. He 
was brave and determined, but early in the following 
year met with great reverses. His fleet was almost 
entirely destroyed by the Genoese admiral, and not 
long after, the strong and important fortress of Tarifa 
was mastered by the Christians, and held by them 
in spite of a long and severe siege. The captain 
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of the fortress, a noble and brave man, named Don 
Guzman, was in vain summoned to surrender. The 
Moors attacked the fort, but were everywhere re- 
pulsed. Don Juan, who had crossed over with the 
Moors from Africa, had among his attendants a young 
son of the brave Castilian Captain. This son he had 
the barbarous cruelty to bring out before the ramparts 
of Tarifa, and threaten the father that his child should 
be instantly beheitded, were not the fortress sur- 
rendered. But the noble Don Guzman was proof 
even against this barbarity. He declared "that if 
he had a hundred sons, he would rather they should 
die than live to blush for his treachery." The un- 
happy youth was cruelly put to death, as his brutal 
captors threatened, and his head flung in rage to 
the bereaved father. 

Sancho's reign was now drawing to a close. His 
successes had been many and important, but he had 
proved himself cruel and unjust on several occasions, 
and this led to almost constant insurrections among 
his people. He departed this life at Toledo, after 
a reign of eleven years, a.d. 1295. Not long before 
his decease a rebellion broke out in the north of 
Castile, which was not quelled without more blood* 
shed, and the loss of several important nobles, who 
were put to death for their share in the revolt. 

We must now look to the kingdom of Arragon, 
which meanwhile was becoming a rival of France. 
Pedro of Arragon had, in right of his wife Constantia, 
laid claim to the throne of Sicily ; and the Sicilians 
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themselves favoured his ckimi though for fear of the 
French they were obliged to keep secret their in- 
tentions. They only waited for a good opportunity to 
throw off the French yoke altogether. This opportu- 
nity at length came. Charles of Anjou was unjust, 
violent, and tyrannical. He had offended and insulted 
the Sicilian nobles, claimed authority over Rome her- 
self, and scrupled not to murder any one who opposed 
his sway. This being the case, the Sicilians only 
required to be excited to revolt, and a ready agent 
was soon found. John of Procida, a man who had 
long watched the injustice and cruelty of the French, 
was at length driven by the invaders to take refuge at 
the Court of Arragon. Here he was well received, and 
had a secret interview with the king. His next step 
was to Yiterbo, where he soon engaged the Pope 
Nicholas III. in the cause of Constantia ; and induced 
him to deprive Charles of his title. Lieutenant of the 
Empire. This done, John of Procida secretly sailed 
over to Sicily, where he privately informed each of the 
more powerful nobles of his proceedings, and insti- 
gated them to revolt. The nobles readily listened 
to him, and while they made further preparations, 
he himself journeyed on to the East, where he ob- 
tained further help Arom the Emperor M. Palseologus. 
Meanwhile Pedro's fleet was cruising off the coast 
of Sicily, ready at a moment's notice to render as- 
sistance to the Sidhans. Thus the train was laid, and 
the match to fire it was now close at hand. 
During a religious festival at Palermo a French 
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soldier had insulted a native lady, and instantly a riot 
ensued. The rioters quickly increased in number, 
they were joined by men of all classes, and the revolt 
spread like wildfire throughout the island. The fatal 
consequence of this was the entire destruction of all 
the French, both men, women, and children. This 
was the massacre at the Sicilian Vespers, and so it 
is knqjvn in history. It took place a.d. 1284. 

The fleet of Arragon which was cruising off Sicily im- 
mediately landed their forces, and Pedro was crowned 
king at Palermo. He was most joyfully received by 
the people, and after his coronation proceeded to 
Messina, which was now closely besieged by Charles of 
Anjou. The Messenians were glad of help, and by 
his aid drove Charles back to Naples, from which 
place he sent a challenge to Pedro, to meet him in 
single combat on the plains of Bordeaux. This chal- 
lenge Pedro looked on with ridicule, and is said to 
have returned no answer to it ; though he was a brave 
and noble warrior. Pedro now busily employed him- 
self in the affiiurs of his kingdom, where he had enough 
to do in defending himself against the allies of France, 
and some rebellious nobles. His wife Constantia was 
entrusted with the government of Sicily, which after- 
wards descended to his son Jayme. 

The Pope who had formerly favoured the cause 
of Pedro was now dead, and Martin who succeeded 
him joined that of France. Pedro was declared ex- 
communicated unless he gave up the crown of Sicily ; 
and no longer king of Arragon, which title was given 
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to Charles of Valois the French king's brother. Pedro, 
however, who was firmly established in his kingdom 
refused to obey the Pope, and said in scorn that as to 
the title of king, Charles of Valois might enjoy that as 
long as he pleased ; he would take care to part with 
no more than the title. 

After many engagements by sea and land in which 
the forces of Arragon were almost entirely successful, 
Charles of Anjou died, leaving his inheritance to a 
son, who was no less unfortunate than his father. 
The French forces and fleet were again defeated, and 
an important victory gained over them near Gerona in 
the year 1286, in which also Pedro III. of Arragon 
died, after a reign of ten years. Philip III. of France 
had died about the same time. Alonzo now became 
king of Arragon, at the same time that a new king Phi- 
lip IV. ascended the throne of France. Peace between 
these two kings was at length effected by £dward I. of 
England, whose daughter Fleanor was to marry 
Alonzo of Arragon. By this treaty several other 
important changes were made. Charles, the son of 
Charles I. of Anjou, who had been hitherto im- 
prisoned, was set at liberty ; the Infants of La Cerda 
were permitted to retire to the French Court; and 
while Alonzo promised to give up all claim to Sicily, 
Charles of Valois gave up his title of king of Arragon* 
Alonzo did not live to marry Eleanor of England, 
but died on his way to Bayonne. His brother Jajrme, 
who imtil now had reigned over Sicily, succeeded 
to the throne of Arragon, a.d. 1395^ and immediately 
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entered into an alliance with Sancho of Castile, whose 
daughter Isabel became his wife. This marriage was 
dissolved after three years, and Jayme became the 
husband of Blanche, the king of Naples' daughter. 
Sicily, meanwhile, had fallen to the lot of Frederic, 
Jayme's younger brother, and refusing to submit to 
the allegiance of the king of Naples, the Pope at length 
consented that it should become a separate kingdom. 

But while peace was thus restored to Arragon and 
Sicily, civil war again raged in Castile. Sancho lY. 
had died soon after his daughter's marriage with 
Jamye of Arragon, and was succeeded by Ferdinand 
lY., then a minor. His education was entrusted to 
his mother Maria, and the management of the king- 
dom to his uncle Don Henry. The situation of the 
kingdom at this time was most dangerous. Foes 
threatened it at home, and from abroad. But Maria 
was a wise and sagacious woman, and acted with 
courage and resolution. Don Juan, the late king's 
brother, who had been compelled in the last reign 
to flee for refuge into Africa, now again landed in 
Spain, and claimed the crown of Castile, while on the 
Eastern frontier appeared another rival, Don Alphonso 
de la Cerda. The kings of France, Granada, and Por- 
tugal favoured the cause of Alphonso, and it now seemed 
fated that the kingdom of Castile was to fall a prey 
to the invaders. Don Juan proclaimed himself king 
of Leon and Gallicia, and at first was aided in his 
designs by some rebellious nobles; but other dis- 
turbances in Biscay having been successfully quelled. 
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he at length submitted, and was reconciled to the 
king. 

The queen now turned her victorious arms against 
the forces of Alphonso, and after a short time he was 
driven out of Spain, and fled to the court of France. 
Through all these quarrels and civil wars Maria had 
managed to gain and keep the good- will of her people. 
Many of the disaffected nobles at one time inclined to 
favour the cause of the rebels, but by concession and 
moderation she contrived to secure even these. The 
lower orders of her subjects were already her friends, 
having been principally gained by the removal of some 
unpopular taxes. The king of Portugal was now in- 
duced by Maria to enter into an alliance with Castile, 
and gave his daughter Constantia in marriage to 
Ferdinand. His nuptials were celebrated with great 
splendour at Yalladolid, a . d . . 1 301 . Ferdinand's had 
been but a short reign, and marked by few conquests. 
Among these, however, was that of Gibraltar, which 
had been from the first in tl}e possession of the Moors* 

Don Henry the regent had advised the queen Maria 
to marry some powerful noble, who might become 
a protector to herself and son. But this she refused 
to do. She preferred relying on her people who 
really loved her, and the nobles, most of whom were 
ready to rally round her at the slightest call. At the 
head of these was the brave Don Guzman, still, though 
an old man, most valorous in his country^s defence. 
By his efforts Andalusia was preserved, and the Cortes, 
or parliament, at length granted the infant king some 
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aid both in money and troops. Peace was now estab- 
lished with Portugal, and Donna Maria's wise and 
prudent measures were crowned with success. 

During the reign of Ferdinand, one of his few con- 
quests was that of the strong and important fort Gib- 
raltar, which was then, as it is now, the chief place 
of strength on the Mediterranean. Gibraltar is, as you 
know, at present, in the hands of the English, and is 
not only important as a fortress of great strength, to 
guard the entrance into the Mediterranean Sea, but 
famous as a storehouse and arsenal for the army and 
navy. This was an important loss to the Moors, who 
never afterwards gained possession of it, for any great 
length of time. 

Ferdinand's was but a short reign. He lived but 
twelve years after his marriage, and but one after the 
birth of his son Alphonso, in 1312; so that his king- 
dom was once more afflicted with a king too young to 
reign. During the reign of Ferdinand a remarkable 
event took place in France, which concerned almost 
all the nations of Europe. The ancient and rich body 
of knights, called Knights Templars, had gradually 
increased in power and haughtiness of rule until hated 
both by the powerful and the poor. The attempt to 
destroy them began in France, where Philip the Faur 
had long been jealous of their arrogance, and wealthy 
possessions. He even had the wicked audacity to 
make foul and false accusations against them, and at 
length induced the Pope, in 1311, not only to sanction 
his own villany, but to issue a command to all Chris- 
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tian kings to follow his example of persecution and 
plunder. Immediately upon this the knights were 
almost everywhere seized and tortured, until they con- 
fessed crimes, of which they were innocent, — but for 
which they were led to death with the greatest cruelty. 
A great number perished in this way even in France 
alone, besides those who fell in other parts of Europe. 

The king of England in vain protested against this 
inhuman persecution. In Spain, especially in Arragon, 
many escaped ; because there the accusations| brought 
against them were fairly examined, and found to be 
false. In France this was not'the case. Philip the Fair 
thirsted for the rich possessions and wealth of the 
Templars, and to gain his end cared neither for truth 
nor justice. Clement Y., who was Pope at the time, 
scarcely less infamous and unjust than himself, sanc- 
tioned his crimes; and the order was abolished by 
papal decree. Even in Spain, where they were ac- 
quitted by the judges, the power of the Pope prevailed, 
the knights were distributed into several convents, and 
most of their rich possessions transferred to the or- 
der of S. John of Jerusalem, which, with the Tem- 
plars, had bravely fought against the enemies of the 
Cross. 

Among those who perished was the Grand Master 
of the order, by name James de Molary. He was a 
noble and brave man, of excellent fame, and when dying 
solemnly summoned the Pope, who had wickedly con- 
demned him, and the French king, his murderer, both 
to appear before God before certain times which he 
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named. Clement's soul was required of him before 
the forty days bad ended, and Pbilip died within the 
year. Let us hope that they met with a Judge more 
merciful than they bad been to others. 

During the first part of this century the sufferings of 
the Templars were much increased by a secret tribu- 
nal, called the Inquisition, which had been founded 
about a hundred years before by Pope Gregory IX., 
A.D. 1229. This Pope appointed officers, called Inqui- 
sitors, who had power to seize upon any one whom 
they chose or suspected, summon him before their 
tribunal, torture, and condemn him to death. It was 
called at first the Holy Inquisition, because it pre- 
tended to serve the cause of God, by seizing, and 
putting to death most cruelly, all heretics. It served 
any cause, however, rather than the cause of Go d . The 
Inquisitors called all heretics who did not believe as 
they believed ; and persecuted them everywhere even 
to the death, if they refused to recant their errors. 

What these errors were, you may read in the history 
of the Waldenses, or Albigenses, but at present there 
is but space to tell you that a heretic is one who de- 
nies any essential part of the Church's Creed, and sets 
up an opinion of his own. Many, probably, amongst 
the heretics who died so miserably, erred rather from 
ignorance than from wilful mistake. Let us thank 
God we live in better times. Not one us can plead 
Ignorance now. We have been all taught what to 
repent of, what to believe, and how to obey ; so if we 
be heretics it is our own wilful fault. If we escape 
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punisliment on earthy and die in our unbelief^ what 
can we look for but the punishment of death in the 
world to come ? 

The Inquisition) gradually increased in power, and 
in severity, until it was established throughout 
Europe. None escaped the orders of this secret and 
unjust court. None were so powerful or so wealthy 
as to be able to withstand it, and even kings them- 
selves trembled at its decisions. The Pope at first 
placed in every city one Priest and three laymen to act 
as Inquisitors, but afterwards somewhat changed his 
original plan, and placed all the power of the Inquisition 
in the hands of the Dominicans. These were an 
order of mendicant or begging friars, founded by S, 
Dominic, the Spaniard, in the thirteenth century.* 

In the sixteenth century so powerful had the Inqui- 
sition grown that in the various provinces 20,000 spies 
were employed in furnishing accusations, and eighteen 
chief courts were established. 

In 1301 Spain was divided into two chief provinces ; 
of which one called Arragon was to include Catalonia 
and Valencia, and the other, called Spain, to include 
Castile and Portugal. Over each of these great pro- 
vinces was set a grand Inquisitor, and under each of 
these many inferior officers and judges. 

This took place in the reign of Ferdinand, to whose 
son, Alphonso, we must now return. 

* The first Dominican monastery in England was founded by 
him at Oxford in 1221. Gilbert de Ftesney was sent into England 
for this poipose. 
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CHAPTER V. 

From a.d. 1312 to 1492.— Contkntion foe Rkornct.— Alphon- 
so. — Moors Defkatkd. — Pbtbr thb Crubl. — Edward 
THB Black Princb. —Union of Castilb and Arraoon. — 
Triumph of Fbrdinand over Granada. 

Alphonso II. at the death of his father was a mere 
child, utterly unable to understand, much less to 
overcome the difficulties which surrounded him. The 
young Queen Constantia, his mother, did not live 
long enough to help him where he so much needed ad- 
vice and care, but died within a year after her husband, 
A.D. 1314. No sooner was she dead, than the young 
king's two uncles, Pedro and Juan, who had before 
laid claim to the crown, were declared regents. The 
state of the kingdom, however, was very unsettled 
for a long time. Juan and Pedro as regents were 
not allowed to exercise supreme power, but were in 
a great measure controlled by a privy council, which 
the parliament ordered to attend the king. Many of 
the nobles were factious, and discontented ; and the 
Moors were eagerly watching for an opportunity of 
invading Castile, even while they themselves were 
divided into rival parties in their own kingdom. 

The quarrels among the Moors were concerning 
the throne of Granada, to which one party had just 
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elected a king. The rival party now applied to their 
old foes the Castilians for help, and in one of the 
battles which ensued Juan and Pedro both perished. 
And now the situation of the kingdom was worse than 
ever. The regents were both dead, and the Queen 
Dowager, the king's uncle, Philip, and many others 
contended for the regency. 

The strife which followed between these rival can- 
didates lasted for several years; during which the 
Moors regained many of their lost possessions, that 
would never have been within their reach had their 
enemies been united among themselves. At length, 
however, the strife was lessened. The Queen 
Dowager died suddenly, and the more open civil war- 
fare for a time ceased. Still, however, the hatred of 
the chief nobles towards each other continued un- 
changed, and petty quarrels and contests were con- 
tinually taking place. The young Ring Alphonso 
saw all these troubles and dissensions, and for several 
years bore them with patience. Boy as he was he 
plainly saw the misery of his unhappy country, and the 
wretched state to which she was fast sinking ; and at 
length resolved to assert his own right to power as king. 

He was scarcely fifteen at this time, a.d. 1326, and 
had to contend against difficulties such as might have 
overpowered a much older prince. While his nobles 
were engaged in their endless quarrels and rivalries, 
the state of the lower order of people soon began to 
be no less vicious. Troops of robbers infested the 
country, and on the borders of it the Moors were con- 
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timuilly encroaching, and at length laid siege to their 
former strong hold of Gibraltar. Alphonso, yoong as 
he was, was both brave and vigorous, and nothing 
daunted by the number of his enemies boldly prepared 
to take the field against them. But before he could 
actually engage the enemy, his own nobles once more 
broke out into open rebellion, and he was compelled 
to return into Castile. 

Meanwhile Gibraltar had been guned by the 
Moors, and the king of Morocco, to revenge the death 
of his son, prepared a vast army still greater than be- 
fore to invade Castile itself. To meet this invasion, 
Alphonso was obliged to seek for the alliance of the 
kings of Arragon and Portugal. They both rendered 
him assistance, and while the fleet of Arragon de- 
fended the straits of Gibraltar, the Riug of Portugal 
sent a numerous army into Castile. 

On one side of the straits stood the fortress of 
Tarifa, and to this the fleet of Arragon was forced to 
retreat with great loss. This fort wassoon closely 
besieged by the Moors, and for a very long time was 
defended with the utmost bravery. Alphonso was 
meanwhile making all preparations for coming to the 
relief of the brave garrison, and with him came the 
forces of the king of Portugal. The Moors raised 
against him an immense army, and were joined by 
the King of Granada, and troops both well disciplined 
and skilful. 

All the heights round Tarifa were occupied by the 
Moors who confidently looked for victory. But victory 
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was not theirs. The great battle of Salsado at length 
took place, and in it the Moors were utterly routed 
with great loss of life and booty, a.d. 1340. This 
was a most important victory, and the King of Por- 
tugal returned to his own land with great triumph. 

''This great victory was considered miraculous; 
200,000 of the Moors were slain ; but of the Chris- 
tians, as the historians of the time bear witness, only 
twenty. After this battle all real danger from the 
Moors was at an end."* 

Not far from the fort of Tarifa stood another strong 
fortress, that of Algeziras; and against this the 
Christian princes of Spain now united. The fleets 
of Arragon, Portugal, and Castile closely blockaded 
the port, while Alphonso as closely besieged it by 
land. But all these arrangements of the siege con- 
sumed much time ; and two years passed away, and 
still Algeziras was in the hands of the Moors. 

Among the many noble knights who had joined the 
army of Alphonso, were several from France and 
England. Among the French knights was the Count 
Gaston de Foix; among the English the Earl of 
Salisbury and John of Gaunt, son of Edward III. 
of England, at that time Earl of Derby. Many 
deeds of valour were done before the walls of 
Algeziras, and at length after suffering severely from 
famine the Moors were obliged to surrender, a.d. 1344. 

Gibraltar was now the last strong-hold of the 
Moors, and they resolved to make a desperate effort 

* Vide History of Portugal, p. 49. 
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to defend it. A ten years' truce had been agreed on 
after the fall of Algeziras, but before the sixth year 
had come to an end^ war had again broken out. 
Alphonso, after some delay on the part of the Cortes, 
was enabled to raise and equip troops for another 
campaign, and now marched with all speed against 
Gibraltar. Had he lived long enough, it is likely 
that the Moors would have lost this their last strong 
hold, but scarcely was the siege commenced than that 
terrible scourge, the plague, which had been ravaging 
all the countries of Europe, and was nowhere more 
fatal than in Spain and Portugal, appeared among the 
army of Alphonso. He was entreated to retire from 
the siege while the plague prevailed, but he refused 
all solicitations, and determined to gain possession of 
Gibraltar, or perish in the attempt. This proved fatal 
to him. After losing great numbers of his army, he 
himself was also seized, and there died before Gibraltar, 
in December, 1350. He was one of the wisest, and 
most valiant of the Gastilian kings, and died regretted 
by people of all ranks. Even the Moors themselves 
publicly mourned his loss. His body was removed in 
great state to Seville, where it was interred in the 
Royal Chapel. 

Peter the Cruel, who succeeded him, was unlike his 
father in every respect. He was unjust, and severe, 
almost to brutality. The beautiful Donna Leonora de 
Guzman, by whom Alphonso had left several children, 
was one of the first victims to his cruelty. His whole 
reign was a scene of bloodshed, treachery, and deceit, 
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and like our own king Henry VIII., Peter gave himself 
up entirely to the most brutal passions. The Queen dow- 
ager Donna Maria instigated him to seize on Leonora's 
children, but they escaped by flight for a time. Henry 
Count of Trastamar fled to the court of Portugal^ 
where the king Pedro the Severe received him with 
kindness, and endeavoured to make peace between 
Peter of Spain and Leonora. This, however, he was 
unable to do ; and Leonora was cruelly murdered but 
a few months afiter. 

Peter spared neither age nor youth, but imprisoned, 
tortured, or put to death all who in any way ofiended 
him ; and in all his wicked actions he had a wicked 
counsellor and adviser, Alonzo de Albuquerque. 

Among the maidens who waited upon the wife of 
Alonzo was a very beautiful one named Maria de 
Padilla. The king by chance saw this maiden, fell in 
love with her, and at length they were secretly mar- 
ried. Now, at this very time, Peter's ambassadors 
were treating with the French king for one of the 
daughters of the Duke of Bourbon. The treaty was 
flnallir settled, and the princess Blanche was returning 
with them to Spain, to become Peter's wife. Both 
Peter and his minister knew this at the time ; but the 
king was resolved to gratify his passion at any cost, 
and Albuquerque hoped to strengthen his own power 
by the influence which he thought he had over Maria 
de Padilla, whom Peter seemed really to love. The 
Spanish nobles were indignant enough at this insult 
to the French princess, but in spite of their indig- 
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nation and Maria Padilla's complaitats, Blanche was 
wedded to the Gastilian monarch. But though he 
married her, Blanche was never loved as Maria had 
been, and very soon began to be treated with insult 
and neglect. Maria once more became the favourite; 
she was loaded with wealth and honour, her relations 
were treated with great marks of distinction and im- 
portance. The unhappy queen Blanche was now cast 
aside, degraded and despised. He scarcely saw her 
after his marriage, and, after suffering a long im- 
prisonment of sixteen years, she was at last cruelly 
murdered by the king's own order. His next wife was 
Joanna de Castro, the widow of Don Juan de 
Haro. She was treated as his wife but a short time, 
and then, as the others had been, neglected and de- 
serted. Her family, one of the most powerful in 
Spain, were much enraged at this inhuman conduct, 
which rendered the king more unpopular than ever. 
Many of his nobles had before this openly revolted in 
favour of Blanche, and though afterwards obliged to 
plot in secret, the conspiracy still existed, and they 
were joined by the queen dowager. People of all 
ranks and classes began to hate their sovereign, and 
his treacherous murder of the king of Granada, whom 
he had invited to a feast, only served to increase their 
disgust. 

Such was the state of the kingdom, when a war 
suddenly broke out between Castile and Arragon. 
Peter IV. of Arragon had long been engaged with the 
Genoese for the sovereignty of Sardinia, and with the 
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aid of* the Venetians, at that time mals 6f Genoa, 
was at length completely victorious. He gained the 
sovereignty of Sardinia, and after stationing a gover- 
nor there, and having refitted his fleet, proceeded to 
pursue the Genoese ships. Some of these had taken 
refuge in a Castilian port, and having heen seized on 
by the ships of Arragon, a war immediately broke out. 
Henry of Trastamar, who had taken refuge in the 
mountains of Biscay, and there defended himself 
with great bravery, at length proceeded into France, 
where he took arms under the dauphin against the 
English, who were then warring under the celebrated 
Black Prince. 

It was in the French service that Henry became 
acquainted with Bertram du Guesclin, one of the 
noblest and greatest warriors of the age. Both Du 
Guesclin and Henry, as knights, were bound to re- 
venge the cause of Blanche, the injured queen of 
Peter ; and the former hated Peter the more, as being 
an ally of his mortal foes, the English. These two, 
with a brave and numerous army, and the full support 
of the French king, now invaded Castile, and in 1366, 
Henry was proclaimed king of Leon and Castile, 
after driving Peter from city to city as he approached. 
Success for a time attended the French arms in every 
direction, and Peter was at length driven from the 
kingdom. The victorious companions and followers of 
Henry were rewarded with grants of land, and the splen- 
did possessions of the defeated Castilians; and city after 
city surrendered and offered homage to the new king. 

H 
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Peter fled to Bayonne, where Edward the 'Black 
Prince, after his victories over the French, and having 
taken prisoners king John and his son Philip, then 
held court. Peter, now an exile and a suppliant, 
humhly sought for aid against the invaders of his 
country ; and this the Black Prince, after waiting for 
permission from his father in England, undertook to 
give. His first step was to recall from Spain all his 
English subjects who had taken arms against Castile. 
This was a severe blow to Henry, whose reverses now 
began. Peter and the Black Prince, at the head of a 
well disciplined army, now passed over into Spain • 
and at length, on the plain of Najara, completely 
routed the army of Henry of Trastamar, who narrowly 
escaped with his life. The brave Guesclin was taken 
prisoner, and with him many other nobles, knights, and 
warriors of distinction. Among these, many were 
cruelly murdered by Peter, and some few escaped by 
ransom. Du Guesclin fell to the share of the Black 
Prince, who treated him most nobly and honourably, as 
true warriors ever dealt towards each other in war and 
in peace. He was detained a prisoner at Bordeaux, and 
at last ransomed by his countrymen for 100,000 francs 
in gold. This was an immense sum, but his brave 
countrymen so honoured and loved Du Guesclin, that 
the ransom was very soon raised. Meanwhile, Henry 
of Trastamar fared but badly. He had himself fled to 
the French court once more, and at Avignon, where 
the Pope then lived, found shelter ; while his family 
remained with the king of Arragon. 
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Thus Peter the Cniel was once more established on 
the throne. But no sooner was his power secured than 
he proved as great a traitor to the English as he had been 
before to all others. He now refused all the grants of 
land promised to the brave prince, and his followers, 
who had gained for him his crown, and basely insulted 
them with offers of the refuse of the spoils in lieu of 
their just recompense. Thus insulted, the Black 
Prince indignantly returned to Bayonne, and out of 
his own resources managed to raise the pay of his 
army, who had been so shamefully treated by the 
Castilian tyrant. 

But though once again on his throne, Peter had en- 
tirely lost the love of his people. He was surrounded by 
enemies at home and abroad. None dared to trust or be- 
lieve him; and he had friends neither public nor private. 
Many pretended to be his friends, but none were so in 
reality. Peter began at length to see this, and fear, but 
it was too late now to regain their affection. As a last 
resource he entered into an alliance with the king of 
Granada, who granted him considerable help. 

Henry of Trastamar having gained troops and money 
from the French, now crossed the Pyrenees, and again 
set up his standard against Peter. Everywhere the 
people flocked to his banner. The cruel Castilian 
king was driven from city to city, and after many 
defeats, was compelled to surrender himself into the 
hands of Du Guesclin. This brave warrior received 
him honourably at first, but his after treatment looks 
much like treachery. When Peter reached the tent of 
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the French knight, he found his hrother Trastamar 
as if waiting for him, while some one exclaimed, '* Your 
enemy is at hand!'' A struggle between the two 
ensued, and Peter at length lay lifeless on the ground, 
stabbed by his own brother, a.d. 1369.* 

Before we go on with the reign of Henry of Trasta- 
mar, there are several important facts to be noticed. 
Many great and important battles had been fought 
in this reign, but though gunpowder had been in- 
vented for a considerable period, it was not in general 
use. About the year 1250 powder is mentioned by 
some Arabic writers; and the African Moors seem 
to have been among the earliest who used it in Spain. 
But though they employed it against the Christians, 
the latter for a long time did not follow the example of 
their infidel adversaries. 

Bows and arrows had before this been the weapons 
chiefly used to discharge missiles, but now these began 
to be less general. The Genoese were very famous at 
this time as cross-bowmen, and the English for shoot- 
ing with the long bow. Both these are mentioned in 
your English history, as you may read, in the account 
of the great battle of Cressy, where the French had 
Genoese bowmen among their paid troops. 

Astronomy too was studied more carefully, and 
the more accurate making of watches and clocks. 
Different nations, which before this had only sent out 
ships of commerce to sail chiefly along shore, or 

* See Stories from the Chroniclers. Froissart. Juvenile Eng~ 
liehfnan^a Library, vol. xx. pp. l60->l6o. 
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a few ships of war across the sea> now began to fit out 
some for the purposes of discovery. The Canary Isles 
bad been accidentally discovered in the year 1330^ and 
this was a great spur to enterprise. Both the Portu- 
guese and Spaniards, as well as the Genoese, were 
among the most famous of the early Toyagers and dis- 
coverers; and of all these we shall talk more fully 
in our next chapter. 

Peter the Cruel had died without legitimate chil- 
dren, and Ferdinand of Portugal consequently became 
the true heir to the throne. Besides Ferdinand, Henry 
of Trastamar had thr^ other rivals, the kings of Arra- 
gon, and Navarre, and John Duke of Lancaster ; the 
Duke of Lancaster bad married a natural daughter 
of Peter the Cruel of Portugal, and thus having 
a better title to the crown than Henry, he called 
himself king and invaded Castile. At the beginning 
of the contest with all these enemies, Henry at first 
met with many reverses; but at length, by his courage 
and skill, triumphed over all of them. During his 
reign of eleven years, Henry showed himself to be an 
active and prudent prince ; and died deeply lamented 
by his people, at Burgos, in a.d. 1379. 

His son John was crowned king at Burgos the same 
year, and almost at once found himself in troublous 
times. His queen died shortly after his accession, 
and his next wife was Donna Beatrix, the daughter of 
Ferdinand of Portugal. It had been first of all agreed 
that Donna Beatrix should become the wife of Henry 
the Infant of Castile, and that their eldest son should 

h2 
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succeed to the throne of Portugal, and Castile ; the 
two kiugdoms being united, but that if either of them 
died the other should be sovereign of both crowns. 
This was a wise scheme, and would have prevented 
much bloodshed and strife : however, it was never 
carried out. Beatrix became the wife of John himself, 
after Ferdinand of Portugal had revived his old claim 
to Castile; and having sent to England had made 
an alliance with John of Lancaster. The English 
crossed over to Portugal under the command of the 
Earl of Cambridge ; but their stay was short, and in 
1382 peace was made with Castile, and they returned. 

John before this had made alliance with France, 
and engaged to assist the French king against the 
English under De Montfort. This he did by fitting 
out a fleet of twenty galleys ; and these, under the 
command of the celebrated admiral Ferman de Tover, 
not only reached the mouth of the Thames, but 
approached very near to London itself. The English, 
though taken by surprise, soon drove off the invaders, 
who sailed away without much advantage but the 
capture of a few merchant vessels at sea. 

The peace was scarcely concluded between Castile 
and Portugal, and secured by John's marriage with 
Beatrix, before Ferdinand himself died, and his daugh- 
ter, now queen of Castile, became true heir to the 
crown. " Till she had a child of age to govern Portu^ 
gal, there was to be a regency, and at present there 
was no child at all. The Portuguese, hating the 
Castilian yoke, when Beatrix was proclaimed queen. 
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and her husband took the title of king, determined to 
take the matter into their own hands." 

There were several other pretenders to the throne, 
and among them the infants Diniz and John, sons of 
Peter I. But the Portuguese people themselves were 
inclined to make John, the half-brother to the late 
king, their sovereign, in opposition to John of Castile. 
So strong was their feeling on this point, and so 
determined were they to have a king of their own, 
that in a short time a large army was raised, and 
every preparation made for victory or death. The 
Castilian king at the bead of a very large force was 
marching into Portugal, and the rival powers met 
at Aljubarotta. The battle was long and bloody, 
but at length ended in the total defeat of Castile, 
whose claims to the crown of Portugal were now 
utterly hopeless, a.d. 1384. 

Meanwhile, John of Lancaster threatened to invade 
Castile, in right of bis wife Constance. After some 
disputing however a treaty was at length agreed on, 
and by it peace was once again restored to the two 
kingdoms of Portugal and Castile, though but for 
a time. By this treaty it was settled that Catherine, 
daughter of John of Gaunt, should become wife to 
Henry, son of John of Castile. Before this, Philippa, 
daughter of the Duke of Lancaster by another wife, 
had become wife to John of Portugal ; so that the 
duke was now satisfied with raising two of his children 
to the throne of an important kingdom. The truce 
lasted but six months, and then war again broke out 
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for many years, in which Portugal had the advantage. 
King John, however, lived to see hut little of the 
war. He now devoted himself to the affairs of his 
kingdom, and planned many wise improvements, which 
his sudden death prevented. He was killed by a 
fall from his horse, while reviewing a body of troops 
which had brought from Africa many of the Moorish 
methods in managing cavalry. While galloping 
across a ploughed field, his horse started on one 
side, stumbled and fell, which so severely injured the 
king that he died the same day, a.d. 1390. 

During his reign the country had been much dis- 
turbed by bands of armed robbers who infested the 
mountain passes, and all unprotected districts, plun- 
dering travellers of all ranks and classes. King John 
had founded an order of armed men for the defence 
of several towns and districts, but the robbers con- 
trived to carry on their depredations mostly on the 
border between two countries; so that when pursued 
by one king, they had no difficulty in claiming the pro- 
tection of another; and the kings of Spain being 
seldom at peace, the bandits very often escaped. 

The body of armed men who were first founded 
at Segovia were not knights, though they wore a kind 
of badge like an order of knighthood. Their badge 
was a golden collar having on it a silver dove. 

Henry III., though but eleven years old at the death 
of his father, was immediately proclaimed king at 
Madrid by the Archbishop of Toledo, and there re- 
ceived the homage of the grandees. During the first 
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three years of his reign, the kingdom was in a wretched 
state of dissension and discord. The chief power 
of the government had been left by his father's will in 
the hands of guardians. Among these were the two 
Archbishops, Don Alonzo de Guzman, the descendant 
of the great hero of that name, and Alonzo of Arragon, 
besides several citizens from the chief cities of Spain. 
The consequence of this was that these numerous 
guardians could never agree as to what was to be done 
or left undone; while many other of the nobles thought 
themselves unjustly treated because they had no share 
in the council. And not only did the nobles thus 
quarrel among themselves, but the lower class of people 
were constantly complaining of injustice at the hands 
of thq^r rulers, and complaining in vain. The grandees 
cared bat little for the poor, and were anxious not for 
the good of the kingdom so much as for the increase 
of their own wealth, and share in any spoil within 
their reach. The young king though weak in body 
was strong in mind. He saw all the misery of his 
people, and determined to relieve it himself, by 
taking the government into his own hands. He had 
gone into the northern province of Biscay to receive 
the congratulations of the people, and the homage of 
the lord of the province, and on his return to Madrid 
told his parliament that he now intended to rule 
his subjects with his own hand. He thanked the 
guardians for what they had done, and at once pro- 
ceeded to reform several abuses which had given great 
offence to his people. At this many of the nobles 
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were enraged, for it deprived them of much power, and 
many sources of profit. But the lower classes were 
rejoiced at it, and welcomed the young king to the 
throne with great joy. 

After the coronation his marriage with Catharine of 
Lancaster was celebrated with great splendour at 
Madrid. During his reign a war once again broke 
out with Portugal, and though not on the whole suc- 
cessful, Henry gained possession of Badajos, and 
at length a truce was agreed on in a. d. 1404. 

The war against the Moors, which had been carried 
on by the guardians of the young king, was renewed 
by Henry himself with some success against Granada. 
But no important victory was gained, and the king's 
sudden death put an end to all further proceedings, 
A.D. 1406. The people much lamented his death, 
which took place just after the birth of a son, and 
in the midst of the festivities which welcomed the 
young heir to the throne. He was a gentle and kind 
king ; and one of his favourite sayings was, " I fear 
the curses of my subjects more than the swords of my 
enemies." 

In Henry III.'s reign a clock was set up at Seville, 
which, to the wonder of all men, not only silently 
marked the hour, but also told it aloud from a huge 
brazen bell. It was not until long after this time 
that watches were made ; and the first worn in Eng- 
land, in the pocket as we wear them now, was in 
A.D. 1577» the reign of Elizabeth. 

John II., the heir to the crown, was a mere infant at 
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the death of his father ; but his reign was a long and 
important one. All the people, both nobles as well as 
the lower class, were in great fear at the thought 
of so long a minority; and to avoid this seeming 
calamity offered the crown to the late king's brother, 
Don Ferdinand, who, however, was too noble and 
highminded to do anything to injure the young heir. 
John II. was therefore proclaimed king at Segovia, 
and Ferdinand appointed regent ; together with Catha- 
rine of Lancaster the king's mother. To her was 
committed the care of the young prince, though this 
was contrary to the will of the late king his father. 

Ferdinand was a wise and prudent regent, and seeing 
that the factious discontented spirit of the nobles was 
in a great measure caused by their life of idleness, 
he resolved to undertake an expedition against the 
Moors. Great preparations were made both by sea 
and land ; and though their success on land was not 
very important, at sea a great victory was gained 
off Cadiz over the Moorish fleet. 

Th^ Spanish sailors at this time were among the 
most expert in Europe, and their fume had spread far 
and wide not only by the victories which they gained, 
bnt also by the depredations of the Biscayans who 
had become pirates, and ravaged the coasts of many 
countries. On land, however, Pera was gained pos- 
session of, and Zahora surrendered, and Ferdinand 
retired to winter at Toledo full of hope for the next 
campaign. No sooner had he quitted the field than 
the Moors under Mohammed of Granada attacked the 
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strong hold of Alcadete. Their assault was un- 
successful, and Ferdinand by the advice of his mother 
agreed to a truce of eight months. This truce was 
afterwards again renewed for two years, so that for 
some time the nation had rest, of which they enjoyed 
but a short period during the reign of John. He was 
being educated by bis mother in all the learning of 
the day; he was fond of what he learned, made 
great progress, and loved the society of learned men. 
But his mother forgot that a king must not only be a 
learned man but know something of business, of the 
world, and the people working on it. And the conse- 
quence was that when her son took the government 
into his own hands at her death, he was quite unfit for 
the office. 

While the young king is growing up to manhood, we 
must turn for a time to the kingdom of Arragon, which 
about this time began to grow in power and impor- 
tance. The territory of Arragon was much less than 
that of Castile, but in power was nearly on a par with it. 

Martin king of Arragon had, on his son the king of 
Sicily's death, succeeded to the throne of that king- ' 
dom also, and now dying without issue named no 
successor. Many rival candidates appeared; but most 
of these being foreign princes, the nobles of Arragon 
rejected their claims, and offered the crown to Ferdi- 
nand, the regent of Castile, whose mother Eleanor 
was daughter to Peter IV. of Arragon. This offer 
Ferdinand accepted, and after some opposition was at 
length crowned king of Arragon and Sicily at Sara* 
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gossa the capital, a.d. 1414. His reign was short, 
but, as he had done in Castile, so in his own kingdom, 
he managed to gain the good will of his subjects. He 
could now do little for his nephew the young king 
of Castile, though his connection with the kingdom 
was still kept up by the betrothal of John to Ferdi- 
nand's daughter Maria. In Castile the wise and good 
regent was saiUy missed. In his absence the young 
king had given himself up almost entirely to the 
guidance of his favourite Alvaro de Luna. He was a 
brave and comely youths and had been appointed 
by the queen to wait upon her son ; and in this office 
he contrived to gain by degrees entire mastery over 
him. The nobles of Castile soon began to be jealous 
of the favourite's influence, and secretly intrigued 
against him ; but in spite of secret intrigue and open 
hatred, Alvaro still kept in favour with the king. He 
was ambitious and haughty, but yet generous and 
brave. One by one the highest offices were conferred 
upon him, until at the close of the reign he was grand 
master of Santiago, and high constable of Castile. 
He served his royal master with bravery and truth for 
more than forty years, but at length both people and 
nobles were so indignant at the favourite's haughtiness 
and tyranny over the king and them, that Alvaro 
was dismissed from court. This however was but 
for a time, and the favoiuite returned before long 
with new power and greater splendour than before. 
But neither his power nor splendour were to last. 
Like several of the favourites mentioned in our own 
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history, as Buckingham, Leicester, and Spenser, 
Alvaro's fall was sudden and fatal. His numerous 
enemies were still at work, and at length induced the 
king to arrest Alvaro on a charge of murder and other 
crimes. He was condemned at once by a council 
of his enemies to be beheaded, and the sentence 
was almost at once executed. So died Alvaro. Am- 
bition had been his great fault, and in the end led him 
to the crime of murder, and to death. Had he been 
content with a moderate share of the king's favour, he 
might have lived and died in peace, but ambition 
led him to seek for more than due power, and this 
power made him a tyrant. 

Alvaro had been with his king in many of his suc- 
cesses against the Moors, who during this reign (though 
Granada was much disturbed by quarrels at home) 
made many and great efforts to recover their former 
power. Yusef, or Joseph, of Granada was amongst the 
most renowned of the Moorish kings, and while he 
lived, a truce for several years was agreed on between 
Castile and Granada. He was not only famous for 
his bravery, but for his gentle and knightly treatment 
of all prisoners. 

War however broke out again soon after his death, 
and was conducted at intervals against the Moors 
under Muley Mohammed the son and successor of 
Yusef, with some success. 

John, as we have seen, was betrothed to Maria of 
Arragon, but the marriage was prevented by the 
Queen mother Catharine, who wished her son to marry 
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her own niece, Leonora of Portugal. He however, 
finally married the Infanta of Arragon, after the death 
of his mother, a.d. 1418. 

For many years Castile and Portugal had heen on 
peaceful terms with each other, much to the advantage 
of both kingdoms. Portugal had risen to a great pitch 
of power, and was now governed by John I. a great 
and good king; and during his reign had added much to 
her possessions by foreign discoveries. Among these 
were Madeira, the Azores, and Cape de Verd Island. 

Between Castile and Arragon peace lasted but a 
short time. After many quarrels, and frequent en- 
deavours to enter into some treaty, the Queen of 
Arragon, sister to John of Castile, at length for a 
time at least averted a great battle, for which pre- 
parations had been made on both sides. A kind of 
border warfare ensued for a while, but the great 
body of Castilian forces marched against the Moors. 
The kingdom of Sicily for many years after this was 
filled with all the horrors of civil and foreign war ; 
and thus caused Alonzo of Arragon much trouble and 
discomfort. The powers of Milan, Genoa, and Navarre 
had been engaged in the quarrel, and in 1435 at a 
great battle at Gaeta, Alonzo of Arragon, and Henry 
of Navarre, besides several other princes, were taken 
prisoners and carried in triumph to Milan. He was 
soon released however, and success attended all his 
future wars. He gained possession both of Sicily and 
Naples, and became famous throughout all Europe as 
a brave and just king. 
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Castile meanwhile was in afiur lets prosperous state. 
The quarrels between John, his people, and his 
minister were at their height. War seemed about 
to break out between Navarre and Castile, but 
the Queen of Arragon once more interposed, and a 
treaty of peace was signed between Portugal, Navarre, 
and Castile. John II. scarcely survived this treaty^ 
but died a short time after his favourite Alvaro, 
and was buried at Valladolid, a.d. 1454. His was a 
long and troublous reign, during which Castile en- 
joyed but little rest or quiet. John was the father of 
Isabella, afterwards the famous Queen of Castile and 
Arragon, and a son Henry lY . who now succeeded to 
the crown. 

Henry's reign, though it lasted for twenty years, 
was not remarkable for many events of importance. 
For two years he continued the war against the 
Moors of Granada with great vigour, and by avoiding 
any regular engagement, while at the same time he 
laid waste all the enemy's country through which he 
passed, managed to gain the advantage in the end. 

Gibraltar had been, as we have seen, in the hands 
of the Moors, for many years, but now fell once more 
into the possession of the Christians. And so impor* 
tant did the king think this conquest, that he took 
from it the title of King of Gibraltar. The loss of 
this strong fortress discouraged the Moorish king, 
and he was glad to sohcit a truce from Henry. The 
two kings met on the plain of Granada, and having 
feasted together, a treaty was signed which brought 
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peace to the land, until the death of the Moorish 
king Ismael in a.d. 1466. 

This treaty was very advantageous to Castile, for by 
it the Moors were to set free six hundred Christian 
slaves, and pay annually 12,000 crowns of gold. But 
while success attended Castile abroad, the internal 
state of the kingdom was far from prospering. Though 
Henry was of the race of Trastamar, he had none of 
their learning, their beauty, or their bravery. The 
lower orders hated and feared him, while men of all 
ranks despised him, for his immorality and the favour 
he showed to his favourite minister Don Juan Pacheco. 
Nor was the Queen Jiianna, daughter of Duarte of 
Portugal, more popular. She was as depraved and 
heartless as her husband. At length an open revolt 
took place, and Alphonso the king's brother was pro- 
claimed king. A scaffold was publicly erected by the 
people, and a figure dressed up as the king was ac- 
cused of many grievous crimes, and after being 
stripped of all royal robes cast headlong to the ground. 
The Archbishop of Toledo was present at this scene and 
having taken the crown from the head of the figure, 
placed it on that of the young King Alonzo. Before 
Alonzo, however, could exercise much power as a 
king, he was seized with the small- pox, a.d. 1464, 
and his death entirely altered the state of afiairs. 

A change thus came, but scarcely for the better. 
The civil war lasted throughout the whole of Henry's 
reign, and the lands of Castile were again and again 
laid waste by the forces of both parties. The queen's 

i2 
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daughter Juanna was now declared heir to the crownt 
by one party, while another favoured the cause of 
Isabella the sister of Henry. Juanna was declared to 
be illegitimate by many of the people, and to be the 
daughter of the queen by the king's favourite Ber- 
trand de la Cueva. Isabella was a noble and high- 
minded girl, and possessed many of the virtues for 
which the house of Trastamar was famous. This 
being the case it was natural that the great body of 
the people should turn to her, at the death of Alphon- 
sOr Several powerful rivals immediately sought 
Isabella in marriage, and out of these her friends chose 
Ferdinand King of Sicily, son of Arragon and Na- 
varre. 

King Henry meanwhile had broken faith with his 
sister, and favoured the cause of Juanna, but had not 
power enough to do more than form a plot for the 
seizure of Isabella. This plot failed, and Isabella 
having escaped to Yalladolid, was there secretly mar- 
ried to Ferdinand. This secret marriage enraged the 
kii^, and he now openly declared in favour of 
Juanna; though he was at length reconciled to his 
sister, and received a visit from herself and husband 
at Segovia. Great feasts were held in honour of this, 
but the peace was but for a short time. King Henry's 
life was now drawing to a close, and though reconciled 
to his sister, he still asserted that Juanna was his real 
heir; and on his death-bed these were his last words, 
A.D. 1474. 

On his death the kingdom was divided into two 
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parties, the one for Juanna, and the other for Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. Ferdinand's party gradually 
increased in numbers and power; and within two 
years of their proclamation as king and queen, 
Juanna's hopes were entirely crushed, and her forces 
completely defeated at Toro.* Ferdinand and Isabella 
were again declared king and queen of Castile and 
Leon, while Juanna was driven to take refuge in a 
convent at Coimbra. 



* For a fall account of this see Historf of Portugal. Juvenile 
Engluhman** Library, vol. xvL, p. ]09. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PORTUOUKSB DiSCOTKRIBS.— CbRISTOPHKII COkUMBITS. 

At the begiDDing of the fifteenth century the fame 
of the Portuguese voyages had spread throughout 
Europe. The Portuguese ships had not only native 
sailors, but also many Genoese and Venetians^ both of 
which nations were becoming famous in naval aflairs. 
About 1450 the Cape Verd Islands and the Azores 
were discovered. As you may see on the map, the 
Cape Verd Isles are more than 300 miles from the 
main land of Africa, and the Azores 900 miles from 
any continent ; so that it is evident that the Portu- 
guese were beginning to venture boldly out into the 
open sea. They began exploring the African coast, 
but through the first fifty years of this century did 
not discover more than 1500 miles, nor by sailing 
southward did they ever reach five degrees of north 
latitude. But before another fifty years had passed 
away, they had accomplished a great deal more than 
their fathers ever dreamed to be possible. They had 
crossed the Line, and sailed southward some 1500 
miles, discovered new kingdoms, looked upon a new 
heaven, and the stars of another hemisphere. Forts 
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were founded on llie coast of Guinea, and several 
of the petty princes owned the sovereignty of king 
John of Portugal. 

Another and larger expedition was not long after 
undertaken, and Bartholomew Diaz, a tried and brave 
sailor, appointed to command it. He sailed still more 
boldly to the south, a thousand miles beyond his 
boldest countrymen, and at length/ after many severe 
storms and narrow escapes from wreck, he saw far 
ofP the lofty headland, which is the southern point 
of Africa. Further than this the fury of the gale, and 
the shattered state of his vessels would not permit him 
to go. After a voyage of sixteen months he reached 
his native land, where he told to hia wondering 
countrymen of the Stormy Cape which he had seen. 
The king, in spite of the storms and losses they 
had met with, was not at all discouraged. He there- 
fore, instead of Stormy, called it the Cape of Good 
Hope; because by sailing round it he hoped to dis- 
cover the short passage to India, for which they had so 
long sought. Many more preparations were made for 
new and extended voyages, but before any of these 
could be accomplished another more wonderful dis- 
covery turned men's thoughts in another direction. 

About twenty-fiye years before Diaz had crossed the 
Line, and sailed away to the south, on board one of the 
small Genoese traders in the Mediterranean, was a youth 
of about fifteen years old, who afterwards became more 
fiimous than even Diaz. He was a bright-eyed sharp 
fellow, very active, and fond of the sea, so that he 
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soon became a favourite with all the tailors, and skilful 
in the management of a vessel. He had made several 
voyages from Genoa, his birth-place, to other ports of 
the Mediterranean, and now began to wish to see 
a little more of the world. His next trip was north- 
ward, as far as the cold rough coast of Iceland, where 
he found few ships, and those chiefly British ones 
engaged in the fishery. Tired of voyaging in such 
company he next entered the service of a famous 
sea captain, who was cruising against the Moors 
and Venetians. After sailing with him for several 
years, he was present at a severe fight with a Venetian 
ship, in which his own vessel caught fire. To stay 
in the ship alive was impossible, and there was no 
other at hand but his enemy's, which was also in 
flames. Resolving not to perish thus he boldly flung 
himself into the sea, and there clinging to a broken 
spar at length floated to the land, a distance of two 
leagues. Having once gained the shore, he soon 
recovered, travelled on as well as he could inland, 
and at length reached Lisbon, the capital of Por- 
tugal. There he soon found among his countrymen 
both friends and supporters. After spending some 
time in studying the few rough charts and maps 
which then existed, he once again commenced sailor, 
and visited Madeira, the Canaries, &c., and other 
of the Portuguese discoveries. In the course of these 
voyages he gradually became one of the most skilful 
navigators of the day; and as his skill increased^ 
he pondered more and more on the passage to India, 
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which so many had in vain attempted. He was now 
a thoughtful, persevering, and enterprising sailor, and 
at length was fully convinced in his own mind that by 
sailing directly towards the West across the Atlantic, 
new countries, possibly some part of India itself, must 
be discovered. Such was the thought which entered 
into the mind of Christopher Colon, or Columbus. 
His next step was to obtain help from some one of the 
European princes or powers, to enable him to carry 
his scheme into execution. So, away he sailed to his 
countrymen the Genoese, but they knowing nothing 
of his skill or abihties, and scarcely even his name, 
refused to have any thing to do with him. 

Not at all disheartened by this he now applied 
for help to John 11. of Portugal, who had already 
done so much for the promotion of naval discovery. 
But here he fared scarcely better than at Genoa. He 
was treated with many fine promises, and three emi- 
nent men were chosen to decide on his scheme. 
They were not inclined to follow the scheme of Colum** 
bus, which was directly contrary to their own plan 
of sailing due East ; and so, after much questioning 
and many objections, decided against him. But king 
John's counsellors were not only silly enough to con* 
demn the plan of Christopher, but knaves enough 
to persuade the king secretly to equip a vessel for the 
very voyage which Columbus proposed. This ship 
actually set sail, but the cowardly pilot had neither 
the skill nor perseverance of our friend Colon, but 
was driven back in dismay by the first storm which 
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OTertook him. Thus treated, Columbus, in anger 
with so treacherous a monarch, instantly set sail for 
Spain, where he hoped to find in Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella more worthy patrons, a.d. 1484. For a long 
time here his cause seemed scarcely better than it 
had hitherto been. He was doubted by some, envied 
by others, and looked upon as a madman by not a 
few. At length however matters began to mend, the 
judges who had been appointed to hear his cause 
reported well of it, and Colon began to hope for the 
best. Still nothing was done to further his scheme ; 
and so passed away eight years, of hope and dis- 
appointment. 

In the spring of 1492, however, Isabella was per- 
suaded at last to enter fully into the scheme of Colum- 
bus, and after having retired from court almost in 
despair, he was again recalled. Ferdinand himself 
could be persuaded to take no part in the plan, as 
king of Arragon, and all the expenses paid by the 
crown for the voyage were paid by the crown of 
Castile. The treaty was accordingly made out between 
Isabella of Castile and Christopher Columbus. Ac- 
cording to this treaty Columbus was to be the Lord 
High Admiral of Ferdinand and Isabella in all seas, 
continents and islands which might be discovered ; he 
was to appoint, as he saw fit, governors to any of these 
lands, being himself Viceroy ; to have one-tenth of all 
profit arising from the voyage in any way ; and was, 
moreover, allowed to pay one-eighth of the expense 
of the voyage, and to have another share in the profit. 
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But after all their promises and professions, the 
squadron which they at length fitted out was unworthy 
of them, and of the cause in which they were engaged. 
Three small vessels were all that could be procured, 
and of these two were scarcely superior to large boats. 

Lai^ or small, however, Columbus would not be 
discouraged, but manfully resolved to persevere. His 
whole crew consisted of but ninety men in all, and 
among these were not a few who knew nothing of the 
sea or shipping but the Wre names. They had 
joined him with the hope of gain, and as they had 
nothing to lose, had everything to win. 

Everything was soon in readiness, and at length be- 
fore setting sail, Columbus and all his companions 
went in solemn procession to the convent of Rabida, 
confessed their sins, *and received the Holy Com- 
munion. 

On the following day, Friday, August 3rd, a.d. 
1492, before the sun had risen, the three small 
ships of the adventurers sailed away from Palos, a 
port of Andalusia, boldly into the wide sea. Thousands 
of spectators watched them as they slowly disappeared, 
and amidst their prayers for his success, Columbus 
bade adieu to the coasts of Spain. 

In a few days, Columbus perceived that he had 
little to rely on but his own skill and courage. Many 
of his crew began to grow dispirited when they found 
themselves sailing where no Spaniard had before 
sailed ; and gave way to doubt and apprehension. By 
the middle of September they had gone two hundred 
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leagues to the west of the Canaries^ and in spite of all 
fears and forebodings on their part, Columbus deter- 
mined to continue the same course. From fearing 
and doubting however, his men soon began to murmur 
and complain. It required all his skill and address to 
persuade them to obey, and all his courage to induce 
them to persevere. The flocks of birds which they saw 
from time to time, however, somewhat cheered them ; 
and as all these were flying in one direction towards 
the south-west, they hoped that the promised land lay 
in that quarter. And thus three weeks passed away. 

By this time Columbus' difficulties had increased. 
The men openly talked of seizing the ships by force, 
and returning to Spaiu ; and in this design many of 
the officers joined them. Columbus was not dismayed 
even by this, but partly by entreaties, by prayers, and 
by words of encouragement, he at last persuaded them 
to sail onwards for three more days, promising that 
if during that time no land were discovered they 
should have their way. 

As the days passed on, the flocks of birds increased, 
and branches of trees were observed floating on the 
waves. The men's hopes began to revive, and Colum- 
bus after all his toils and difficulties, was cheered with 
fresh signs of success. At length on the 11th of 
October, a.d. 1492, night began to close in upon the 
sea, and still no signs of land. Evensong had been 
sung in all the ships, and prayers offered up to Heaven 
that God would at length look upon them, and grant 
them success. 
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The sun set brightly, and amidst clouds of purple 
and gold went down into the sea ; still, no land. All 
was silent, but the ripple of the evening breeze. The 
sails were furled, and the ships drifted lazily on before 
the wind, as all stood upon the crowded decks, with 
eyes fixed upon the quarter where land was expected. 
The night waned, and the stars shone brightly upon 
the sea; still, no land. Columbus stood alone and 
silent upon the prow of his vessel. He was watching 
with eager eyes a dim far-ofi' light on the horizon, no 
bigger than a tiny star ; but he thought it gradually 
grew brighter. He looked again, it was gone. Clouds 
had risen across it, or the mists of night. Once more 
he looked, and now it was plainly to be seen, and 
much more clearly than before. No doubt remained 
now, for two of his companions as well as himself saw 
it move from place to place. 

At length their success had come; there lay the 
wondrous unknown land; and about midnight the 
joyful cry of " Land ! Land I" was passing from ship 
to ship. Te Dbum was instantly sung, and songs of 
praise and thanksgiving were ofiered up to Him who 
had so far blessed their undertaking. 

At sunrise they landed amidst crowds of silent and 
wondering natives, and Columbus, the first European 
who had ever stepped on the new world, himself was 
the first to kneel down, and kiss the ground for which 
they had so long hoped. A cross was soon erected, 
and in the name of Christ, and in that of their 
Sovereign of Castile and Leon, they took possession 
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of the new country. It was the Island of San Salva- 
dor, one of the Bahama or Lucaya Isles, which form 
so large a cluster. 

Many other islands were afterwards discovered, and 
Columhus had again to encounter storms and perils 
from the weather, as well as dangers from the hands 
of his crew, a part of whom, under the command of 
Pinzon, one of his officers, deserted him, and set sail 
for Europe. 

In this distress, shipwreck came upon him, and he 
was at last left with hut one small crazy vessel to cross 
the wide ocean. But he never despaired, and after 
visiting several other parts of Hispaniola, as he named 
the island, founded a fort there, with the entire good- 
will of the natives, and garrisoned it with about forty 
of his men. This fort he pretended was to be a de- 
fence against the Garibbeans, of whom the natives 
stood in great fear ; and having appointed a governor 
over it, set sail once more for Spain on January 4th, 
A.D. 1493. After many storms and narrow escapes 
from entire wreck, they at length overtook their 
treacherous companions, who said they had been 
driven by stress of weather out to sea. Columbus 
knew how false this was, but judged that it was no 
time for quarrelling, and therefore pardoned the of- 
fenders. 

The ships now joyfully sailed together, and after a 
long and stormy voyage, finally reached the Azores or 
Western Isles. As soon as the weather permitted, he 
again bore away for Spain, but was again overtaken 
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by a hurricane, and separated from his companion ship. 
After two days and two nights he was driven tip the 
river Tagus, where he was allowed by the King of 
Portugal to land, and received with great honours at 
Lisbon. The Portuguese were sorry enough now that 
they had lost so great a chance of fame, but still they 
did not refuse to Columbus the praise and honour 
which he deserved. 

After spending a few days at Lisbon, Columbus 
again set sail, fearing lest his treacherous companions 
should bear the first tidings of success to Spain. 

On March 15th, exactly seven months and eleven 
days after setting out, his little ship once more reached 
Palos, where thousands received him with welcome 
voices, and heard with wonder and joy the account 
which he gave of the new world, as they looked upon 
the strange people, and the singular animals he had 
brought with him. The other vessel too, the Pinta, 
at length reached the harbour; and all now crowded 
to return thanks to Heaven for their safe and pros- 
perous voyage. 

Columbus was invited to court with all respect and 
honour. Ferdinand and Isabella were now ready 
enough to encourage him, and be his patrons when 
all difficulties had been overcome, and success at- 
tained. He was brought into their presence and com- 
manded to seat himself, and give an account of all 
his voyages and discoveries. This he did, and so de- 
lighted the king and queen, that they instantly knelt 
upon the ground, and offered up thanks to God for 

k2 
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his success. Honours of all kinds were now paid to 
Colunfbus, but what delighted him most of all was 
the order to equip a new fleet. There was no lon- 
ger any trouble in procuring either ships, money, or 
crew. Hundreds were praying to be employed; 
begging to be allowed to join in a scheme, which a 
year before they had looked at with scorn and doubt. 
The golden ornaments, and the accounts of the land 
which were brought home in the ships of Columbus 
filled the whole nation with a thirst after gold. They 
fancied that the far-off land of India, as they called it, 
was to be to them an inexhaustible mine of wealth 
and splendour. 

Seventeen well equipped vessels were soon ready, 
and among their crew of 15,000 men were to be found 
many of the noblest families of Spain. The right of 
Ferdinand and Isabella to all past as well as future 
discoveries in the new world was now confirmed by 
the Pope, Alexander VI., and with the new voyagers 
went several priests that the conquered natives might 
become Christians. 

Of Columbus' second voyage we have not space 
here to speak more than very briefly. 

His success was complete. He visited again the 
Caribbee Islands, and after planting colonies there, 
proceeded to Hispaniola, where he had made his first 
settlement. The fort had been burnt, and all his 
companions murdered before he arrived; and this 
terrible fiite had been caused by their cruelty and in- 
justice to the natives. 
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Other and larger settlements were soon made, the 
chief of which was named Isabella in honour of the 
queen. Meanwhile some of the discontented among 
the colonists had returned home, and at court even 
there found many ears ready to listen to their unjust 
accusations of Columbus. 

He himself, however, after encountering many diffi- 
culties, and making many fresh discoveries, returned 
to Spain, where his rich spoils of gold dust, pearls, 
and cotton, soon restored him to favour. After two 
years once again he set out with six ships for the New 
World, and reaching Trinidad explored the mouth 
of the mighty river Orinoko. But his enemies at 
home were not idle in his absence, and, by constant 
accusations, at length induced the king to send out an 
officer to inquire into the conduct of Columbus. 
The charges brought against him were injustice, and 
tyranny over the colonists ; that he had caused vast 
and useless expense to the Spanish nation ; and that 
his arrogance and pride were greater than became a 
king. Columbus was most falsely condemned, and 
sent home a captive, in chains. No sooner had he 
returned, than the queen gave immediate orders for 
his release. He was treated with bare respect, but 
almost as a prisoner. 

His fourth and last voyage was undertaken not long 
after this, and after suffering storms and hardships 
of many descriptions, both from friends and enemies, 
he once again reached Hispaniola. His stay here was 
short, and he proceeded to explore the coast of 
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America from Garewsa Dioz to Porto Bello. This 
was his last undertaking. In a.d. 1504 he returned 
broken-hearted to Spain^ where he departed this life 
at Valladolid, a.d. 1505. He died neglected and 
forsaken by the very people who but a short time 
before had honoured him as their benefactor; and for 
whom he had done and suffered so much. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Ferdinand and Isabklla. — Charles I. — Ximenbs. — Fle- 
MiNOs. — Charles in England. — Hbnrt VIII. — Quarrel 
BETviTEBN Francis and Charles.—Death and Character 
OF Charles. 

• 

When Ferdinand and Isabella became king and queen 
of Castile and Leon, tbe history of Spain was becoming 
most important. Her possessions were much in- 
creased, and not long after their accession Arragon 
was added to them; and as her power increased 
abroad, peace was established at home. Many victo- 
ries had been gained over the Moors, and the dis- 
coveries of Christopher Columbus were about to bring 
golden spoils from a new world. 

Ferdinand had not the noble qualities of his wife 
Isabella, and though wise and prudent, was suspicious, 
and a slave to ambition. To enlarge his dominions he 
scrupled not to adopt any measure, or to remove 
by any means any obstacle in his path. The kingdom 
of Granada had been gradually decreasing for many 
years, and its splendour was now passing away. Many 
of the chief cities had been taken by the Christian 
power, and after the loss of Gibraltar, the Moors never 
made much head against their oppressors. The fir^^ 
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effort of the new sovereigns was to entirely subdue 
this kingdom; and for ten years war was carried 
on almost without cessation. 

But though Ferdinand had become king by his 
marriage with Isabella, the Castilians were unwilling 
to give him more than the name. They thought 
he should be content with the honour of being the 
queen's husband, without interfering in any way with 
the government ; while his own people of Arragon 
asserted that he was the real heir to the crown, as 
Henry had died without sons. After some .time, how- 
ever, it was agreed that the royal power should be 
divided in this way. When the king and queen were 
together justice should be administered in the names of 
both, but that each in separate provinces should have 
full and complete authority, alone. All taxes and rates 
should be levied in the name of Isabella, and on 
the royal escutcheon the arms of Castile should be 
on the dexter (the chief) side, supported by those 
of Arragon. In all laws and charters, &c., and on all 
coins the names of both should appear, Ferdinand 
being the first; and while all civil offices were filled up 
in her name, those of the Church were in the names of 
both. Thus was it settled, though neither party was 
satisfied ; and though dissatisfied, both the king and 
queen had need of great caution lest they should 
offend the nobles, many of whom rivalled their sove- 
reign in power and magnificence. 

It was not until a.d. 1479 that peace was finally 
settled with Portugal. Though Alphonso had been 
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defeated, and been driven to seek the assistance of 
Louis of France, he was unwilling to give up all hopes 
of the crown of Castile. Now, however, the French 
king proved a traitor to him, and he gave up all hope 
of success; promising to make no further claims. 
This was of great advantage to Castile at this time, 
when she had other enemies to contend with nearer 
home. In Andalusia several important cities, as 
Seville and Xeres, had been seized on by the more 
powerful grandees, under pretence of fortifying them 
against the Portuguese. Ferdinand could not himself 
march against these insurgents, for he was suddenly 
called into Arragon, where the old king his father was 
near to death. Isabella, however, boldly undertook 
the expedition herself, gained possession of Seville, 
and in a great measure quieted the rebellion before she 
was joined by the king. In a short time, all Andalu- 
sia had submitted either to force or treaty, and the 
affairs of Spain began to prosper on all sides. Great 
part of the kingdom of Sardinia was taken by the 
Castilian fleet, and in the following year (1479), on 
the death of John of Arragon, that kingdom also was 
added to Castile ; so that the young prince John, just 
born, was heir to a wide and powerful kingdom. All 
Spain but Granada was now subject to the sovereigns 
of Castile. 

To subdue this country was therefore the next 
object of Ferdinand's ambition. The annual Spanish 
tribute of 100,000 ducats had been demanded by Fer- 
dinand of the Moors at Granada, but, instead of tribute. 
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the brave king Abul Hassan nobly replied, "They 
have been long since dead, who agreed to pay that 
tribute ; nor gold nor silver is now coined in the mint 
of Granada : but instead of ducats, spears, darts and 
scymetars." Both sides soon prepared for war. Many 
conflicts had before this taken place, with various sue- 
cess on both sides. There had been severe and bloody 
fights, at Zahara and Alhama, and the latter the 
Moors now resolved to take. Their attempt was, how- 
ever, unsuccessful, and Ferdinand laid waste almost 
the whole country to the gates of Granada. And not 
only had the Moorish king to contend with the force 
of Castile, but in his own city a rebellion had broken 
out, headed by his own son Abul-Abdallah. This 
struggle between the Moorish parties for power lasted 
fpr some time, and much blood was shed by the 
noblest of Granada in the conflict between father and 
son. 

Meanwhile, the Castilians began to despair of being 
able to keep possession of the country and forts which 
they had gained. The great plain of Granada was 
ravaged by Ferdinand at the head of a large body 
of troops, but in several other places, as Loxa and 
Malaga, Castile was defeated with great loss. The 
Christian army had advanced secretly among the 
mountain passes upon Malaga, and attacked it with 
great success. As they retired from the siege laden 
with spoil, the Moors sallied out after them, overtook 
them in the darkness, and cut them to pieces. Few 
were the Moors, says an old Chronicle, and yet defeat 
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came upon the Christians. So few were they, that 
their victory seems almost miraculous. But it was not 
to be wondered at; the Christians fought not as good 
warriors fought of old; they neither confessed nor 
received the sacrament before the fight. They fought 
not as Christians for the Holy Faith, but for love 
of gain, and, thus fighting, were defeated with greajt 
loss. 

This was the beginning of the downfall of the 
Moors; and the ruin of their kingdom was much 
hastened by the quarrels which were constantly break- 
ing out among themselves. The Arab power in Spain 
had lasted for about 800 years, and was now drawing 
to a close. The Moors were driven from place to 
place, and one fort after another fell into the hands of 
Ferdinand, who was most unwearied in his attacks 
upon them. Ferdinand did all he could to keep alive 
the quarrels among the Moonsh chieftains, and in 
Granada itself sent assistance to the younger Abdallah, 
who was warring against his uncle the king. By this 
cunning policy he greatly weakened the power of the 
enemy. Winter came on however before the fall of 
the Moors was oomplete,.and they still retained pos- 
session of Granada itself, a well fortified, strong city, 
surrounded by a double wall, and thirty thousand 
towers. 

In general Ferdinand was humane and generous 
to the inhabitants of the conquered towns, though one 
or two instances occurred in which he showed great 
cruelty. He was not, however, so beloved by his own 

L 
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people, or respected by the enemy, as Isabella bis 
qneen. She was much liked by all classes, especially 
the soldiers, whom she visited in the camp; en- 
couraging them to endure the hardships of war, and 
giving them money and clothes. She also fitted up 
large tents, called " the Queen's Hospitals for the sick 
and wounded," where proper attendants and medicdnea 
were always ready.* The discipline of the army was 
well attended to, and being of a brave and persevering 
spirit, she was never daunted by defeat or loss. Many 
among the more powerful and ambitious nobles were 
brought to quiet subjection by her good management, 
and from being inclined to be enemies were made 
friends. And thus the war prospered; and by de- 
grees attracted into the service of Spain warriors from 
all parts of Europe. Among the English troops was 
the famous Lord Scales. He was a brave and hardy 
warrior, and after the manner of the English at die 
time loved to fight with a large and heavy battle-axe 
on foot. Being present at a siege of one of the Moor- 
ish towns, " as he was mounting a scaling ladder he 
received a blow from a stone which dashed out two of 
his teeth, and stretched him on the ground." He 
soon recovered however from this, and when the king 
and queen came to visit and condole with him, ex- 
claimed, "It is little to lose a few teeth in the 
service of Him who has given me all." " He has but 
opened a window to see more readily what passes 

* Pre6catt*8 Ferdinand and Isabella. 
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within." The nobles and great chiefs were armed and 
clad in great splendour, and looked strangely dif- 
ferent from the queen, who clad in complete mail and 
mounted on her war-horse, was but simply dressed. 
When it was needed, however, the sovereigns 
themselves appeared in great pomp. When the 
king and queen met at the camp before Moclin, 
the queen was at the head of a long troop of 
mules, on which rode her train of courtly damsels. 
Her saddle chains were of gold and silver, with 
trappings of crimson satin, and her mantilla of glow- 
ing scarlet. Thus like a brave and noble queen, she 
rode onwards to thp king Ferdinand, who came to 
meet her at the head of his nobles. His doublet was 
of crimson, with breeches of yellow satin ; while across 
his shoulders was a mantle of rich brocade. His Moorish 
scimitar hung at his side, and under a bonnet of rich silk 
his flowing hair was confined by an inner cap. Not 
far from the king rode the brave Lord Scales, no 
longer " en bianco,'' (that is, without arms,) as when 
in the fight, but clad in complete mail. This di^lay 
of pomp and magnificence pleased the Spaniards, and 
after every victory Isabella took care that by splendid 
processions, and loud thanks in all churches and cathe- 
drals, a religious feeling should be kept up among her 
people. Whenever a Moorish city was gained, the 
standard of the Cross was hoisted on the towers and 
ramparts, and the great banner of S. James, the 
Spanish patron saint, opened wide before the wind. 
Then all the mosques were purified, and sprinkled with 
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holy water. Christian prayers were said, and all Chris- 
tian captives released from the city prisons. In one 
city alone upwards of 400 were thus set free. 

While the Spanish monarchs thus carried on the 
war with success, they did not neglect the adminis- 
tration of affidrs at home. Isabella had long ohserred 
how imperfectly justice was administered, and now 
used every exertion that the laws might he strictly 
enforced. Many new laws and r^;ulations were made, 
which added much to the quiet and well-being of the 
people. 

Among the more powerful of the nobles many had 
.collected large troops of desperate and abandoned men, 
and retired into strong fortresses, from which they 
issued at times, plundering the inhabitants, or way- 
laying and robbing travellers. These banditti Isabella 
resolved to destroy, and by degrees carried her plan 
into execution. The fortresses among the hills were 
one by one stormed or compelled to surrender, the 
rebels punished, and their strongholds rased to the 
ground. All these measures added to the prosperity 
and peace of the people, and proved the wisdom of 
Isabella. 

But though wise, she showed her bigotry by 
idlowing the Inquisition to be established in Castile, 
and the Jews to be persecuted with the most atrocious 
cruelty. Even those who had been baptized and 
admitted into the Church were accused of only out- 
wardly submitting, and of being still Jews in heart. 
And no sooner were they seized by. the Inquisition, 
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than condemnation followed. They were accused of 
the most extravagant crimes^ condemned without 
being allowed to defend themselves, tortured and put 
to death with every species of malicious cruelty. In 
Seville and Cadiz alone two thousand were burned 
in one year ; and almost as great a number perished 
in other ways. No sooner was the Inquisition estab- 
lished in Castile, than Ferdinand determined to carry it 
into Arragon. Against this the Cortes, or parliament 
of Arragon, were strongly opposed ; but the king was 
now too powerful to be resisted, and so at length 
prevailed. The same scenes of persecution and cruelty 
were again repeated throughout Arragon. 

Meanwhile the war against the Moors was not neg- 
lected. Malaga was still in their hands, and against it 
Ferdinand now marched. It was a strong and im- 
portant city, situated, as you see, on the southern 
coast, and the Christians were very anxious to gain it. 
But the Moors of Malaga were very brave, and endured 
a terrible siege for three months. Famine, however, 
they could not bear for a long time, and so at last, 
after undergoing great sufferings, the city was sur- 
rendered ; and Ferdinand having taken possession of 
it, marched back in triumph to Cordova. 

In the year 1490 an ambassador was sent to Portu- 
gal to treat with the young prince Alphonso concern- 
ing his marriage with Isabella the queen's daughter ; 
and they were at length married at Evoi*a with great 
pomp. He lived but a short time after his marriage, 

l2 
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and Isabella returned into Castile the following year in 
great sorrow. 

No sooner had Ferdinand gained Malaga than he 
tamed all his strength against Granada, the last great 
stronghold of the Moors. This he summoned to 
surrender, but was answered by the Moorish king, 
" that it was not in his power to snrrender, but in his 
people's." Ferdinand, knowing yery well that he 
could never hope to storm the city, resolved to see 
what famine would do. All the crops in the neigfa« 
bourhood of Granada were soon destroyed, and in 
revenge for Moorish inroads, he now laid waste the 
country far and wide, and closely besieged the city. 
The siege continued for a long while, and for a long 
while was borne with brave endurance. From time to 
time a dauntless band of Moors would sally forth from 
the gates, but scarcely ever escaped being cut to pieeea^ 
though they fought with bravery and skill. Still the 
siege continued; and still Granada was safe. At 
length Ferdinand resolved to raise all round the 
ramparts firm, lasting buildings of brick and stone, 
instead of the tents in which his forces had before 
encamped. This struck great dismay into the Moors, 
and they now began to despair. Ferdinand named 
his new encampment Santa ¥h, and having formed 
it into regular streets, surrounded the whole with 
a wall. Against this the Moorish king made one 
desperate attack, but failed, and he was driven back 
into the city with great loss. All his supplies were 
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cut off, and all hope of relief taken away ; so that 
nought was now left hut to surrender. And this, at 
last, they were compelled to do. 

A treaty was drawn up and agreed to hy the Moorish 
and Christian powers, and according to this, the 
Moors were to keep possession of all their mosques, 
their religion and laws; and he ruled by their own 
Cadis, under the supreme power of Castile. The king 
himself was to do homage, and all the artillery and 
forts to he surrendered, within sixty days. At the 
end of that time Ferdinand and Isabella entered the 
Moorish city with great pomp and splendour, and 
as they met the sorrowing king Abdallah, received 
from him the keys of the city. " Thine, O king,'' 
said the Moorish hero, " are they, since Allah decrees 
it ; be merciful and moderate in thy victory/' Weep- 
ing sorrowfully, then the Moorish monarch returned 
to his own family and lands among the mountains, 
while Ferdinand rode on in triumph to Granada with 
the keys of the Alhambra. Then throughout the 
wide city, now conquered and brought low, was heard 
the shout of triumph, the sound of bells, and songs of 
praise. Ts Deum was sung, and from every tower 
floated, below the cross, the royal standard of S. 
James. So fell Granada, and so triumphed the power 
of Spain. The name of Ferdinand and Spain was now 
at its height ; and the other nations of Europe looked 
on his success against the Infidels as a triumph for all 
Christendom. 

Flushed with this success, the king now resolved on 
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a cruel and unjust measure, the banishment of the 
Jews from his dominions. In this also the queen 
joined. This persecuted race of people fled in all 
directions for safety, and took refuge in many neigh- 
bouring countries, most of them stripped and plun- 
dered of the greater part, if not all, of their pos- 
sessions. Wherever they settled, they still preserved, 
as they had done in Spain for so many centuries, their 
own language, usages, religion, race, almost unmixed. 

Meanwhile Portugal was becoming almost as great 
and famous as Spain. Her discoveries and success 
abroad had, as I told you in the last chapter, been many 
and important. The Cape of Good Hope had been 
doubled, and the riches of India reached, and brought 
back to their native land by the enterprising Portuguese. 

This being the case, Ferdinand now, after the con- 
quest of the Moors, began to incline to favour Christo- 
pher Columbus, and listen to his plans. We have 
seen how Columbus succeeded, and what return he 
met for all he underwent, and won for his ungrateful 
countrymen. His success greatly added to the power 
and renown of Spain, though he was suffered to die in 
poverty and obscurity. 

Charles VIII. of France saw the increasing power of 
Spain, and as he was then planning an invasion of Italy, 
was anxious to make a treaty with Ferdinand of Arra- 
gon, the ally and near relative of the King of Naples, 
whose kingdom he was about to invade. A treaty of 
peace was concluded with France, of great advantage to 
Spain ; and Charles having entered Italy with a vast 
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anny was successful in all quarters. A treaty was also 
made with England, by which Catherine the daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella became the wife of Arthur 
prince of Wales, son of Henry YII. of England. This 
Catherine on the decease of Arthur became, as you 
know, famous as the wife of Henry YIII. of England. 

Meanwhile Charles, assisted by the troops of Fer- 
dinand had carried success with him throughout 
Italy ; when he suddenly died in the midst of his vic- 
tories, and was succeeded by Louis XII. This king, 
ambitious as Charles, soon defeated Ferdinand King 
of Naples, and took possession of his country. 

But Gonzales de Cordova, the brave general whom 
Ferdinand of Arragon had sent to the assistance of. 
the French king, refused to give up any part of the 
newly-acquired territory, and so open war was declared 
between France and Spain. This lasted during six 
campaigns, and at length ended in the triumph of 
Arragon ; thus once again the power of Spain pros- 
pered. At home, however, affairs prospered not. 

Isabella of Portugal having died without children, 
the crown of Castile and Arragon must now descend 
to Joanna, wife of Philip of Flanders. 

This princess, though amiable in manner, was so 
weak of mind as to be almost an idiot. Her husband, 
the Arch-Duke of Austria being a stranger to the 
Spaniards, was invited by Ferdinand to sojourn for a 
time in his future kingdom. He came, and with his 
wife Joanna was well received by the Spanish 
monarchs, and tlieir people. 
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Isabella was much hurt to see how little affection 
Philip showed for his wife, while the king was en- 
raged and jealous at the anxiety Philip showed to 
gain possession of his new dominions. Isabella's 
grief in a great measure hastened her death which 
took place in the year of our Lord 1504, soon after 
the departure of Philip and Joanna into Flanders. 
She Umguished for a few months, and then died at 
Medina del Campo, having shortly before made a will 
by which Ferdinand was appointed regent, until the 
eldest son of Joanna was of age. Her death-bed was 
surrounded by weeping friends and relatives, but the 
queen exclaimed, ** Weep not for me, nor offer fruit- 
less prayers for my recovery, but rather for the salva- 
tion of my soul." She died as she had lived, a 
sincere though bigoted cathoUc. She had lived fifty- 
four yean, and of these reigned thirty. Her body 
was borne in great state to Granada, where it rested 
in a Franciscan monastery, until the death of Fer- 
dinand, when it was removed into the cathedral of 
the city, which she had done so much to gain for her 
country. 

Her character was on the whole generous, noble, 
and frank. She never acted in an underhand man- 
ner, and though led by her advisers into acts of 
cruelty, was at times generous and humane. She 
aided her cardinal and counsellor Ximenes in all his 
efforts to improve the laws and condition of her 
people, and was, as we have seen, the great patron of 
Columbus. The establishment of the Inquisition and 
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the banishment of the Jews are the two blots upon 
her memory; but these perhaps are not so much 
blots on her moral character, as the fruits of that 
blind zeal which so often in those days led men to 
excesses, as they said, for the cause of religion. 

Soon after her death Ferdinand resigned the title of 
King of Castile, while Philip and Joanna were pro- 
claimed joint sovereigns. The Castilians themselves 
for the most part favoured the cause of the new 
sovereigns, and hated Ferdinand for his endeavours 
to check their power, and reduce their strength : and 
Ferdinand was glad to have among his supporters the 
wise and powerful Cardinal Ximenes. 

When the news of Isabella's death reached Flan- 
ders, Philip was most indignant at finding another 
appointed guardian of his son, and regent instead of 
himself; but was obliged to submit, as the Cortes had 
confirmed Ferdinand's title of regent. Ferdinand on 
the other hand was resolved, if possible, to deprive 
Philip and his son of all hope of possessing Arragon, 
Naples, and Navarre, and so determined to many 
again. He accordingly sought, and gained, in mar- 
riage the niece of the French King Louis XII. and 
by her had one son, who died while an infant, and 
thus prevented the division of the Spanish kingdom. 

Meanwhile Philip and Joanna had set out for Cas- 
tile, and after being driven by stress of weather into 
England, at length reached Castile, to the great joy 
of almost all parties. Ferdinand was obliged with 
sorrow to resign the regency, and Philip became al- 
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moat absolute king. He could not persuade the 
Castilians to make him king until the young prince 
was of age, but was proclaimed with Joanna as 
Philip I., and their son the heir as Prince of Asturiaa. 
Philip however enjoyed his power but for a few 
months, and died suddenly in the prime of life at the 
age of twenty-eight. While he lived the government 
was conducted by him and Joanna in the most reck- 
less manner; and the discontent of the peoi^e daily 
increased. 

Meanwhile Ferdinand, having resigned the regency, 
had retired into Naples, where his brave Captain 
Gonzales de Cordova still ruled, as viceroy of the 
king of Arragon. During his absence fresh disputes 
aros^ as to the choice of a regent. It was clear that 
Joanna would never be in a fit state of mind to 
govern, and the nobles were now divided in favour of 
Maximilian, Philip's father, or of Ferdinand. Among 
those who supported Ferdinand was Cardinal Ximenes, 
and his power and influence at length induced the 
Castilians to choose Ferdinand as their regent. This 
Cardinal Ximenes was a very famous man, and so I 
shall tell you somewhat more about him. 

Originally he was a poor Franciscan Friar, and 
when Cardinal Mendoza was Queen's Isabella's chief 
adviser, Ximenes was noticed by him, and brought 
from a quiet hermit's hfe to court. In 1492 Ximenes 
was made private confessor to the queen, and after- 
wards became Archbishop of Toledo at the death of 
Mendoza, who also was a great and remaricable masi 
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lo 1495. When Ximenes had reached this high posi- 
tion^ his power over the queen was immense. He 
scrupled not to use towards her the boldest language, 
and, once when very angry the queen asked him if he 
knew to whom he was speakings replied. Yes, he knew 
full well, he was speaking to nothing more than a 
'mere handful of dust. 

Ximenes did much for the welfare of Spain, by the 
wise counsel which he gave to the queen, and the re« 
form which he helped her to make in the state of 
monasteries and nunneries throughout the land. 
This latter measure gave great offence at first, but 
eventually was the cause of much good. When an 
old man Ximenes undertook the conversion of the 
Mahometans of Granada, and laboured at it with great 
success. It was under his direction that the Psalms, 
Gospels, and Epistles were translated into Arabic for 
the use of the new converts. But though well re- 
ceived in Granada, the Cardinal's movement caused 
an insurrection in Alpuzanas, which was quelled with 
difficulty. 

Ximenes was a man of an energetic, proud, and 
fierce spirit, and had great power over Ferdinand, 
whose minister he now became. In 1509, he un- 
dertook an expedition against the Moors in Africa, 
at the head of eighty vessels, and having met with 
great success returned to Spain, and built a college 
at Alcala as an offering to God for his victory. 
But in all affairs at home Ximenes was equally in 
earnest, and having almost complete power in his 
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haadsy often acted more like Ferdinand's master than 
minister. Almost all his measures, however, were for 
the good of Spain, and though feared, he was popu- 
lar among his countrymen. 

In 1511 the King of Navarre, having refused to 
grant Ferdinand a passage through his country, was 
suddenly attacked by the forces of ArragOD, lost 
Pampeluna and many other important cities, and 
Navarre was annexed to the crown of Castile. This 
expedition was the last of Ferdinand's life, though he 
lived for several years after. The poor weak-minded 
queen Joanna was still alive, but scarcely ever left the 
room in which she lived for forty-seven years. 

Ximenes retained his power over the king Ferdinand 
until the last, and at his death at Truxillo in 1516, 
was named regent until Charles his grandson and 
heir arrived in Spain. Ferdinand was buried in 
Granada by the side of his noble Queen Isabella. 

He had been an ambitious, brave king, and never 
scrupled when he could not accomplish his purpose by 
truth and justice, to be unjust, false, and revengeful. 

Charles I. of Spain, and Fifth Emperor of Ger- 
many, succeeded to the throne of a great and powers 
fill kingdom, when he became King of Castile and 
Arragon. This kingdom now iucluded not only 
almost the whole of Spain, but Naples, Sardinia, and 
Sicily, all rich and fruitful countries ; besides the dis- 
coveries in the New World, which were daily more 
numerous and important. 

The Cardinal, now regent over this great kingdom 
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until the arrival of the young king, although an old 
man, was still vigorous, and determined both in coun- 
sel, and in act. The sudden death of Ferdinand had 
thrown the kingdom into disorder, and many among 
the powerful nobles immediately took arms and 
broke into open rebellion. But the brave resolu- 
tion and firmness of Ximenes soon quelled these 
disturbances, and the discontented nobles found that 
they still had one over them who, though not a king, 
was resolved to rule them with an iron hand. 

The young King Charles was but sixteen years of 
age when his grandfather died, and was then living in 
the Netherlands, under the care of Margaret, widow 
of Charles of Burgundy, and Margaret of Austria, his 
aunt. By these two he had been well educated, having 
for his tutors William De Croy, Lord of Chievres, and 
Adrian of Utrecht. The Lord of Chievres was a 
noble and brave man, and educated the young prince 
in all the martial exercises of the age ; while Adrian no 
less famous as a scholar, sought to train him in all 
the learning which became so great a prince. Charles 
however, preferred the teaching of Chievres, and un- 
der his guidance not only learned to excel in all the 
accomplishments of a warrior, but also became well 
read in the history and government of other nations, 
and the art of ruling his own. Such an education 
made him a manly, grave, and thoughtful prince, and 
with the wise Ximenes for his adviser, the Spanish 
people hoped great things from him. 

Adrian of Utrecht was appointed joint-regent with 
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Ximenes, and though the Cardinal agreed to this 
against the wiahes of the Spaniards, he had but little 
more than the name of regent : the real power was 
still in the hands of Ximenes, who was much beloved 
by lus countrymen. 

His Flemish ministers had advised Charles to as- 
sume the title of king, but this was most strongly 
opposed by the whole nation, who still looked upon 
Joanna as their sovereign, though she was utterly 
unable to act as a queen. Ximenes himself was at 
first much opposed to this wish of the king, but on 
receiving a command from the Pope, charging him to 
persuade the Spaniards to acknowledge Charles as their 
monarch, he immediately assembled the Cortes, and 
addressed them with his usual firmness and decision. 

Nothing was heard in all parts of the council but 
objections and murmuring. The nobles declared that 
Joanna had never been declared unfit to reign, and 
was therefore still their lawful sovereign. But the 
Cardinal sternly told them they were not there to de- 
liberate but to obey. 

"This day," said he, "shall your king be pro- 
claimed in the royal city Madrid, and without doubt 
other cities will soon be as loyal." 

Thus Ximenes founded the royal power : and as he 
began so he continued. His next step was to raise 
a body of troops out of the freemen of every city, who 
should be free from all taxes, and be commanded by. 
officers to be paid by the public money. These troops 
he pretended were for the defence of the country 
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agiunst the frequent inroads of the Moors from 
Africa ; but his real object was to entirely crush the 
power of the nobles. Before this the king had de- 
pended ouly on the grandees for supplies of troops 
in time of war ; and was cousequently very often com- 
pletely at their mercy. The people would have mur- 
mured against any new tax for the support of paid 
troopsy while this wise plan of the Cardinal gave 
them no offence, and at the same time took from the 
nobles one great source of power. 

In all this Adrian had little or no part : and 
though Charles's Flemish ministers were nfuch en- 
raged, and appointed two other regents to share in 
the government, Ximenes without difficulty still 
managed to retain all the real power in his own 
hands. And this he continued to do without giving 
ground for a single cause of complaint. Meanwhile 
war broke out in Navarre. 

This kingdom had been invaded, and subdued by 
the late King Ferdinand, and Jean D'AIbret driven 
into exile. On the death of Ferdinand, however, 
D*Albret hoped to regain his lost kingdom, and now 
invaded it with great vigour. But the Cardinal was 
as skilful in war as in peace. Troops were instantly 
despatched into Navarre, D'AIbret was defeated with 
great loss, and the whole kingdom once more in the 
power of Castile. Pampeluna alone of all the strong 
holds, was suffered to remain undestroyed, and this 
was most strongly fortified. 

Charles, though earnestly advised by all his real 
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friends, and especially the Cardinal, to visit Ins king^ 
dom, was still abroad. The war between him and 
Francis of France still continued, and his Flemish 
courtiers were unwilling that he should set out for 
Spain. At length, however, peace was concluded » 
and wisely determining to take the advice of Ximenes, 
Charles set sail for Spain, a.d. 1517* 

No sooner had he landed in Asturias, than he was 
received with joy by people of all classes. His 
wise and faithful minister fell sick on his way to 
meet him, and from his sick-bed at Bos Equillos 
he wrote imploring his sovereign to choose his 
ministers and advisers from among the Spaniards, 
and to dismiss the Flemings who were hated by 
his people. Charles would have been wise if he had 
acted thus. 

The counsel was that of a wise and good man, who 
had done more for the prosperity of Spain than any 
other man had ever done, but Charles foolishly re- 
fused to heed it, and basely neglected his faithful 
adviser. The Flemish courtiers persuaded the king 
to dismiss the Cardinal from his office, under the 
plea that the fatigues of so arduous a post were now 
too great for him. 

This was more than even Ximenes could endure, 
and his death quickly followed. He died, as he had 
lived, with his heart fixed on the good of his country, 
his last act being to forbid the sale of those indul- 
gences in Spain, which had caused so much evil in 
other parts of Europe, a.d. 1517* The Flemish cour- 
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lien rejoiced greatly at the Cardinal's death, and now 
hoped to gain entire mastery o?er the young prince. 
But they had the entire nation against them, and the 
Spaniards' hatred was now farther increased by 
Charles' refusing to make the Archbishop of Saragossa 
Archbishop of Toledo as Ferdinand had wished, and 
appointing in his place a foreigner, William De Croy, 
the nephew of Chievres. 

Nor was this all. All offices of worth about the 
king were taken from his Spanish subjects, and given 
to these hateful Flemings, while the king's younger 
brother Ferdinand, a young prince very dear to the 
nation, was sent away into Flanders. 

This being the case, when the king, in 1518, called 
together the Cortes, at Valladolid, he found them 
most unwilling to allow him the title of king. The 
authority they allowed him, but the title of Sovereign 
they declared was still properly Joanna's. At length it 
was settled that if ever the queen recovered her reason 
she should become sole sovereign ; and that meanwhile 
her name should precede Charles's in all his acts as 
king. ' The Cortes voted him a supply of 100,000 
ducats, but this they did grudgingly, and with ill- 
will. 

In Arragon and the states of Catalonia, the Cortes 
received him still more unfavourably. Arragon re- 
fused his title as king, except as joint-sovereign with 
Joanna, and the supplies which they voted were to go 
towards the payment of the crown debts, which were 
then enormous. The Catalonian cities drew up lists 
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of grie?anee8, instead of grantmg him money ; and 
wherever he went the Spanish hatred against the 
Flemings increased. 

To all these remonstrances, and signs that he was 
fast losing the affection of his people, Charles was 
deaf. At this crisis a new object of ambition seized 
upon the mind of the young king, and to this he 
turned all his attention. 

His grandfather Maximitian Emperor of Germany 
suddenly died, and to his throne Charles hoped to 
succeed. He had two great and powerful rivals, 
Francis of France, and Henry VIII. of England ; but 
over both these he hoped to be successful. The 
Austrians would prefer him, he . thought, to a 
foreigner, and the German States be glad to have an 
Emperor, whose power and dominion would help to 
defend them against the inroads of the Turks, whose 
king Selim II. had raised their kingdom to a great 
pitch of splendour. 

The Pope Leo X. a wise and powerful prince, un- 
willing to increase the power either of France or 
Spain, refused to side with either party. Henry of 
England soon retired from the contest. 

At length in 1519 the German Diet met, and to 
the astonishment of all offered the imperial crown to 
Frederic Elector of Saxony. But Frederic declined 
the honour, and declared it the wisest plan to make 
him their emperor, who was best able to defend them 
against their enemies the Turks. The Diet again 
consulted, and now offered the throne to Charles, who 
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was anxiously waiting for their decision at Barcelona. 
His election was received with great exultation by the 
king himself, but in sorrow by his people, who now 
dreaded that little as the king's regard for them was, 
it would become much less ; while they would be in- 
volved in the expenses of his foreign possessions. 

Leo X. finding that most the powers of Europe 
favoured Charles' cause, wisely joined them, and 
granted him one-tenth of the benefices in Castile to 
defray his expenses in carrying on the war against 
Selim. 

This was a fresh and bitter grievance to the Cas- 
tilians, who determined to resist this oppressive 
measure to the very utmost. So strong was their 
opposition, that Charles was obliged to give way, 
though seconded by the great power of the Pope. 
But Charles had lost the affection of almost all Spain, 
and the seeds of discontent and rebellion were sown 
throughout the land. Very soon they began to 
spring up. 

Throughout Valencia and Arragon, they refused to 
receive Adrian as the king's viceroy, to grant any 
subsidies, or acknowledge a king who did not honour 
them with his presence. Nor was this all. Every- 
where the same spirit of rebellion and disloyalty 
prevailed. The nobles and the lower class of people 
were also enraged not only with the king, but against 
each other. 

Charles had decided against the nobles in favour of 
the commons of Valencia, and a civil war now broke 
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ont in several places. Charles's object howesver, was 
to get money, and at length by means of threats and 
promises he effected his object, and received a grant 
sufficient to enable him to leave Spain for his new 
dominions. Adrian was left as regent of Castile, and 
two viceroys appointed over Arragon and Valencia. 

Charles in the meantime sailed away from Corunna 
and on his way resolved to visit Henry of England. 
He was well and kindly received by the English king 
at Dover, and especially by his cardinal and adviser 
Wolsey, who had all the power, though not the good 
qualities of the wise Cardinal Ximenes. 

In Spain all was disorder and confusion. The peo- 
ple refused to acknowledge or obey Adrian as regent, 
and having chosen Don Juan De Padilla as their 
head and leader, boldly resisted the troops sent against 
them from Valladolid the regent's head quarters. 
The rebels established themselves in Segovia, and 
before the gates of the city they bravely attacked and 
defeated Ronquillos, whom Adrian had sent against 
them, with great loss. 

Juan De Fonseca, whom Charles had appointed 
commander-in-chief in Castile, now advanced upon 
Segovia, at the head of a large force. But at Medina 
del Campo, the people boldly refused to suffer any 
of the stores of artillery to be drawn out, and defied 
Fonseca. Cardinal Ximenes had laid up in this place 
a great store of cannon, of which Fonseca hoped 
by a fierce attack to gain possession. But the 
citizens fought most bravely, and drove him from 
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their walls with great vigour. Fonseca, on thisj giv- 
ing up all hopes of storming the town, set fire to 
some few houses, and consumed in the flames many 
warehouses filled with goods for the next fair. This 
was a great loss to the citizens, but the town was 
still in their possession, and their losses served but to 
increase their hatred for Fonseca. The Cardinal and 
Adrian were much alarmed at this defeat, and now 
pretended that Fonseca had acted beyond his orders, 
and on his return disbanded all his troops. But it 
was now too late to appease the people, and this last 
attempt to pacify them only made them more bold in 
their rebellion. The people now had almost absolute 
power in their hands, arising chiefly from the 
numerous and great cities which in their possession 
were a check against the feudal power of the nobles. 

The leaders of the people now called a solemn as- 
sembly which they named the Holy Junta, to which 
deputies from most of the chief cities came. At this 
meeting it was resolved to take the regency from 
Adrian, and he was accordingly summoned to lay 
down all ensigns of authority, and cease to exercise 
any of the rights of a ruler. Adrian was obliged to 
obey this summons, and was then suffered to retire to 
Valladolid, where he lived as a private person. The 
Junta sent also with this a copy of thirty resolutions, 
by which the chief power was put into the hands of 
the people, and that of the nobles completely 
crushed; promising if the Cardinal and Adrian 
agreed to these to lay down their arms. 
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The next step of Juan De Padilla was to gain 
possession of the poor Queen Joanna, who still re- 
mained in quiet at Tordesillas. This he effected, and 
having informed her of the wretched state of the 
country, and the condition of her people, at first 
imagined from the answer which she made to him 
that she had quite recovered the use of her reason. 
But this was a vain hope, the queen soon feH back 
into her former melancholy state, and once more the 
people were without a sovereign. 

Tidings of all these events soon reached the Emperor 
Charles, who was now far away in Flanders. He was 
much alarmed at them, and immediately sent letters to 
all the great cities of Castile, begging the citizens, 
with all gentleness, to lay down their arms, and pro- 
mising full pardon for the past, and redress for the 
future. To the nobles he also wrote, bidding them 
be firm in defending their own rights against the 
people; at the same time appointing Don Fadriqne 
Enriquez and Don Inigo de Velasoo joint r^;ents 
with Adrian. 

But it was now too late to make peace with the 
people by fair words. They refused these offers, and 
urged their demands upon the king with greater 
boldness than ever. They desired that their king 
should at once return to his kingdom Spain, and live 
there as other kings had done ; that Adrian's appoint- 
ment should cease ; that no more Flemings should be 
brought into Spain; that natives only should hold 
all offices in Church and State ; and that all taxes 
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should be abolished but those in force at the death of 
Isabella. These and many more demands were now 
openly and loudly made. 

Several members of the Junta were chosen, and sent 
into Germany to present this petition to the em- 
peror. But long before they reached Charles's court, 
tidings reached them that their appearance there 
would be unsafe; and their journey therefore was 
fruitless. They halted, and sent back to their coun- 
trymen in Spain the news that Charles refused to 
receive the deputies of his people, or hear their words 
of complaint. This greatly enraged the Castilians, 
who now broke out in open rebellion, and made great 
preparations for the war. 

Hitherto Padilla had been the victorious leader 
of the people, but now they unfortunately chose Don 
Pedro de Giron as their chief, and at once their 
fuccess was at an end. The royal party gained pos- 
session once more of the Queen Joanna, and daily 
increased in power and the number of their adherents. 
On this Giron retired to one of his castles, and 
Padilla was once again hailed by the people as their 
favourite general. After various success however on 
both sides, the royal party were victorious, Padilla 
was taken prisoner, and at once beheaded. He was a 
brave and high-spirited man, and having written a 
• letter full of love and affection to his wife was put 
to death April 23, 1522. Without a leader the 
popular party daily declined; and though some few 
towns resisted, it was only for a time, and at the 

N 
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beginning of the new year peace reigned through- 
out Castile. In all the other kingdoms of Spain the 
struggle had continued between the nobles and people^ 
and in Valencia the war still raged. But this, as well 
as all the other kingdoms, was at length reduced to a 
state of peace, and the cause of the people eTerywhere 
crushed by the power of the nobles. Thus the Em? 
peror Charles for a while triumphed in Spain. 

A.broad, the rivalry between him and the French 
king still continued. Both weie anxious to procure 
the friendship of Henry VIII. of England, at that 
time a very powerful prince ; and to gain this Charles 
visited England in person, and by a pension of 7«000 
ducats contrived to make the Cardinal Wolsey his 
friend. Wolsey at this time had great power over his 
master Henry, and Charles well knew that in him he 
was gaining a good ally. So well did the Spanish 
king succeed, that Wolsey was entirely gained over 
from the cause of Francis. After being but a short 
time in England he returned to Germany, where he 
was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle with great splendour. 

Meanwhile the " Reformation" had broken out in 
Germany, and Luther, in his retreat at Wartburg, 
had printed the first version of the Bible into German. 

The enmity between Francis of France and Charles 
was fomented and kept up by many causes. The 
French king well knowing what ill-will his Spanish, 
subjects bore to Charles, and being mortified at his 
own disappointment in claiming the imperial crown, 
wanted but little excuse for open warfare. In addition 
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to these causes, Charles had behaved treacherously in 
the matter of Navarre, having promised, by treaty, to 
restore Henry d'Albret to the throne of that kingdom. 
Francis therefore determined to invade Navarre, and 
in a few days he had completely overrun the country. 
But though he thus overran the country, he was unable 
to retain possession of it. All the strongholds in the 
kingdom, except Pampeluna, had, as we have seen, 
been destroyed; so that the French were easily driven 
by the forces of Spain from their new conquests ; even 
more quickly than they gained them. In the Nether- 
lands also Francis was at the same time carrying 
on the war, while another body of the French forces 
had crossed the Alps and invaded Italy. 

Charles had, in addition to the pension, led the 
Cardinal Wolsey to aspire to the Papal throne; he 
had promised him all his support in the endeavour. 
But he was false in this as in other promises. Adrian, 
who had been his former tutor and regent, was elected 
Pope, as Adrian VI., at the death of Leo X., a.d. 1522. 
Still, however, Charles contrived to cajole Wolsey 
with false hopes, and promises of help at a future 
election, in order, if possible, to induce Henry of Eng- 
land to declare open war against France. The Earl of 
Surrey indeed made a descent upon the coast of Nor- 
mandy and Bretagne, but meeting with no success, 
the English soon after withdrew. 

The hopes of Charles were now greatly raised by the 
traitorous offer of the high constable of France. 
He had been insulted and slighted by his master 
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Francis, and enraged by his injustice and harshness, 
offered to betray the country into the hands of Henry 
and the Emperor. They were willing enough to listen 
to this offer, and promised the constable as a reward 
the kingdoms of Provence and Dauphin^, which they 
hoped to unite as one kingdom, after driving Francis 
from his dominions. Their plan, a secret one, was 
that Henry of England should invade Picardy, while 
the constable, at the head of 12,000 Germans, was to 
march against the other French forces. This plot 
was, however, discovered, and the constable narrowly 
escaped with his life by flight into Germany. The French 
king frustrated all their plans, conquering the German 
force in Burgundy, and mastering an English force 
under the Duke of Norfolk, which had marched upon 
Paris. Through the long campaign which followed, 
Francis was now for some time successful, but at the 
nege of Pavia in 1525 suffered entire defeat. 

We must now look to Spain, whither Charles had 
returned in 1522 at the express desire of the royalist 
party. The rebels dreaded his return, and fully ex- 
pected severe punishment ; but the king wisely treated 
them with great justice and mercy; few were con- 
demned to death, and very many received a complete 
pardon. By this treatment the king crushed the 
power of the people without increasing that of the 
nobles, who now found that in forging chains for the 
commons they had been preparing bonds for them- 
selves. During the remainder of Charles's reign, very 
few events disturbed the peace and tranquillity of 
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Spain. An insurrection of the Moors was speedily 
quelled, and two great expeditions undertaken against 
the Mahomedan pirates on the African coast. The 
celebrated Corsair Barbarossa had insulted the flag 
of Spain, and against him the Emperor fitted out 
a numerous fleet under the command of Andrea Doria 
the Genoese, one of the most famous mariners of the 
age. This expedition was not successful. But after 
Charles's return to Spain, (he coast of Barbary was in- 
vaded, the piratical fleet destroyed, and many fortresses 
were taken. Solyman, the Turkish emperor, enraged 
at the defeat of his fleet in the Mediterranean by Do- 
ria, appointed Barbarossa to command eighty galleys, 
and implored him to retrieve his disgrace and loss. 

Barbarossa sailed up the Mediterranean, wasting 
the coasts of Sicily and Italy, and carrying terror and 
confusion with him wherever he went, returned to 
Tunis with great plunder. 

Charles' whole strength was now turned against 
Tunis. His fleet was very numerous, and contained 
both soldiers and mariners from all parts of his pos- 
sessions. Spanish and Italian veterans manned the 
galleys of Naples, and with all the flower of Spain 
came a squadron of Portuguese vessels under Louis 
the emperor's brother. By this great armament 
Tunis was closely besieged, and the Spanish arms 
crowned with success both by sea and land. Twenty 
thousand Christian captives were released, and Bar- 
barossa utterly defeated. 

This was a great and glorious triumph to Charles, 

n2 
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but the second expedition againrt the infidel pirates 
under the Dey of Algiers, who aflterwards governed in 
the absence of Barbarossa, was attended with great 
loss and ruin. His ships were wrecked on the coast 
of Algiers, his forces on land defeated with great loss, 
and after suffering great hardships and privations, 
Charles with difficulty escaped to Spain. This second 
expedition took place some two years after the first, 
and he returned from it not in triumph as before, but 
with loss and disgrace. 

In 1525 at the capture of Pavia by the Spanish 
force, Francis had been defeated and taken prisoner 
by his powerful rival, and carried by him in triumph 
to Madrid. Here he continued a prisoner for about 
a year, when a treaty having been at length agreed on 
and signed by both monarchs, Francis was conducted 
by a strong Spanish guard into his own dominions. 
As a guarantee for the fulfilment of his part of the 
treaty, Francis agreed that on the frontiers he should 
be exchanged for his two sons, or twelve of the chief 
French nobles who were to remain as hostages in 
Charles' power. But no sooner had Francis reached 
the farther bank of the River Bidassoa, than leaping 
on a swift horse, he shouted to the guard, " I am 
once more a king," and galloped off at full speed to 
Bayonne. Here he was gladly welcomed by the 
brave queen regent, and not long after declared the 
treaty of Madrid to be null and void ; inasmuch as by 
the law of France he could not dismember any pro- 
vince without the eonsent of all the states. Not long 
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afiter this Francia and Henry of England entered into 
fresh alliance ; and again we find the Cardinal most 
active in the business. A second treaty was after 
some delay made between the French and Spanish 
Emperor, and at length signed at Cambray in the 
year of our Lord 1529. 

By this Francis was to give up Lombardy and 
Italy, Flanders and Artois, while he received in return 
the greater part of Burgundy ; while he was to pay 
two millions of crowns as a ransom for his two sons. 
These were hard terms, but the French king was glad 
to submit to them at the time. The alliance between 
Henry VIII. and Francis was again renewed in 1532, 
when the two monarchs met with great splendour and 
pomp between Calais and Boulogne. This meeting 
was almost as magnificent as the one twelve years be- 
fore, called the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

But though much strengthened by his new alliance, 
Francis lost ground before Charles, whose power was 
fast increasing. 

In 1536 Charles renewed his offers of friendship to 
Henry VIII., and being accepted, he appeared at a 
solemn assembly of cardinals and ambassadors at 
Rome, and there after reviling the conduct of Francis, 
defied him to mortal combat. " Let us decide the 
quarrel man to man, with what arms he pleases, in 
our shirts, on an island, or aboard a galley moored 
in a river." This challenge was not accepted by the 
French king, and the war still continued with unabated 
force in various pairts of the continent, with various 
«ucces8 to both parties. 
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At length in 1538, the Pope efiected an interview 
hetween the rival monarchs, and a tmoe was con- 
doded at Nice on the 16th of June of that year. 
Francis and Charles shortly afterwards met in person, 
bat without any real good will on either side ; and little 
good resulted from the meeting. Meanwhile an in- 
surrection having broken out at Ghent, Francis oflfered 
Charles a safe passage through his dominions. 

This he accepted, and was everywhere received with 
great splendour; and having spent some days at 
Paris with Francis, Charles proceeded towards Ghent. 
On his arrival there, he punished the Ghenters with 
great severity, and put to death some five-and-twenty 
of their most fsmous citizens. Fresh n^otiations 
were soon after this entered into concerning Mikm, 
which both parties wished to possess, but which 
Charles was unwilling to give up. 

This occasioned fresh cause of enmity, and the war 
at length again broke out in 1541, when Charles had 
just concluded his second fatal expedition against the 
Algerines. For six years after this the campaign con- 
tinued and though success for some time attended the 
French, in the end Charles was decidedly victorious, 
and the Peace of Crespi in 1547 closed the long and 
bloody struggle between France and Spain. 

Before any fresh hostilities commenced, Francis 
himself died at Rambouillet, after a few days' illness, 
A.D. 1547, being but a few weeks after the death of 
Henry VIIL "He deserves to be called Great/' 
says an historian, " for three of his acts ; the battle of 
Marignano, his patronage of learned men, and his 
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brave resistance against all the powers. Charles V. 
conqueror of Germany, of Asia, and Africa was 
checked by the waters of the Davne, and the Durance, 
and made shipwreck in France of two of his greatest 
armaments." So far had Charles triumphed; and 
the fame of the Spanish arms was spread throughout 
Europe. 

The mines of the western world now began to pour 
their wealth into Spain, and the other nations of 
Europe looked with fear upon her increasing military 
glory and power. 

Charles had married the Princess Isabella, sister of 
John of Portugal, and by her had two daughters, and 
a son Philip. This young prince he wished to become 
emperor, but without success ; so that in 1554 he was 
glad that his proposal of marriage to Mary of England 
was listened to and accepted. She was a bigoted 
Romanist, and though her union with Philip of Spain 
was hateful to the English nation, Mary herself was 
eager for the match. 

To increase the splendour of the marriage, Charles 
resigned to his son the sovereignty of Spain, and the 
Low Countries, and reserving nothing for himself but 
a small pension, retired to a life of seclusion with his 
flEimily, into the monastery of S. Justus in Estrema- 
dura, where he passed his latter years in religious 
duties, and solitude. Since the days of Charlemagne 
he had been the most powerful sovereign of Europe, 
and now ended his life rather as a private individual 
than a kinjr. His character has been differently de- 
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scribed. His countrymen see ii^ it little to condemn, 
foreigners see little to admire.' He was certainly a 
sagacious and wise prince, and not only brave and en- 
terprising, but persevering to the last degree. His 
reign was not only famous for his own skill in rule, 
and exploits in war, but for the vast possessions which 
his generals acquired in the New World. 

In 1522, Cortez had invaded and conquered 
Mexico, while in a few years Peru fell beneath the 
power of Pizarro. This was a wide and rich terri- 
tory; so that the Spaniard might then justly boast 
that the sun never set on the domains of Spain. This 
territory in the New World furnished many new marts 
for the exports of Spain, and at the death of Charles 
in 1558, Spain was among the most prosperous and 
powerful nations of the world. Charles died at the 
monastery of S. Justus, on September 21, 1558. 

During his reign learning had been much encouraged 
both by the king, and Cardinal Ximenes. Among 
the celebrated men who flourished during this age 
were Miguel Cervantes, the author of Don Quixote ; 
and Diego De Mendoza, a warrior and famous poet. 
The study of painting had been much cultivated, and 
the celebrated Titian had visited Spain, and twice 
painted a portrait of the emperor. Antonio More, one 
of the most famous among the Spanish painters, was 
sent into England to paint a portrait of Mary, who 
* had now become Philip's wife. 
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Philip II. who now succeeded to the throne was of a 
very different character from his father and ancestors. 
He was of a proud, gloomy, and vindictive disposition ; 
neither brave, generous, nor true. His haughty 
pride, which so much disgusted his other subjects, 
pleased the Castilians ; and they only of all his sub- 
jects rejoiced when he determined to continue the 
Inquisition. He had become king, as we have seen, 
some years before the death of his father, and though 
not Emperor of Germany, his dominions made him 
one of the most powerful monarchs of the age. He 
was the husband of Mary of England, and possessed 
the united kingdoms of Castile, Arragon, and Navarre, 
Naples, and Sicily, the dutchy of Milan, Franche 
Comte, and the Netherlands. 

His army was composed of veterans, commanded 
by wise and prudent generals, his fleet numerous and 
well manned, his counsellors were wise and skilful ; so 
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that eQ the other nations of Europe looked on Spain 
with jealousy as a formidable rival. His marriage 
with Queen Mary had taken place in 1554, much 
against the wishes of the English people, who disliked 
Philip, and feared that their nation would become but 
a province to the kingdom of Spain. 

Before the death of Charles V., a truce had been 
concluded between France and Spain, and a treaty of 
peace signed at Vaucelles. This treaty was so advan- 
tageous to the French king, that it seemed unlikely 
that Henry himself, who had succeeded Francis, would 
be the first to break it. Yet so it happened, to the 
surprise of Philip, who now raised a large army in the 
Netherlands, and invaded the north of France. Maiy 
his Queen, much against the advice of her council, had 
been persuaded to unite against France, and sent into 
the Netherlands 8,000 men under the Duke of 
Savoy. 

Philip, with the main body of forces, fixed his 
quarters at Cambray, while the Duke sharply besieged 
S. Quentin, in Picardy. This was an important pos- 
session, and if it were gained, the route to Paris waa 
direct, and almost undefended: so that Henry waa 
much concerned for its fate. In spite of the bravery 
of the Admiral Cotigny, however, who had thrown 
himself into the town at the head of a few gallant 
troops, and in spite of the strength of the fortifications, 
the English and .Spaniards were at last victorions. 
The French suffered a complete defeat, and several of 
the chief nobles were taken prisoners, and upwards of 
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four thousand men perished on the field ; while the 
loss of the victors was but trifling. 

Philip received the glorious news at Cambray, and 
immediately marched with all speed to S. Quentin, 
Here he found the Duke of Savoy and his own forces 
greatly exulting at their victory, and when the Duke 
knelt to kiss his hand, he raised him, and exclaimed, 
'' Nay, it rather becomes me to kiss your hands, which 
have gained me so glorious and bloodless a victory." 

Still the city itself was not gained, and the victory 
had. been rather over the French troops which came 
to assist in the defence of S. Quentin, than over the 
besieged. A council of war was held, and Philip re- 
fusing to listen to the Duke's advice^ that he should 
march upon Paris, determined to continue the siege. 
Had he taken the Duke's counsel, it is likely that Paris 
would have fallen into his hands, for the whole country 
was filled with dread at the defeat of their army before 
S. Quentin, and the King had not as yet been able to 
rally his troops, or collect new forces. But Philip was 
a cautious warrior, and feared to advance too far and 
openly into an enemy's country. He therefore con- 
tinued the siege, which for many days Coligny 
withstood with success. At length, however, worn 
out by repeated assaults of the enemy, in number 
far exceeding his own small force, the brave Admiral 
was overpowered, himself take prisoner in the breach, 
and the standard of S. James waved over the walls of 
S. Quentin. Meanwhile, Henry had not been idle. 
He collected the scattered remains of the Constable's 
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army, recalled the veteran troops from Piedmont, and 
the Duke of Guise, who had been warring in Italy ; 
and endeavoured to incite the Scotch into a rebellion 
against Mary of England. By this last measure he 
hoped to draw away the attention of the English to 
their own country. 

The recall of the Duke much displeased the Pope, 
who now sought to make an alliance with Philip of 
Spain. Of this .Philip was very glad, and readily ac- 
cepted the terms which Paul offered. The Duke of 
Alva, who had invaded the territory of the Pope, pro- 
ceeded to Rome, and having sought for pardon of his 
offence in his own and master's name, promised to 
restore all towns belonging to the Papal Dominion. 
The Duke of Guise returned in haste to France, where 
he was hailed with great joy; and firesh forces flocked 
day by day to his standard. Philip, after taking se- 
veral petty towns, found the season so far advanced 
that he could attempt no other enterprise, broke up 
his camp, and retired to winter quarters. 

Shortly after this, Calais, which had been in the 
possession of the English since the time of Edward 
III., was, after a severe siege, both by sea and land, 
obliged to surrender to the Duke of Guise. This vras 
the last of the Enghsh possessions in France, and the 
English people murmured loudly against their Queen for 
leading them into so expensive and disastrous a foreign 
war. Notwithstanding this loss, however, the rest of 
the campaign in the Netherlands was not un&vourable 
to Philip, and at the time of Mary's death; in 1559, 
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France, England, and Spain, alike wished for peace. 
A treaty was accordingly agreed on, and by this the 
Duke of Savoy was to marry Henry's sister Margaret, 
and regain his possessions of Piedmont and Savoy ; 
while Philip himself was to espouse Elizabeth, Henry's 
daughter. All the French possessions in Italy were 
to be given up, and thus peace was again for a time 
restored to Europe. 

Philip was now able to return home, from which 
he had been long absent. He accordingly set sail, and 
after a disastrous voyage, in which he lost upwards of 
a thousand men, at length reached Spain. In grati- 
tude for this escape, Philip now made a solemn vow of 
dedicating his life to the defence of the Roman Catholic 
Faith, and the rooting out of heresy. The doctrines 
of Luther had by this time spread even to Spun, and 
the Inquisition established by Ferdinand and Isabella 
in Castile now sent forth her officers of cruelty against 
all those suspected of heresy. When Philip reached 
Yalladolid, upwards of thirty prisoners yet lingered in 
the prisons of the Inquisition. Numbers had already 
suffered torture, and then death; these now waited - 
execution. 

The King was not only present at the burning of 
these unhappy sufferers, but added yet more cruelty to 
their death by his words of cold and bitter insult. One 
of the sufferers besought the royal mercy, saying he 
had not deserved to die ; and to this Philip bitterly 
replied, "I would myself carry wood to bum my 
own son, were he such a wretch as thou art." 
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Several sndi scenes now took place in different parts 
of Spain, and in all of them were the same cruelty, and 
furious zeal against the Protestants. Victims were of 
all ages, ranks, and professions. The Inquisition 
spared neither young nor old ; neither heauty, talent 
nor accomplishments ; and in all this cruelty Philip 
gave a hearty support. 

His marriage, which had been delayed by the sudden 
death of the French king, was now celebrated with 
great pomp at Toledo. His Queen, Elizabeth of France, 
was the daughter of Henry, and Catherine de Medici, 
and no less famous for her beauty than her good sense 
and sweetness of temper. She had much need of good 
temper, for her husband was of a gloomy and morose 
disposition, and was likely to show little affection for 
his wife. 

Soon after his marriage, Philip's attention was 
turned to the Turkish pirates, who were ravaging all 
the shores of the Mediterranean Sea ; and having col- 
lected a large fleet under the Duke of Medina Coeli, 
and being joined by the forces of the Pope, and a 
squadron from Malta, he set sail. This fleet met with 
little success, and was at length either destroyed or 
scattered by Piali, the Turkish Admiral. The next 
attempt of the Spaniards was more successful. The 
strong hold of Cara Mustapha, a chief of the pirates, 
was stormed, and the commerce through the straits 
once more renewed. Solyman, the Turkish emperor, 
now prepared another fleet for the siege of Malta, 
which was then in the possession of De la Valette, 
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the Grand Master of the Knights of S. John. The 
Maltese knights fought long and nobly, and after suf- 
fering famine, death, and the horrors of a siege for 
many months, were at last relieved by a body of six 
thousand Spaniards, who came just in time to save 
the fort from the hands of the Turks. 

Meanwhile great disturbances and insurrections 
were breaking out in the Netherlands. The Inquisi- 
tion had never been tolerated there^ and the people 
now openly rebelled in favour of the reformed religion. 
Margarefc of Parma, the king's sister, was now regent 
in the Netherlands or Low Countries, and ruled with a 
firm and resolute spirit. But the people hated Philip, 
disliked his bigotry, and especially the Cardinal 
Granville, one of the regent's advisers. 

Philip at the request of the Flemish nobles recalled 
the Cardinal, who never forgave them the offence of 
petitioning against him. He induced PhiUp to en- 
force severe measures against the Protestants^ and 
now drove the people in all parts of the States into 
open rebellion. Churches were burst open, pillaged, 
and desecrated; holy things were handled by rude 
and brutal hands, and the carved work of many a 
lofty and dim Cathedral broken down with axes and 
hammers. 

Enraged at this horrible sacrilege, Philip sent a 
body of ten thousand men into the Netherlands, with 
Governor the Duke of Alva at their head. The whole 
country was now filled with dread ; upwards of 
100,000 persons fled in terror and despair ; and the 
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regent Margaret to the grief of her people withdrew. 
The persecution which then raged through the Low 
Countries was long, terrible, and bloody. Once again 
the racks of the Inquisition were at work, and nearly 
two thousand victims perished under the torture, at 
the stake, or were murdered in cold blood. The Duke 
of Alva, cruel and cold-blooded as Philip himself, was 
most violent in all these cruelties; and was soon 
hated as deeply as the king his master. 

In vain did the Netherlands petition to Philip for 
mercy, and justice. A king who had caused his own 
son to be put to death, for pretended disaffection, was 
not likely to hearken to their cry. He gave no heed 
to it ; and the seeds of revolt which had been long 
sown, at length burst into life. 

The Prince of Orange had raised forces in the 
Netherlands, and been aided in his endeavour to quell 
the rebellion by the other princes of Germany, many 
of whom were alarmed at the excesses of the people. 
But this did not satisfy Philip ; and Alva was des- 
patched into Spain as we have seen. His barbarity 
and insolence at length drove the Nobles to take arms 
against him ; and the two Counts Egmont and Hort 
were unjustly seized and put to death. Elizabeth of 
England was grieved at the persecution of the Protes- 
tants, and jealous of a rival power so near her own, 
and gladly received into her kingdom the Flemish 
exiles. This at length led to open quarrel between 
Alva and the queen : the merchants of the one 
country were seized and plundered in the other; and 
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above all a loan, iivfaich the merchants of Genoa were 
about to make to Alva, was seized by the queen, at 
Plymouth and Southampton, whither the ships had 
taken shelter. 

This drove Alva to great straits, his troops were 
mutinous, and the people loudly complaining of taxa- 
tion. So passed away the first campaign, in which 
the Duke of Orange was on the whole successful. 
But in spite of the murmurings of the people, new 
taxes were imposed ; the Spanish soldiers were with- 
out pay, and now broke out into rebellion, sacked and 
plundered Antwerp and other important cities, and at 
last compelled the other States to unite together for 
their common safety. This they did, and called in 
the Prince of Orange, and the Hollanders as their 
protectors. All Holland and great part of Zealand 
now declared in their favour, (a.d. 1571,) and from 
this time we date the republic of the United Provinces. 
The Spaniards were at length driven to leave the 
country, and for a time peace reigned. But it waa 
only for a time. 

In 1572, the massacre of S. Bartholomew, in which 
so many thousand Protestants were killed, had again 
alarmed that party, although at the very time France 
was in alliance with the States, and promising aid 
against Spain. It was too late now to hope to ap- 
pease his people by the recall of Alva, and Philip 
justly suffered the loss of the Netherlands, a loss 
which his own cruelty and oppression had brought on 
him. Alva was recalled in 1574. 
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Meanwhile the state of Spain was neither happy nor 
peaceful. A civil war had broken out and raged for 
two years with g;reat fury. This also was caused by 
cruelty and oppression practised by Philip on his 
Moorish subjects, particularly the Morescoes, or bap- 
tized Moors. The rebellion was at length put down, 
and during the rest of their sojourn in Spain^ the ^ 
Moors were treated as complete slaves. 

In the Low Countries hostilities soon br9ke out once 
more, and for many years continued with unabated 
force. We have not space here to do more than trace 
the mere outline of the war, everywhere marked by 
the same injustice and oppression. 

In 1575, the Prince of Orange resolved to seek as- 
sistance from some other power of Europe against 
PhiUp ; and was not long in procuring the friendship 
of Elizabeth. 

The forces of Spain had indeed left the States, but 
Don John of Austria, Philip's natural brother, who 
had been appointed governor, finding the States deter- 
mined to limit his authority, broke all the articles of 
treaty, seized Namur, and recalled the Spanish troops. 
At this stage of the war, Elizabeth entered into al- 
liance with the Prince of Orange against Philip, and 
sent him about £20,000 as a supply for the payment 
of troops. A treaty was also formed, promising help 
both by sea and land, and requiring on her part as- 
sistance when she needed it ; that no league should 
be formed without her consent; and that she should 
have chief power in their councils, (a.d. 1578.) But 
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though thus aided neither success nor peace was 
theirs. 

Quarrels arose among the States themselves. The 
Walloon troops, mostly Catholics, had quarrelled with 
the Ghenters, who were Protestants ; and at last went 
over to Alexander Famese, Prince of Parma, whom 
Don John on his death-bed had appointed governor. 
Several of the southern provinces submitted to Philip, 
and others were afterwards won over by the wise and 
prudent rule of the Prince of Parma. An alliance 
was now formed by the Prince of Orange between the 
other States, called the union of Utrecht. 

Elizabeth of England, in making this alliance with 
the States, was very anxious to prove to Philip that 
her only reason was to prevent their making a treaty 
with her old enemy France. This might have been 
one reason, but it was not the only one. Philip in 
reply was quite as false as the queen, and with great 
care dissembled his hatred and resentment; still 
pouring into the States both troops and money for 
carrying on the war. 

In 1584 the States mourned the death of their wise 
and brave ruler William of Orange, who was basely 
murdered at a feast, by an assassin, named Gerard. 
He was another victim to the savage cruelty of 
Philip ; and his title and offices were granted to his 
son Maurice, then fourteen years of age. His eldest 
son. Count of Buren, was still a prisoner at Madrid, 
and the government consequently fell to the younger 
son Prince Maurice. 
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Bnt while Phitip showed his cruelty abroad, his am- 
bition was no less plain at home. In 1580 his army 
had oyermn Portagal, the king of which had been 
killed or taken prisoner by the Moors in Africa, fie 
thus became King of Portogal» and all her rich 
ooliHues in America, Africa, and the Indies. 

In the Azores alone did the Portnguese daie to re^ 
bel against the power c^ Spain, and even here only 
for a time. Ant<mio the nephew of the late king 
fitted out a fleet for the Azores sgainst Spsin, bat 
was met by the Spanish armament under the Marquis 
de Croce, and utterly defeated. He eren aspired to 
the crown of France, but his claim to this throne had 
no just foundation, and soon fell to the ground. In 
the Netherlands the Prince of Parma still continued 
his rule with great success. Many important posts 
fell into his hands, and at length Ghent and Brussels 
opened their gates to receive him. Antwerp still held 
out against him, but even she was at length gained, 
and the prince's moderation in victory wss here once 
more noted. Favourable terms of surrender yrete 
agreed on for the Protestants, and a fine of 400,000 
gilders satisfied his troops. The States once again 
were obliged to look abroad for help ; and now sought 
from Elizabeth further assistance. 

Philip, who wss unwilling to engage in open warfsre 
with the Queen, was becoming more and more exas- 
perated against her. He had sent 700 Italian and 
Spanish troops into Ireland, with the hope of aiding 
the rebellion of the discontented Irish. When com- 
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plaint was made of this invasion, Philip's ambassador 
answered that one Francis Drake, a bold pirate, had 
attacked the Spaniards in the New World, and treated 
them far worse than any had suffered in Ireland. This 
led to open war. 

Philip prepared the vast force and fleet known by 
the name of the Spanish Armada; whDe in the Low 
Countries the Prince of Parma was busily levying 
troops to join those of Spain. This was done se- 
cretly; but the English Queen hearing of it, sent Sir 
Francis Drake with a fleet to cut off supplies, pillage 
the coast, and destroy the shipping. A large fleet was 
thus destroyed off Cadiz, before it could set out for 
Lisbon, the appointed place of meeting for the Armada. 

One Thomas Cavendish, a gentleman of Devonshire, 
fitted out some ships at his own expense, and sailing 
into the South Sea» committed great depredations on 
the Spaniards. He returned in triumph to London, 
sailed up the Thames, his vessels having sails of da- 
mask, topsails of cloth of gold, and his men clad in 
silk. This and many similar inroads of the English 
in the West Indies, at length roused the proud and 
haughty Philip into fury. He determined to crush 
the pride and glory of Elizabeth, and no^ fitted out the 
^' Invincible Armada," which was to sweep the seas 
from Cadiz to the coast of Cornwall. The English 
Fleet was but thirty small vessels, while that of Spain 
consisted of 130 vessels hu^r than any yet seen in 
Europe. Twenty thousand men were on board these 
ships, and thirty-four thousand were to be brought 
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oyer from the Netherlaads. These were commanded 
by the Marquis of Santa Cruz, and the Duke Medina 
Sidonia. Among the English Commanders were 
Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, Lord Howard of Ef- 
fingham, and other the most famous mariners of 
Europe. May, 1588. 

You can read more fully in your English history how 
all this fleet perished in the waves, or was destroyed 
by the English ; and how empty were all the boastings 
of the Spaniards. All through England, meanwhile, 
was great terror. The people all along the coast were 
in a state of alarm, and constant watches were kept up 
through the day and night. 

" Ni^t sank upon the dusky beach, aod on the puple sea,— 
Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e*er again shall be. 
From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford Bay, 
That time of slnmber was as bright and bnsy as the day ; 
For swift to East and swift to West the warning radiance spread ; 
High on S. Michael's Mount it shone, it shone on Beachy Head. 
Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each Soothem shire. 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire . 

****** 

And broader still became the blaze, and loader still the din. 
As fast from every village round the horse came sparring in t 
And eastward straight, fnm wild BtockheaUi, the warlike er- 
rand went. 
And roosed in many an ancient hall the gallant Squires of Kent." 

This was the spirit of the English, who were re- 
solved to fight bravely for their country, and die in 
her defence, if their fleet should be conquered by the 
Invincible Armada. 

Several engagements took place during the summer 
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of 1588, and in all these the Spaniards were defeated 
with great loss. Such of the Spanish ships as escaped 
the hands of the English cruisers were lost in shipwreck 
on the coast of Ireland and Scotland ; and very few 
ever reached the ports of Spain. So surely had the 
Spaniards reckoned on victory, however, that they had 
provided instruments of torture in the ships, for their 
English prisoners ; and had begun to lay out a plan 
of the manner in which the spoils should be shared. 

During the year 1588, while their great Armada 
was cruising against England, the Spaniards published 
several accounts of the great victories which their ships 
had gained over the English. These accounts were 
sent all over Spain, and were full of proud vaunts and 
boastings. 

One of these boasting letters, by some means or 
other, found its way into England, where the Queen'9 
printer, Mr. Christopher Barker, got it translated into 
English and printed. The book was called " A Packe 
of Spanishe Lyes sent Abroad into the World, ripped 
up, unfolded, and condenmed. Printed by Christophei: 
Barker. Mdlxxxviii." 

In one of the Spanish letters by Diego Peren, Post- 
master of Logrono, it is said, " The chiefe pilot and 
Captaine Drake is a prisoner ; two and twentye ships 
be sunke, and the Englishe armie overthrowne." 
'' The Enghshe have lost above fortye vessels in one 
encounter ; and after destroyinge ,the English fleet, 
the Spanishe armye tooke the haven." '' I pray God 
give them success. No bodye in England, on pain of 

p 
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death, is suffered to write the news.*' " Mendoza, the 
French Ambassador in Paris, says, there is great news 
from London; the Admiral's ship is taken in the 
mer; Drake is taken or slain; no one allowed to 
speake to the Qaeene of the Fleete on pain of deathe." 

Of this and a great many other such like letters, 
honest Mr. Christopher Barker says : ** These be alle 
as full of lyes as lines. The Spanishe ships are beaten, 
spoiled, and sunke. The Englishe against the Spanishe 
be as a brace of greyhoundes against a herde of deere. 
He who writ these shonlde be called Mendada, (i.e* 
lyes,) and not Mendoza." 

England was now filled with joy, and Spain with 
mourning. The Spaniards had lost upwards of thirty 
large ships, and as some said upwards of seventy vessels, 
krge and small, besides 13,500 men. When Philip re- 
ceived the news of the destruction of his great fleet, he 
exclaimed, *^ I sent my fleets to fight with the English, 
not to war with the storm ; let us thank God for what 
remains.'' They had to mourn not only the loss of 
their navy, but almost every family had lost some 
friends or relations. 

The following year, an English fleet, under Drake 
and Norris, plundered the Groyne, took Peniche, 
seized sixty ships in the Tagus, and destroyed Vigo ; 
and again the war was carried to the Spanish coasts 
both in Europe and America. This expedition was un- 
dertaken to conquer the kingdom of Portugal for Don 
Antonio, a natural son of the royal family of Portugal, 
who had fled into England. 
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But tfaougfa snccessfal in many of their attempts* 
this expedition was an unfortunate one. Out of 
1100 gentlemen, who embarked on board the fleet, 
only 360 survived the many disasters of their ships by 
sea and land. In the Low Countries the war still con- 
tinued. The Prince was young, but still a cautious 
and prudent leader. In 1590, Breda^ and several other 
towns, fell before him, and Philip's possessions were 
slowly but certainly growing less in extent. So it con- 
tinued until the death of the Prince of Parma> in 
1592, in the 47th year of his age. 

Mutiny had long ago broken out among the Spanish 
troops before his death, and from that event began 
the ill-fortune of Philip in Flanders. In France, 
where the war of the League had been carried on with 
great vigour and success, against Henry lY., the 
Prince of Parma's death was looked upon as a great 
deliverance. He was the most skilful and sagacious 
general in Philip's army, and his death freed them 
from a formidable foe. 

The year 1593 is remarkable for the conversion of 
Henry lY. to the Catholic religion. He had hitherto 
been engaged in a confederacy with the Huguenots 
of Navarre and France, and had in his pay large 
bodies of German and Swiss cavalry. This league had 
been first formed by Henry IIL against his Catholic 
subjects, who gave little support to their king. Henry 
III. died by the hands of an assassin, a Dominican 
friar, in 1589 ; and Henry lY. found himself in great 
difficulties when he became King of France as well as 
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Navarre. Against him were leagued, the Duke of 
Mayence, Philip of Spain, Mayenne, Lorraine, and 
many forces Irom among the Flemish States. Hitherto 
Henry had been a Protestant, but now 1593, he wa« 
convinced that the Catholics of his party would 
abandon him if he did not conform to their religion. 
Elizabeth of England was at first surprised and angry 
at this change, but at length listened to his apologies, 
and made another treaty of alliance with him against 
the League. 

The Archduke Cardinal Albert, who had succeeded 
the Prince of Parma as Governor of the Low Countries, 
was for a time rather more successfid ; but still Philip's 
power was on the wane. His attempt on England had 
failed, his designs in France were fruitless, and in the 
Netherlands seven of the Provinces were already lost. 
La Fere, a strong town in Picardy^ delivered by the 
Catholics to the Duke of Parma, was now closely be- 
sieged by Henry, and the Archduke giving up all hopesf 
of relieving it, hoped to retrieve that loss by future 
victory. By a clever manoeuvre, Albert, shortly after 
this, gained possession of Calais ; and then of Ardres ; 
both of which places were in some degree a compensa- 
tion for the loss of La Fere. 

Albert, however, was soon after compelled to retire 
from the Fr^ch territory, and the campaign in the 
Netherlands was continued with ill-fortune to the arms 
of Spain. This being the case, in 1598, when Philip 
was now drawing near death, he determined not to 
leave the sovereignty of the Netherlands to his son, 
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but to his daughter Isabella, the future wife of the 
Cardinal Albert. With the Netherlands was also 
joined the sovereignty of Burgundy. Meanwhile, 
Maurice in the Low Countries had subdued Rhinberg, 
Meurs, Brevort, and Lingen; fuid had driven the 
Spaniards from the north bank of the Bhine ; so that 
Philip, now in his old age, was not unwilling to pro- 
cure a peace at least with Henry of France. Henry, 
on the other hand, was not unwilling, though strongly 
supported in the war by Elizabeth of England. He 
saw that without peace his kingdom would sink at 
length into ruin, and was glad, therefore, to accede to 
the terms now offered that he should give up Cam- 
bray, and receive in return Calais, Ardres, and those 
towns which it had cost Philip so much blood to sub- 
due. This was the peace of Yervins, 1698. 

Albert and Isabella, the new sovereigns of the Spa- 
nish Netherlands, now began their reign, and while 
the southern Provinces gladly acknowledged their 
sway, those to the north indignantly refused. Albert 
was of the royal house of Austria, and to this House 
the united States bore a violent hatred. 

Philip, however, did not live to see the failure of 
his plans. He was shortly afterwards seized with his 
old disease, the gout, and after lingering for fifty days, 
died at Madrid in the year of our Lord 1598, in the 
72nd year of his age, after a reign of forty-two years. 
During his last iUness he was patient and resigned ; 
and sincere in the performance of the duties which his 
Church prescribed. His character, as I told you in 
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the beginning of this chapter^ has been variously de-» 
scribed by his friends and enemies. Probably, both 
sides spoke some truth ; and though not such a mon- 
ster as the Protestants describe him, he was, doubt* 
less, guilty in many respects. He was a great patron 
of the fine arts, and in the magnificent palace of the 
Escurial are many proofs of the encouragement he gave 
to artists in sculpture, painting, and architecture. 
Though married four times, he left but one surviving 
son, Philip III., who now succeeded to the throne. 

Obstinacy had been one great fault in the character 
of Philip II., but want of firmness was the fault in that 
of his son. He was to be married to one of the daugh- 
ters of the Archduke Charles, and when pressed by 
his father to choose from the pictures of all of them 
the one which struck his fancy, replied, '' I have no 
choice, but your Majesty's pleasure." This being the 
case, it was natural that the young King should lack 
the strength and firmness which a Sovereign needs. 
He was entirely goveriied by his fiEivourite the Duke 
of Lerma. 

The state of Spain now demanded a firm, sagaciouaif 
and resolute ruler. Her foreign possessions had 
drained the country of many inhabitants, her riches 
had been spent in long and bloody wars ; the land was 
neglected, and commerce almost extinct. To remedy 
this state of things, the weak-minded Duke did no- 
thing. He sought only to gain power for himself^ 
and multiplied all the offices of court with lavish ex« 
travagance* 
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Meanwhile, in the Low CouDtries, Albert and 
Isabella soon found, that in their contest with Maurice, 
they could look for little or no help from Spain. In 
the beginning of the campaign, success had attended 
Albert, but before long, he was routed with great loss of 
men and artillery. Prince Maurice was proving him- 
self to be a masterly and brave general, both in the 
camp and in the field. The campaign continued for 
Several years, and though at length Albert gained pos- 
session of Ostend, yet his losses were equally great. 

The Archduke now finding that no help could be 
hoped for from Spain, and that the Provinces of Flan- 
ders could no longer support an army, sought for 
peace. A treaty was at length signed at the Hague 
in 1609, though Maurice was strongly opposed to it. 
By this treaty a truce was procured for twelve years ; 
the United Provinces were to be independent, neither 
party were to construct new fortifications, and com- 
merce was to be restored on the same terms as before 
the war. (a.d. 1609.) Some years before this a peace had 
been agreed on between England and Spain. James 
I. was anxious to put an end to all hostilities, and 
though he would not dissolve his alliance with the 
States, yet he was willing to agree to the other few 
points of the treaty. The trade to the Indies, which 
the Spaniards wished to keep entirely in their own 
hands, was also claimed by the English ; and this was 
the chief point of diflPerence. At length, however, all 
was settled, and the treaty of peace signed at London, 
1604. 
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This peace was a fortunate event for Spam, whose 
power was much weakened by the loss of the United 
Provinces* The pride of Castile was wounded by this 
loss, and her nobles endeavoured, in every possible 
way, to conceal the weakness of their country. They 
hoped that now peace was restored, the ancient glory 
of Spain would return ; but their hope was a vain one. 
Phihp III. was as bigoted and superstitious as his 
father had been, and now foolishly listened to the 
advice of those who counselled him to expel the 
Morescoes from Spain. 

The Morescoes were such of the Moors as had been 
baptized, and renounced their fialse religion, and had 
settled in great numbers throughout Spain, especially 
in Valencia and Granada. They were among the most 
industrious and frugal inhabitants of Spain, and while 
many Spanish villages in Castile and Andalusia were 
in ruins, those of the Morescoes were populous and 
flourishing. It was in vain that the barons of Valen- 
cia pleaded all these reasons against their expulsion ; 
in vain that they showed how their estates would be 
ruined, and a fertile province become a desert for want 
of cultivation. The Archbishops of Valencia and 
Toledo, were most urgent in their persuasions to the 
weak-minded king, and in an evil hour he consented 
that the edict should be published. All Morescoes in 
the kingdom, men, women, and children, were to leave 
Spain within three days, and be ready to embark for 
the coast of Barbary : taking only so much of their 
possessions as could be carried with them. (a.d. 1609.) 
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Children under four years of age were allowed to re- 
main, if the parents so wished it, but all else were 
banished. Throughout Castile, Arragon, Valencia, 
and Granada, nought was now heard but lamentation, 
and the voice of woe. 

Upwards of 600,000 of his most industrious and 
faith^l subjects were driven into eidle by Philip, who, 
within a few years, had to lament a loss which was 
fatal to the prosperity of Spain. In the meantime, 
Henry IV. of France was secretly making preparations 
against the House of Austria. During the late peace, 
his troops had been recruited, and improved in disci- 
pline, his supplies of all kinds increased, and alliances 
formed with England, with the Independent Provinces, 
and Princes of Germany, and many of the Italian 
States. His secret plans soon appeared, in spite of 
"the careless indifference of Spain and Austria. 

The dominions of the Duke of Cleves, who had 
died suddenly, were claimed by the Emperor Rodo]ph> 
as well as by several of the German States. Henry 
declared he would support his German allies, and 
having gained permission to march through Flanders 
on his way to Cleves, prepared to leave Paris. But 
before he had reached the city gates, Henry was 
stabbed in his carriage by an assassin, Ravaillac, and 
died almost before he could exclaim, " I am wounded." 
A.D. 1610. 

The death of Henry was a boon to unhappy Spain, 
who lost in him a great and formidable enemy. His 
widow, Mary of Medici, courted an alliance with Spain> 
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and a marriage treaty was formed between the Infanta 
of Spain and the young King of France ; while his 
sister, the Princess Elizabeth, was to be the wife of 
the Prince of Asturias. 

These marriages at length took place in 1612, and 
Spain enjoyed peace for several years. But this did 
not last long. Philip made an unjust attempt to seize 
upon SaToy, and hoped that Mary de Medici, now 
regent in France, would assist him. But the power 
of Mary was at an end, the young King Louis XIII. 
himself reigned, and declared at once in fiivour of 
Savoy. Once again the troops of Spain were engaged 
in a long and expensive campaign in Piedmont; 
throughout which France was completely victorious. 

Throughout his long reign Philip had been entirely 
ruled by his favourite minister Lerma; but now at last 
Lerma's hour of disgrace was come. He had gra- 
dually lost the affSection of the king, and was now 
obliged to make way for the rise of his own son the 
Duke of Uzeda. Philip wanted but a pretext for di»* 
missing him, and that pretext was now found in the 
murmurs and complaints of his people. 

In Italy the affairs of Spain for a time revived. The 
Spanish governor of Milan having laid siege to the ter« 
ritory of the Grisons, at length was victorious, and one 
of the chief Cantons of Switzerland was added to the 
Spanish domain. By this the Swiss were shut out of 
Italy, and the Spaniards were enabled to keep a check 
upon Venice and the Italian states, a.d. 1620. This 
was but a year before the death of Philip, who in 
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1621, after a short illness died in the twenty-first 
year of his reign. He was a weak-minded, though 
amiable prince, and the kingdom suffered more from 
his faults as a king, than it had done from the tyranny 
of his father. 

During all this reign the kingdom of Portugal had 
been much neglected by Philip, who was persuaded to 
bate his Portuguese subjects. Meanwhile the state of 
Portuguese afiairs in India was declining. Fifty years 
before this time the Dutch had formed their East India 
Company, and by degrees they now drove the 
Portuguese from Ceylon^ while Ormuz was lost to the 
Persians.* 

Philip IV. had not even the good qualities of 
his father. He was a bad and worthless man, and 
therefore could not be a good king. His favourite. 
Count jyOhraren, ruled him even more completely 
than Lerma had ruled his father. D'Olivares was a 
clever, ambitious counsellor, and his advice brought 
no good for Spain. The young king committed all 
into his hands, and thought only how he might best 
provide new pleasures for himself. His kingdom was 
neglected, and his people loaded with taxes, and to 
this was now added the expense of a fresh war in 
Germany. D'Olivares* rival in the councils of France 
was the famous Cardinal Richelieu ; and both thesemen 
seem to have been equally unscrupulous and ambitious. 

Early in the reign misfortunes began with the loss 

* For a fuller account of Poitogal, see History of Portugal, pp. 
lSl-8. 
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of Valteline, the territory of the Grisons. France, 
Savoy, and Venice had formed an alliance against 
Philip, and demanded justice for the Grisons : so that 
D'Olivares was ohliged to withdraw the Spanish forces. 

In this miserable state of affairs a revolt broke out 
in Catalonia, where some oppressive measure of 
D'Olivares was openly resisted; and in every part of 
the kingdom nought was heard but complaints of in- 
justice and oppression. 

Meanwhile a secret conspiracy was being formed in 
Portugal, to restore the people to the liberty which 
Spain had taken from them. Noblemen, gentlemen, 
and people of every rank had joined in it, and it was 
favoured by the Archbishop of Lisbon. In a short 
time, when all had been prepared, Don John of 
Bragan9a was hailed as King John IV. of Portugal,, 
and the power of Spain in Portugal was lost for ever. 
The joy of the Portuguese was great throughout the 
land. They had suffered slavery for sixty years ; and 
were now rejoicing in a king of their own choice, and 
the downfall of the Spanish tyranny, a.d. 1640. 

The rule of Olivares in other parts was as disastrous 
as ever. The revolt in Catalonia, the revolution in 
Portugal, and the ill success of Spain in the Nether-» 
lands, brought her to the brink of ruin. Besidesi 
these misfortunes, a war had broken out with England, 
which after continuing several years brought no fruits 
to Spain but loss and expense. 

The new king of Portugal now formed alliances with 
France, and with the Butch ; and not long after hi^ 
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authority was owned by the Portuguese colonies. 
The loss of Portugal seemed for a time to rouse the 
sensual Philip to a thought of his duties as a king. It 
was too late to recover his loss ; Portugal was free^ 
and though not yet secure, soon to be so. D'Olivares 
now felt the king's anger. He was banished to 
Loches, and from thence to Toro; where he lan- 
guished but for a short time. Philip's efforts against 
Portugal were all fruitless. His treasury was nearly 
exhausted, and many of his finest ships had been 
burnt by the English Admiral Blake. 

An insurrection in Naples, though for a time suc- 
cessful, was quelled by the Spanish troops, and the 
Neapolitans after having offered their state to the 
Duke of Guise, were compelled to submit once more 
to their old masters. 

So full is this period of wars, insurrections and 
sieges, that little else remains to be told. In the 
year 1665 France and England united together 
against Spain, and this alliance was a most fatal one 
for Philip. Cardinal Mazarine had induced Cromwell 
to declare war against Spain, in spite of the truce to 
which Charles I. had agreed: and now the rich 
Spanish Galleons on their homeward voyage from the 
West Indies, fell into the hands of the English 
cruisers, who before long seized upon Jamaica. In 
such a state of affairs, Philip was glad to accede to 
any terms of peace ; and by the treaty of the Pyre- 
nees in 1660 it was agreed that the French king 
should marry Philip's daughter Maria Theresa ; the 

Q 
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Catalonians were to be pardoned ; Lorraine restored to 
its Duke: while S. Omer's, Tpres^ and Oudenarde 
were given up to Spain. This treaty was managed 
(ihiefly by the Cardinal Mazarine, a name very fiimous 
in this period of history. No sooner had Philip made 
peace with France, than he once more turned his 
arms against Portugal. 

The war lasted for upwards of five years, but was 
utterly unsuccessful. His army was defeated; and 
everywhere throughout his kingdom was discontent, 
and repining. His people were wretched and rebel- 
lious at home, his arms unsuccessful abroad. During 
his long reign of forty«four years, Spain had enjoyed 
little peace, and smce the days of Roderick the Goth 
had met no greater disasters than those which had 
now befallen her. I need not describe his character; 
it is easily seen in his actions. He died unlamented 
in 1665. 

Mariana the wife of Philip lY. had been appointed 
iregent by the dying king until the young Prince 
Charles II. was himself old enough to reign. He was 
a sickly child, and it was much feared that he would 
not live to become king. His mother was a weak- 
minded and ambitions woman, and her duties as 
regent were far beyond her powers. But in all her 
counsels and actions, she was entirely ruled by a 
Jesuit, Father Netard, a man of low birth, but of 
crafty intriguing spirit. She was regent in name, bat 
the Jesuit ruled the affiiirs of the kingdom with abso- 
lute sway. 
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Tbe kingdom of Portugal had, as we have seen, de<* 
clared her freedom, and though Philip lY. had refused 
to acknowledge her as an independent power, — the 
queen regent was now compelled to do so. Portugal 
had been owned as a free kingdom by all- the other 
nations of £urope, and Mariana was now compelled to 
follow their example, by an invasion of the French 
king. Louis XIV. had married a sister of the young 
King Charles, Philip's daughter by a former wife; 
and by an old law of France a female of the first mar- 
riage is preferred to a male of the second. By this 
law Louis laid claim to a considerable province of the 
Spanish monarchy, and the Spaniards being totally 
unprepared, their towns fell into the hands of the 
French king, as soon as he presented himself before 
them. In the Low Countries Athe, Lisle, Toumay, 
Oudenarde, Courtray, Charleroi, and Binche were 
immediately taken. 

During 1667) so rapid was the French king's pro* 
gress, that an alliance was formed against him 
by England, Sweden, and Holland; all of which^ 
with the other nations of Europe, began to look 
with astonishment at the progress of the French 
king. 

Louis grew frightened at this alliance, and agreed 
to give up Brabant and Franche Compte, retaining hit 
conquests in the Netherlands. It was a sad blow, as 
you may imagine, for Spain to resign any of the pro« 
yinces which had cost her so much money, and so 
many years of bloodshed, to conquer. But pressed on 
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all sides she was obliged to submit^ though it was 
slowly and with reluctance. 

Don John of Austria, who had been appointed 
governor of the Netherlands, was now the great 
opponent of Netard, the queen's confessor and adviser. 
Netard was much hated by the people, while John 
of Austria was popular, and much loved by the nobles. 

In Madrid all was uproar and confusion. The great 
public square in the city was filled with thousands of 
angry, discontented citizens who all loudly clamoured 
for the dismissal of Netard. The queen-regent, de- 
termined as long as she could to retain her confessor, 
was now forced to dismiss him. No sooner was he 
dismissed, than it soon became plain that Don John 
and the queen were to be friends. He was appointed 
governor of Arragon, and a new favourite took the 
place of Netard. This was Ferdinand de Valenzuela, 
who had married on& of the ladies of the queen's 
household. He was an elegant and well-bred cour- 
tier, bold, subtle, and scheming; but, like all fa« 
vourites, his power was but for a time. 

Meanwhile the state of Spain was gradually growing^ 
worse. Her possessions in the Indies had been ravaged 
by pirates, the royal treasury was empty, the fleet of 
the French king sailed in triumph throughout the 
Mediterranean ; while at home all was confusion and 
want of unity. 

John of Austria, the wisest and best of the Spanish 
counsellors, was sent away into Arragon, and the 
queen-regent was entirely ruled by her new favourite 
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Valenzuela. But in 1676 the young King Charles 
suddenly declared himself old enough to rule Spain 
for himself. He was now fifteen, and, by his father's 
will, of age. When this was publicly proclaimed, the 
queen-regent besought him to sign a paper saying that 
he was too young to reign, and leaving the power in 
her hands. "Nay," said the young king boldly, "I 
hope that God Who caused me to be born king, will 
give me the strength and understanding of a king." 

This surprised the queen, but she was obliged to 
submit for a time, though she afterwards managed to 
regain much of her power over the young prince. 
But this could only last for a time. Charles escaped 
from his confinement, and wilh the help of John of 
Austria, banished Valenzuela from the kingdom, 
and imprisoned the queen in a convent at Toledo. 

Now all men hoped for peace, if not success, under 
the rule of John, and the young king. But afiairs did 
not prosper now more than before. 

In Flanders the French were still making great and 
rapid conquest ; and at length the Dutch, weary of 
contending against Louis, signed a treaty of peace, 
and left Spain and Austria to make what terms they 
could. They were soon obliged to submit to the 
terms which Louis proposed ; and these were ruinous 
to Spain. 

Franche Compte, Cambray, Aire, S. Omer's, 
Valenciennes, Toumay, Ypres, Bouchaine, Cassel, and 
many other places were given up to France, by the 
treaty of Nimeguen; and John of Austria now be- 
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came as hateful to the people, as Netard had been 
before him. He died shortly after of a broken heart, 
A.D. 1679 ; his last act being to form a treaty of mar- 
riage between Charles and Louisa of Orleans, niece to 
the French king. Don John was the last man of 
talent or courage that the house of Austria produced 
in Spain. He was a natural brother of the young 
king, and far excelled Charles in courage and strength 
of mind. 

The marriage of Charles took place the same year 
at Quintanapulla, and his entrance into Madrid was 
celebrated with great pomp. From that time the 
affairs of Spain gradually sank to- a worse condition. 
The nation had wasted all her gold, and most of her 
people in long and bloody wars, which had produced 
no lasting fruits of success, or advantage in any way. 
The demands of the French king were increasing 
every year, and he took every opportunity of insulting 
the Spanish power. 

Within six years the armies of Louis had again 
overrun the Netherlands, which had been the scene of 
almost constant war ; a strong force was hovering on 
the borders of Spain itself, and Charles was again com- 
pelled to seek for peace. Louis granted him this, but 
only by signing a most humiliating treaty for a truce 
of twenty years. Charles had not one faithful ally but 
Genoa, and was therefore glad to procure peace on any 
terms, at the treaty of Ratisbon, 1684. 

One more struggle did Charles make against France, 
in 1688. But though aided by an alliance with HoU 
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land and England, the war produced no advantage to 
Spain : but again loss of money and troops. Louis 
continued to encroach upon the Spanish possessions 
abroad, while at home a rebelhon had broken out in 
Catalonia. 

In the following year misfortunes fell thickly upon 
Spain. His queen, Louisa, had died, and almost be- 
fore his marriage with Mariana, daughter of the Pa^ 
latine of Newburg, could be solemnized, defeat had 
fallen upon his arms abroad, insurrections had broken 
out at home, his sea-ports were blockaded by the navy 
of the French king, — and in all these troubles, he had 
now no friend or adviser among his courtiers, to whom 
he could turn. 

Few of the Spanish kings seem to have thought of 
seeking counsel from God, Who is ever ready to hear 
the cry of all who need help, whether kings or pea- 
sants. They apphed to Him only on their death bed, 
when there was none else to confide in. They should 
have served and sought Him in their lives, and then at 
the hour of death He would not have been found 
wanting. 

Great as was Charles's distress, he seemed hardly 
aware of the disastrous state of his country, and hi« 
nobles feared to acquaint him with it. But this they 
were compelled to do at last ; and in a council of chief 
nobles, a statement was made to him. He had all his 
life been of a weak and sickly constitution, and now, 
when other troubles capie upon him, his sickness in* 
creased. 
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AheMly tbe other tOTereigiu of Europe heffok to 
neditite Iiow their cbinis to the kingdom might be 
made with the greatest chaiire of wjcceis. Chsiles 
was awsre that, eren hefine his desth, Frsnoe, Ger- 
msny, snd BsTsris, hsd resolved to lay elsim to his 
Idngdom. The gnmdees of Spain were princqiallj in 
fiiToar of the Freadi power. Bat the dsims of the 
three chief competitors were not fiur from equal. 

The Emperor Leopold founded his right on his de- 
scent from niilip and Joanna, of GMtile, and by 
Yirtoeof his mother Msiiana,danf^iter of Philip m. 
The Danphin claimed the kingdom in right of his 
mother, the Infanta Maria Theresa, the daughter of 
Philip IV. ; while the Prince of Bavaria daimed by 
right of his mother, the daughter of the Infrnta Mar- 
goerite, by Leopi^d. For four snceeasire years the 
court of the sickly and desponding kingwas filled with 
the intriguing partisans of these powers. 

In 1699, the death of the Prince of Bafazia left but 
two chdmants; Louis for his grandson, the Duke of 
Anjou, and Leopold for his son, the Arehduke Charlea. 
For a time Charles recovered from his sickness, and 
enraged at the partition of his kingdom, which had 
been agreed on by France and England, resohred to 
nominate as successor the Archduke. This was pre- 
vented by the Archduke's sudden death. 

To such a state had the mind of the king now sunk, 
that he was silly enough to be persuaded that he was 
bewitehed; and the Queen, and the young Count 
Oropesa, were accused as the authors of his misfoiw 
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tunes. Id this stage of the affair, the king's con- 
fessor was called to cast out the evil spirit, and the 
strange and awful ceremony served but to increase the 
king's malady. The whole proceeding sounded like 
mummery in his ears, and only filled him with fresh 
fear and doubt. 

Hardly knowing what he did, the king allowed him* 
self to be guided and controlled by men as false as the 
spirits which they pretended to cast out ; and now to 
add to his misfortunes, the people who had long suf* 
fered from famine, broke into open revolt, and de- 
manded to see the king. When told that the king 
slept, a voice shouted, " He has slept too long, while 
we starve." Charles was compelled to see them him- 
self, and having acceded to all their demands, for a 
time the tumult was appeased. But the tumult within 
his own breast was far from quiet. Driven by his 
disorder from place to place, he sought rest in vain. 
He gave up the affairs of his government into the 
hands of the Cardinal Portocarrero, and retired to 
Madrid. 

Meanwhile, the French king had induced the other 
nations of Europe to agree to a partition of the 
Spanish Provinces. They were not willing that two 
such powerful kingdoms as Spain and France, or Ger- 
many and Spain, should be united under one and the 
same king ; so that Philip of Anjou, and the Arch- 
duke Charles, were to be the two claimants. 

£urope was divided in favour of these two. France, 
the Pope, and Spain herself favoured the cause of 
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Phitip ; while England, GenDany, and Holland^ de- 
clared in favour of the Duke. Unable to decide, or 
determine what to do, Charles was at last persuaded to 
refer the matter to the Pope, Innocent XII., and he 
decided in favour of Philip of Anjou. 

To this decision Charles agreed, and having made a 
will in &vour of the ambitious Louis, died on Nov. 3, 
1700, after an unfortunate and disastrous reign of 
thirty-five years. The war which followed was called 
the war of the succession, and lasted for several years ; 
and of this I shall tell you more in the next chapter. 

Charles II. was the last of the long line of monarcha 
descended from the Gothic kings of old ; and gra- 
dually through his reign the rank and prosperity oi 
Spain sunk to the lowest pitch among the nations of 
Europe. 

The great and splendid empire of Charles Y. had, 
during the reign of the three succeeding Philips, slowly 
decayed ; and the rich and golden harvest in the new 
world seemed to have planted in Spain but the seeds of 
death. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Philiv ov Akjov, THi FirTH.-— Pbaci or Utkkcht.— Qoao- 
BUPLi Alliakcs.— Rbsionb to Louis.— Dbath or Louis.— 
Philip aoaiv Kino. 1700—1746. 

Thb yoang king Philip of Anjon, was now proclaimed 
at Madrid with great splendour. He was of a noble 
and generous mind, and his accession caused joy 
throughout the whole nation of Spain. Hardly was 
he seated on his throne, however, when England, Ger- 
many, and Holland, entered into an alliance against 
him, under the {Hretezt, as it was said, of preserving 
the balance of power in Europe. 

France and Spain had on their side the powers of 
Denmark, Portugal, and Savoy; the Duke of which 
latter province had given his daughter Louisa Gabri- 
ella in marriage to Philip, and was therefore bound to 
assist him. Before long, France and Spain were de- 
serted by their allies, and alone had to contend with all 
the other allied powers through a long and severe war. 

The chief objects of the alliance were to establish 
the claims of Leopold, to rescue the Netherlands from 
France, and to exclude French subjects from the Spa- 
nish possessions in the West Lidies. Early in Philip's 
reign, Leopold the Emperor sent an army of 30,000 
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men across the Alps^ under Prince Eugene, to enforce 
his claim upon Milan ; and even at the beginning of 
the war, the French general suspected the Duke of 
Savoy to be a traitor. This he afterwards proved to 
be, though so closely related to the Spanish king. 

Philip was well received by all classes of his sub- 
jects, to whom his manner was mild and conciliatory. 
Abroad, danger seemed to threaten him on every side. 
Almost all the nations of Europe were in league against 
him, and among these France and Queen Anne of Eng- 
land who were again at war, 1702. 

In the midst of these troubles, revolt broke out iu 
Catalonia ; Naples was in a state of insurrection, and 
the Admiral of Castile had openly declared in favour of 
the Archduke Charles. The loss of Naples would have 
been a severe one, and to quell this, Philip determined 
to visit the city in person. This was a wise plan, and 
it brought success. The rebellion was crushed when 
Philip arrived there, and he treated the rebels 
with great mercy and moderation. All those^who had 
remained loyal to him were rewarded, while the rebels 
who deserved punishment were pardoned. Elsewhere, 
however, misfortune was falling heavily upon him. 
The Spanish fleet off Vigo was attacked and totally de<r 
stroyed by the ships of the English and Dutch, while in 
the North of Italy the forces of Spain met with little 
success. Meanwhile, in Spain, the treachery of the 
Admiral of Castile had given courage to the adherents 
of the Archduke Charles, and he was now openly pro- 
claimed king at Lisbon. 
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The state of Portugal at this time was yery wretched* 
She was without national force of horses^ or artillery ; 
and the enemy's troops^ under the Duke of Berwick, 
(James of England's son,) were carrying war and blood- 
shed into the heart of the country. Berwick was a 
cold, haughty, though brave general, and had entered 
into the service of the French king. 

It is singular, that at this very period, the French 
troops were fighting under the command of Berwick, 
an Englishman, — ^while the English troops, allies of 
Charles, were commanded by Lord Galway, a French* 
man by birth, and a Huguenot in faith. Galway had 
left France at the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and crossed into England, where he afterwards received 
an earldom« 

All through the campaign in Portugal, Philip now 
met with tolerable success ; though the English had be- 
sieged and taken the strong fortress of Gibraltar. The 
English were the bravest and most powerful allies of 
Charles, and his cause was now strengthened by the 
defeat of the French fleet, by Sir John Leake. This 
was but the beginning of misfortune to the French 
cause, and so many losses had fallen upon Louis, that 
in I7O6, he began to think of seeking for peace. But 
the terms he offered were rejected, and be was obliged 
once more to prepare for war, though the campaign 
in Italy had been a most fatal and expensive one to 
him. In Spain, however, affairs looked brighter, and 
the EngUsh were defeated with great loss. 

The Spaniards, in derision of the Archdske, bad 
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caused medals to be struck, bearing this inscription, 
" Charles III., by grace of Heretics, Catholic King ;'* 
and this title, it seemed likely would be all the war 
gained for him. But though the French fought 
bravely in Spain, at Madrid all was still confusion. 
The French and Spanish counsellors could not agree, 
and this was one great cause of their want of success. 
" Our chief enemies here," said the Duke of Orleans^ 
'' besides this are famine and poverty." Louis had again 
sought for peace at the hands of the allies, but their 
demands were still such, that he could not accede to 
them. 

In 1710 success appeared once more again for 
Charles. The Archduke suddenly marched upon 
Madrid, and took possession of it. The French general 
however, soon drove him from that city, and from this 
time his cause gradually sank. 

This long and expensive war had now lasted for 
many years. Spain had suffered much, and France 
no less. The French possessions in the Netherlands 
had been laid waste ; and Lisle, Ghent, and Bruges 
had fallen into the enemy's hands. The English 
though they had gained possession of Gibraltar, and 
won the great battle of Blenheim under the famous 
Duke of Marlborough had lost many well tried and 
brave soldiers. When, therefore. Queen Anne made 
proposals for peace, Philip was glad to accept them ; 
and in 1713 the treaty of Utrecht was signed by the 
chief contending powers. 

By this treaty Spain lost many of her European 
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possessions. Philip was still styled King of Spain 
and the Indies; but Sicily became Savoy's; Naples, 
Sardinia, and the Netherlands, and Milan were the 
!{Imperor's ; while Gibraltar and Minorca fell to the 
English. 

The peace of Utrecht has been called a blot upon 
the history of England, because the war was one in 
which England was not specially called upon to inter- 
fere. The peace between England and Spain wa& 
not confirmed until two years later, when the news 
spread joy throughout the country. Throughout the 
villages and towns of Spain were heard shouts of re- 
joicing, and cries of " Peace with England, war with 
all the world beside !'* 

In Spain itself they had indeed the name, but not 
the reality, of peace. The Catalonians were not yet 
thoroughly subdued, and at the siege of Barcelona 
bloodshed and carnage were again in Spain. At 
length, after many reverses, the rebels were overcome, 
and Philip again hoped for peace. He had before 
this treated rioters with moderation and mercy ; but 
now his hand was iron, and the rebels' barely escaped 
with their lives. 

Philip renounced all claim to the French crown ; 
aud forced his council to agree to a measure which 
was afterwards of great importance in the his- 
tory of Spain. This was a kind of Salic law, by 
which the most distantly related male of the royal 
family would be preferred to the nearest female. 
This gave great offence to the Spaniards. The 
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tmeient law of Spain was contrary to it, and by this, 
Catalonia had been joined to Arragon, and ArragOB 
with Castile. By this ancient law Philip himself had 
inherited the crown, so that the repeal of this law was 
not likely to please the Castilians. 

A fresh misfortune now fell upon Philip. This was 
the death of his Queen If aria Louisa, a patient, and 
courageous woman, whose influence over him had 
always been for good. She died regretted not only 
by the king, but by the whole nation, by whom she 
was much beloved. In 1718 Philip again attempted 
to regain Sicily, Sardinia, and Naples, which he had 
lost by the treaty of Utrecht. But this attempt 
failed, and his fleet was utterly defented off the coast 
of Sicily by the Bnglish Admiral Byng. The cele- 
brated Alberoni who had become the king's prime 
minister now advised him to marry again, and chose 
for him the daughter of the Duke of Parma. She 
was a clever and active woman, and all her efforts 
were now to procure a firm and lasting peace for 
Spain. In this she was greatly helped by Alberoni 
the king's new adviser, who was most willing to pro- 
cure peace, and make alliances with the other nations 
of Europe. 

The war which had been again renewed in Italy, 
produced no lasting good. Sardinia was regained, 
but at the end of the war almost all the nations 
of Europe were against Philip. Even France was 
now his enemy, and Alberoni's wise and prudent 
measures were the sole means of safety to Spain. It 
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was by him that the army and navy were raised 
to a state of efficiency which they had never known 
for many years. But though he had done so much 
for his country, the Castilians hated Alberoni be- 
cause he was a foreigner. They were proud and 
bigoted now, as they had always been. The king 
listened to them, in spite of all his faithful service, 
and at last consented to dismiss Alberoni. 
• Ximenes had been a wise and able adviser in by* 
gone days, and had died in disgrace. Cardinal 
Wolsey had so died in England ; and now Alberoni 
met with a like fate. He was suddenly ordered to 
leave Madrid within eight days. The quadruple 
alliance was now formed by four chief powers of 
Europe, and in this Philip was at length persuaded to 
join. These chief powers were England, France, 
Austria and Holland. The King of Spain's eldest 
son had the title of Prince of Asturias, as our prince 
is called Prince of Wales. He had married the 
daughter of the Duke of Orleans, and though but a 
young man was now suddenly proclaimed king. 
Philip his father to the astonishment of all the nation 
suddenly resigned his crown, without giving any 
reason for this extraordinary act. 

He had now reigned for twenty-three years, and of 
these, eighteen had been spent in war at home or 
abroad. He had found but little of the happiness and 
comfort which he supposed a throne would give him. 
He had possessed grandeur without reid greatness, 
and all the power of royalty without the power of 
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being contented and happy* He had fonnd how truly 
our great poet taya — 



Then happy low,— lie down ; 



Uneasy liaa the head that wean a arown. 

BHAKBSm>. 

He determined to leave the court, and all the state of 
kings, and spend the rest of his days in peaee, de- 
voting himself to religions duties. The place he chose 
for his retreat was the little village of Balsam, where 
he expended a vast sum of money in building the 
chapel of S. Ildefonso, and a palace surrounded by 
quiet and shaded groves. 

Charles Y. had, as you remember, retired from 
kingly life to that of a hermit long ago, and the 
Spaniards were reminded of the glorious state of 
Spain, when the great emperor abdicated. They 
thought of all Charles had done for his people before 
giving up his kingdom, and how * moderate he had 
been in his retirement. And then with grief they 
thought how little Philip had done, and how it was 
plunly a love of ease, and indolence which led him to 
name his son king, instead of struggling bravely with 
the difficulties which surrounded him. When, there- 
fore, they discovered that the king had carried oiF 
with him to S. Ildefbnso a vast sum of money, they 
loudly murmured against paying so large an income 
as £120,000. 

They, however, hoped much from the young king, 
whose amiable disposition procured him the title of 
"Louis the well-beloved." But it was soon found 
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that Lonis had much of the fierce and gloomy super- 
stition of his father. Shortly after his coronation 
five victims were dragged from the prisons of the 
inquisition, and humt as heretics in the presence of 
their king. 

Peace once more seemed to he dawning upon Spain, 
when all her bright hopes of Louis were crushed by 
his sudden death in the year of his accession, and 
tlie seventeenth of his age, 1724. 

It was some time before Philip could be induced 
i^ain to become king. But at length the entreaties of 
his Queen Elizabeth, and the nobles, and the threats 
of his confessor prevailed, and Philip returned to the 
Escurial. Elizabeth, whose restless and haughty spirit 
was but little pleased with her life at S. Ildefonso, — 
now rejoiced in her success. While Philip possessed 
the name of Ring, she in reality possessed the power 
and authority. 

Ferdinand, the younger brother of Louis, was now 
proclaimed Prince of Asturias. And now that Philip 
was again king, he soon began to show his want of 
8tr«igth of mind, and his love of careless ease. He 
gave himself up entirely to the management of a new 
favourite, the Baron Ripperda, a scheming and ambi- 
tious man, who ruled more absolutely than any favou- 
rite had done before him. By him a new treaty was 
formed with the Emperor Charles, which, though 
but little different from the terms of the grand alii- 
Mice, gave great satisfaction to the Spanish nation. 
Philip gave up all daim to Naples, Sicily, the Nether- 
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lands, and Milan ; and the Bmperor all his to Spain 
and the Indies. 

The Queen Elizabeth was greatly pleased with this 
treaty, and to obtain it^ persuaded Philip to admit the 
subjects of Austria to several privileges in trade, in 
preference to the subjects of England, or France. Her 
real object was, not the welfare of Spain, but the in- 
terest of her darling son Carlos, whom she hoped to 
marry to Maria Theresa, daughter of the Archduke, 
and thus gain for him the kingdoms of Parma and 
Tuscany. 

No sooner was the treaty signed, than Philip de- 
manded of Great Britain the restoration of Gibraltar. 
This Great Britain refused, and was supported by 
France and Prussia. Many long conferences were 
held between these powers, but nothing was settled. 

At length Philip openly began hostilities, and laid 
siege to Gibraltar, though without success. Still, 
however, treaties continued, and as neither party were 
willing to yield, for a long time the war continued. 

Meanwhile Philip was once more surrounded by 
rebellion at home ; and in such a disordered state of 
mind was he, that at times it was feared that his 
reason was affected. But Elizabeth, his Queen, was 
prompt and vigorous, both in plan and action, and the 
rebels were soon forced to beg for mercy. 

Philip now began again to talk of retiring to his 
former life of ease and idleness at Ildefonso, but the 
ambitious Elizabeth dreaded this, and now removed 
the court to Seville. Her schemes for Don Carlos 
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were continued, and at last he was put in possession 
of Tuscany and Parma, and declared heir of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. One more cause for Philip's 
arousing himself now came to pass, and this was the 
dispute respecting Poland. After the fall of Baron 
Ripperda, who had been driven from Madrid by the 
enraged people, and cast into prison, Philip sunk into 
his former state of careless ease. But the . disputes 
concerning Poland now roused him. Stanislaus had 
been made king of that country by the famous Charles 
XII. of Sweden ; though he enjoyed royalty but for a 
short time. Now, however, France and Spain united 
against Austria in defence of Stanislaus, whose 
daughter Mary was to share the throne of the French 
king. 

Spain was ever3rwhere successful against Austria, 
though in a short time deserted by France ; and the 
only fruits of the war to her was the possession of 
Naples and Sicily by Don Carlos, instead of Parma 
and Tuscany. The war with Great Britain languished; 
the siege of Gibraltar had entirely failed, and a squa- 
dron was sent into the West Indies by the English to 
block up the Spanish Galleons in the harbour of Porto 
Bello. The Spanish ships were, however, safe under 
the guns of Porto Bello ; and the English gained no 
advantage over them, but during the following months, 
while cruizing off the coast, suffered severe loss of 
officers and men from disease, the fatal effects of the 
climate. The French minister. Cardinal Fleury, a wise 
and good man, now attempted to procure a peace, and 
in this was at last successful. 
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By this treaty it was agreed that the charter of the 
East India Company, which Philip had with the Em- 
peror established at Ostend, shoald be suspended for 
seven years ; while Don Carlos' claims to Parma and 
Tuscany should be allowed. This peace with England 
lasted for some time. In 1731 Philip invaded the 
ELingdom of Naples for his son ; and at the head of an 
army of six thousand veterans took possession of the 
Duchy of Parma at the death of the reigning Duke. 
This afterwards led to another war between Spain and 
the Emperor. At the close of the year 1733, Madrid 
suffered greatly h*om fire, and all the records relating 
to the Indies were burnt in the Royal Palace. But 
the forces which Philip had marched into Italy for the 
support of his son Carlos, were now sent with many 
more thousands against the Moors of Africa. 

A long campaign followed, of which we have not 
space to tell fully here ; but in it the Spanish forces met 
with great success as well as loss ; and both Oran and 
Ceuta, which had been gained in former years, were 
still preserved in spite of all the efforts of the Moors. 

No sooner was news of this bloody victory in Africa 
brought, than Spain was once more at war with the 
Emperor. Charles and Philip had never really been 
friends, though both had signed treaties, and the war 
which followed arose chiefly from the Emperor's jea- 
lous fears of the Spanish power in Italy. The result 
of the campaign was, as I told you above, the loss of 
Parma and Tuscany, which Carlos exchanged for 
Naples and the two Sicilies. 

For a short time, now again, Spain had the blessings 
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of peace. This had heen to her a-long and expensive 
reign. Her money and troops had been lavishly 
raised, and as lavishly consumed ; and yet but little 
good had been the fruit, though her losses were so 
great. The peace lasted but a short season. 

In 1739 war once more broke out with Britain. The 
quarrel was concerning the rights of commerce of both 
nations, and especially those of the British factories at 
Carthagena, Panama, Vera Cruz, and other Spanish 
settlements. 

The British settlers in Jamaica had grown rich by 
fitting out vessels in the South Sea to convey its 
negroes to the seaports of Mexico and Peru ; 
and by bringing back the produce of its sales in gold 
and silver, without duty either of import or export. 

To stop this injurious traffic Spain stationed guard 
ships along the coast ; and these having seized upon 
some English vessels, complaints were made, and a 
demand of a fair restitution. But though treaties were 
entered into> no terms were agreed on, and open war 
was declared. At the beginning of it Spain was suc- 
cessful, and four hundred English vessels, valued at 
one million sterling, were taken by her privateers. At 
Carthagena and Cuba, the English were repulsed with 
great loss; and almost their only success was the 
taking of Porto Bello, by Admiral Vernon, and the 
capture of the rich Spanish Galleon by Anson, 1739-40. 
The treasure on board this ship was upwards of 
^300,000. 

At this crisis, when Philip hoped to terminate the 
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war, at least without loss of empire, Charles VI. of 
Germany died in the fifty-fifth year of his age, 1740. 
His daughter, Maria Theresa, wife of Francis of Lor- 
raine, Grand Duke of Tuscany, was the heir to his 
wide dominions ; Hungary, Bohemia, Austria, the Low 
Countries, Milan, Parma and Placentia. But her right 
to these dominions was contested by many rival 
powers. Philip claimed the whole of her empire, by 
right of descent from the Emperor Maximilian; 
though he could not with any justice hope to succeed 
in his claim. The King of Poland, and Elector of 
Saxony, made a like claim ; while Charles of Bayaria 
claimed Bohemia. In all his efforts Philip was urged 
on by the ambition of his wife, and Italy was again 
the scene of a long and expensive war. 

In Germany, meanwhile, the arms of France were 
everywhere victorious against the unfortunate Queen 
of Hungary. This success, however, was but for a 
time. The tide at length turned in favour of Maria 
Theresa, and aided by the troops of George II. of Eng- 
land, as Elector of Hanover, her fortune began to revive. 

The war in Italy was still carried on by Philip in 
Italy, where he was afterwards joined by the forces of 
France. It would weary you, after all the war and 
bloodshed of this reign, were I -to tell you all the 
battles which were won and lost. In the end, after 
various success, and much loss, Philip's forces were 
driven back in confusion ; and the ambitious designs 
of Elizabeth, for her second son Philip, were after all 
fruitless. Before Philip could enter into treaty for the 
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peace which his distressed country so much needed, 
and which he himself now desired, death came upon him. 

He had reigned forty-six years, and his whole reign 
was one of turbulence, confusion and loss. The few 
events which happened favourably to Spain were owing 
to the prudent counsels of his ministers, or the bold 
attempts and advice of his queens ; both of whom pos- 
sessed the energy and vigour he so much needed. 

The few last years of Philip's life were spent in 
idleness and selfish ease at S. Ildefonso. A part of 
his time was devoted to the duties of his religion, but 
the remainder squandered away in silly pursuits, such 
as " drawing with the smoke of a candle on deal 
boards, or angling for tench in a little reservoir by 
torch-light." He left several children, and of these 
one was Charles, son of Elizabeth, who became king 
of the two Sicilies ; and a second son Philip married 
Louisa daughter of Louis XV . of France, and became 
Duke of Parma, Placentia, and Ouastalla. 

It was during the reign of Philip V. in 1745, that 
the French king brought forward the grandson of James 
II. as heir to the English throne. He was called, as 
you know, the young " Pretender," Charles Stuart ; 
and his cause was now favoured by the French king to 
draw away the forces of Britain from Flanders, and 
engage the attention of England at home. What a 
miserable defeat befell the young adventurer you 
have, I dare say, read in your English history. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FsROiNAND YI. — Chablbs III. — Sxbob of Gibbaltab.— 
Chablbs IV. — Napolbon Buonapabtb. — Wab in thb 
Pbninsula.— Fbbdinano VII. — Cablist Rbbbllion.— Isa- 
bblla Mabia. 

On the death of Philip V. the crown was placed on 
the head of Ferdinand his son, hy Maria Princess of 
Savoy. He was a wise and gentle prince, and though 
he loved quiet and peace, as his father had done, yet 
had good sense enough to helieve that his own exer* 
tions must procure it for him. His reign began well. 
Many of the dungeons were opened, and many 
wretched victims whose only crime was poverty, or 
error in religion, were pardoned. Two days in each 
week were appointed to receive the petitions or com- 
plaints of his people, and no poor man was ever 
denied, when he sought the presence of his king. 
Ferdinand was called the " Prince who was guilty of 
no untruth." This was a good character, and, if he 
had striven manfully against his great fault, indolence, 
— would have made him a great sovereign. His 
queen was a mild and gentle woman, who had great 
influence over Ferdinand, though she seldom used it. 
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. The Spaniards rejoiced in their new king, and es- 
pecially in his wise and prudent minister Don Jose 
De Carvagal. During the early part of this reign the 
war in Italy was carried on with great vigour, and 
though hoth Spain and France suffered much at first, 
in the end they triumphed. The English were«gain 
concerned in the war, which spread into the united 
provinces of Holland, and though victorious at sea 
were defeated with great loss on land. 

But in 1748 all parties desired peace, and a treaty 
was at length signed at Aix-la-Chapelle, hy which all 
prisoners were to he ransomed, and all conquests made 
during the war restored. Parma, Placentia, and 
Guastalla were given to Don Philip, on condition that 
if he or any one of his successors should hecome 
sovereign of Spain, these provinces should fall to the 
Empress Queen of Hungary, and the Ring of Sar- 
dinia. Shortly after this, 1750, a second treaty of 
commerce was formed with England, hy which the 
English were allowed to trade to the Spanish colonies, 
and to send an annual ship as the Spaniards them- 
selves did; and moreover received the sum of 
£100,000, which the South Sea Company claimed of 
the Spanish crown. Thus by the help of her ally, 
Spain finished an unsuccessfiil war with an advan- 
tageous peace. 

The remainder of Ferdinand's reign was marked 
by a profound peace ; almost the only years of rest 
3pain had enjoyed during tlie whole century. The 
French king wished much to persuade Ferdinand to 
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unite with him against England, bat hit efforts 
failed, and the Spanish king now devoted all his 
time to the welfare of his people. 

During his reign a terrible earthquake nearly over- 
threw the city of Lisbon (1755,) in the midst of 
which a fire broke out which destroyed what the earth* 
quake had spared. Thousands of persons lost their 
lives, and multitudes fled away into the country, having 
lost all their property in the earthquake, or having been 
plundered by bands of robbers which infested the 
city. Both Spain and England sent help to the poor 
sufferers. 

In Ferdinand's foreign possessions, though war had 
ceased, a terrible calamity had afflicted his people 
many years before the earthquake of Lisbon. The 
beautiful city of Lima* was almost entirely destroyed 
by an earthquake, and but one escaped firom the sea- 
port Calloa which was overwhelmed by the sea. 
Ferdinand did all he could to relieve the wants of his 
subjects, and during his short reign of thirteen years 
raised and equipped a navy of fifty ships ; while the 
treasury which at the beginning of his reign was 
empty, was replenished with upwards of three millions 
sterling. 

Ferdinand died in 1759, in the 49th year of his age, 
lamented by all classes of his subjects. He left no 
children, and was succeeded by his brother Carlos, the 
king of the two Sicilies. Carlos when he became 
King of Spain, took the title of Charles IIL, and 

* LimAf a Spanish eit^ of Sontti Amerioa. 
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during the first few years of his reign laboured to 
preserve the peace which Ferdinand had procured for 
his exhausted country. 

By the treaty of Aiz-la-Chapelle the kingdom of 
Naples should now have become the portion of Don 
Philip the Prince of Parma and Placentia. But 
Charles had never agreed to this treaty, and refused 
to comply with its terms. The kingdom of the two 
Sicihes was accordingly given to Ferdinand, Charles' 
third son. Don Philip did not urge his claim, and 
the king of Sardinia who had a claim on the kingdom 
was quieted with a sum of money. 

It would have been well for Spain if Charles had 
determined to persevere in the peace at all costs. 
But the French king was using every art to induce 
him to enter into alliance with him against Britain, 
and at length succeeded. Charles was already angry 
at the haughty tone of the English government, now 
guided by the famous Mr. Pitt, and in 1762 signed 
what is called " the family compact." 

By this it was agreed that France and Spain having 
kings of the same family, their interests also should be 
united in a close alliance for mutual support. Portu- 
gal refused to join in this alliance, and the war which 
followed between France, Spain, and England, was a 
most fatal one to Spain. 

Many important conquests were made in the foreign 
possessions of Spain by the British arms, and among 
these the capture of the Havannah. And not only 
was Spain defeated in the West, but in the East 

b2 
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Indies alio her losses were very great. The rich and 
important Philippine Islands were captoied by the 
English, and the war with Portugal was no less fatal 
to Spain. The EngUsh had sent an army into Por- 
tugal to help their faithful ally Jose, and by the 
united forces of English and Portuguese, the Spaniards 
and French were compelled to retreat with loss from 
the country. 

France now began to wish for peace. Her struggle 
with Great Britain had been severe, and ended with 
signal defeat ; so that she was now willing to enter 
into alliance with her late enemies England and Por- 
tugal. A treaty was entered into, and signed at 
Paris in February, 1769, by which though Great 
Britain gained East and West Florida, Spwi re- 
gained the Havannahs and Manilla. These were to 
her most important possessions. 

Peace now followed for a time, and while it lasted 
was most beneficial to Spain. Trade revived, and the 
arts of peace began once more to appear. But Spain 
still felt the loss of the industrious Moors, who had 
for so many years been the tillers of her rich lands, 
and among the best of her workmen. Many also of 
her bravest and most ardent youth had left Spain to 
seek their fortune in Mexico and Peru ; and several 
parts of the country were lying desolate. The reign 
of Ferdinand had done somewhat to lessen these evils^ 
but war had again invaded the land, and with it came 
the usual loss of wealth and inhabitants. 

This peace which Spain now enjoyed was soon at an. 



i 
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end. The British colonies in America had revolted 
against the power of England, and France having 
declared in favoar of the, rebels Spain was once more 
obliged to take up arms. This she was bound to do 
by the family compact of 1762. 

In the war which followed Spain met with some 
success as well as loss. In two great naval battles 
the ships of Britain triumphed as they had ever done, 
but the Spanish cruisers fell in with fifty-five sail of 
EngUsh merchant vessels, and carried them in triumph 
into Cadiz. This was the greatest capture she had 
ever made, but it was small in comparison of her im* 
mense expenditure of money and of men. Great as 
her losses had been, however, the greatest was still to 
come. Preparations were now made on a prodigious 
scale for the siege of Gibraltar, which now in the 
hands of the British was one of the strongest for* 
tresses in the world. 

The whole combined forces of France and Spain 
attacked Gibraltar both by sea and land, and seemed 
confident of success. But General Elliott, the 
brave governor, was not to be daunted. He nobly 
and resolutely began the fight himself with a heavy 
cannonade of red-hot cannon balls, which totally des- 
troyed the Spanish floating batteries, and set fiire to 
the admiral's ship. The fight was long and bloody, 
but ended in the total defeat of the French and 
Spanish power; and the English fleet under Lord 
Howe, boldly relieved the garrison in the presence of 
the Spanish ships. 
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Once again was France driven to seek for peace, 
and in June, 1783, the war ceased. The United 
States of America were at ^he same time declared 
free, and though England gained by the treaty the 
Bahama Isles, Spain on the other hand regained her 
former possessions of East and West Florida. 

This war cost Spain a vast som of money, besides 
npwarda of .twenty ships of the line; and, besides 
this, her losses in the war against the Algerine 
pirates had been great. During the remainder of his 
reign, Charles devoted himself to the affairs of his 
kingdom at home, and one of his wisest acts was to 
curb the power of the Inquisition. During his reign 
also the pubHc roads were much impiOTed,and great at- 
tention was paid to the manufacture of silk and leather. 
The Moors of Granada had been famous for the mann- 
facture of the latter, and the natives now endeavoured 
to recover the lost art. The schools which Fer* 
dinand VI. had founded in many of the large towns 
were well supported, and employment was given to the 
poor. 

After a reign of nineteen years Charles III. died in 
the 73rd year of lus age, leaving a la^ family by his 
wife Amelia Princess of Saxony. His eldest son 
Philip did not succeed him, on account of his weak* 
ness of intellect, but gave way to Charles his younger 
brother. 

Charles IV. was forty years of age when he suc- 
ceeded his father on the throne, in the year of our 
Lord 1788. The great revolution which burst forth 
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in France during the following year, struck all the 
nations of Europe with dread. And Charles tremhled 
at the miserahle fate of Louis XVI. who was heheaded 
hy a blood-thirsty mob of traitors who had over- 
thrown the empire. But though alarmed he instantly 
declared war against the rebel republic, and his forces 
joined those of England against Marseilles and Tou- 
lon. 

War now once again was carried into Spain, and 
after a long and bloody campaign against the French 
under Buonaparte, a treaty of peace was at length 
signed at Basle in 17^5, by which Spain gave up the 
city of S. Domingo, and all the Spanish parts of 
Hispaniola, and received in return all the places which 
France had conquered. 

Buonaparte was now Consul, and Charles was per- 
suaded to promise an alliance with him agiunst Eng- 
land. The English king considered this an act of 
hostility on the part of Spain, and open war followed, 
in which Spain, as usual, was the chief sufferer. 

In 1801 came a short season of rest and peace, 
until Spain was forced by France to join with her 
against Britain. In the naval fight which followed 
both French and Spaniards fought most nobly, though 
they were defeated with great loss by our own brave 
Admiral Nelson, 1805, at the famous battle of Trafal- 
gar, in which Nelson fell. In her foreign possessions, 
too, the war was carried on with great bravery. The 
English attacked the Spanish settlements of Monte 
Video and Buenos Ayres, and though for a time sue- 
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cessful, the brave inhabitants rose against the invadenr 
and deprived them of their conquests. 

But Spain was fast sinking to decay, and the weak* 
minded Charles IV. guided almost entirely by his 
favourite, Godoy Duke of Aleudia, had neither vigour 
nor perseverance to preserve his falling kingdom. The 
long war which followed is called the Peninsular war» 
and I have not space here to tell you more than a few 
of its chief events. 

In 1806 Napoleon Buonaparte unjustly and Qrran- 
nically demanded that Catalonia, Arragon, and Navarre 
should be given up, and that the river £bro should be 
the boundary between the two kingdoms. He did 
not yet dare to enforce this demmd openly, but 
endeavoured to obtain it rather by secret scheming 
and cunning. Then followed the entrance of a vast 
army of French and Spanish forces into Portugal, the 
royal family of which had been driven to take refuge 
in Brazil, under the care of Sir Sydney Smith, the 
English Admiral. . _ 

Buonaparte having thus wicked^ seized upon the 
dominions of Portugal, the kingdom was divided into 
three parts; the inhabitants were disarmed, and all 
places of strength fortified with French cannon. 

Ever since the base treaty of Basle in 17^5, Spain 
had been gradually sinking into the power of France, 
and now the feeble-minded Charles was content to be 
called the ally of the great Napoleon, without perceiv- 
ing that the French tyrant was watching for the first 
opportunity of ruining him, and seizing on Spain. 
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Such was the king, surrounded too by false and 
corrupt advisers, whom the gold of France had bribed 
to become traitors to their country ; and among these 
the chief was Manuel Godoy, the king's favourite 
minister, who had by framing the base treaty of Basle 
earned for himself the title of Prince of Peace. A 
secret treaty had been signed by Spain and France at 
Fontainbleau for the partition of Portugal, and this 
was made a pretext for pouring a French army into 
the Peninsula. 

The Spanish king was pleased with the title of 
'' Emperor of the two Americas/' and the hope of gain- 
ing the foreign possessions of Portugal ; and Godoy 
was wicked enough to consent to any treaty which 
seemed likely to confer power on himself. Leave was 
granted for the French troops to march through Spain, 
and in return for this. Napoleon for seven years filled 
the land with bloodshed, rapine, and extortion. The 
eyes of Charles and his minister were soon opened to 
the treachery of Napoleon ; but it was now too late. 

In March, 1808, Charles in utter terror at the in- 
roads of the French army, resigned in favour of his 
son Ferdinand, who with difficulty saved Godoy from 
the knives of the furious populace who demanded his 
life. It is doubtful what other motive Charles had in 
thus resigning his throne, besides his fear, for he 
declared it to be a " free and voluntary abdication." 
Possibly one motive was the hope of saving the life 
of his favourite Godoy, by means of his son's power 
over the people. Biit Ferdinand himself was as com- 
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pktely deceived by Napoleon as hia father had been. 
Buonaparte had in a great measure to decide between 
&ther and son, and thus his power was greatly in- 
creased. 

Charles now pretended that his abdication was 
forced, and refeired the decision of the matter ''to 
his friend " Napoleon. Charles and Ferdinand were 
▼ery soon in the toils of th« crafty emperor, who, after 
boldly telling Ferdinand that he must renounce the 
crown of Spain, gradually persuaded Charies to give 
up all his claims. This done, the unhappy royal 
family of Spain were hurried into the interior of 
France, lea?ing the Spanish nation in a stirte of con- 
fusion, dread, and suspicion. Before long the people of 
Madrid rose in arms against Murat the French general, 
and were overwhelmed by large bodies of French 
troops, who butchered thousands in cold blood. 

Before this the French had been for a time driven 
frx>m Portugal, but now they again entered it, and 
defeated the English and Portuguese forces. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley arrived at Lisbon, and again drove 
the French from Portugal. This seemed to promise 
success, and England having promised to assist Spain 
with fresh supplies of troops, King Joseph Buonaparte 
fled in terror from Madrid to the frontiers.* 

Throughout almost all Spain, now, the spirit of 
liberty awoke, and roused her people to arms. The 
supreme Junta of Asturias sent forth a bold and 

* Joseph Buonaparte was the elder brother of Napoleoii. 
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qiirited call to all the sods of Spain^ saying '' let all 
Spain become a camp, and her people a host of armed 
men." 

Napoleon himself now fixed his head quarters at 
Madrid, and the forces of England haying reached 
Spain, were pursued by the French to Corunna, where 
the hero Sir John Moore so nobly fell in defence of 
his country. He was buried at night by his brave 
companions, and the enemy raised a monument in 
memory of his great valour* Of him the poet says. 

We biuied him darkly at dead of night. 
The sods with our bayonets taming. 
By the straggling moonbeam's misty light 
And oar lanterns dimly burning. 

« * « « 

Slowly and sadly we liUd him down 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory } 
We carved not a line, we raised not a stone. 
Bat we left him alone with his glory. 

After Moore's death, Wellesley marched to join 
the Spanish forces, and at Talavera, after a hard and 
bloody fight the English were victorious, although they 
lost upwards of five thousand men. 

In 1810 the allied army numbered about fifty 
thousand men, and the French forces about eighty 
thousand, under Marshals Massena, Key, and Junot. 
Victory for a time now attended the French invaders, 
who, notwithstanding their defeat at the battle of 
Basaco, continued to gain ground. 

In this same year the French were for the third 
time driven out of Portugal, by Lord Wellesley, who 

T 
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was stationed at Torres Vedras. ''After this they 
entered it no more." Through the following year the 
war still raged most fiercely, and in 1812, the capture 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajos, (one of the strongest 
cities of Spain, and therefore called the key of Spain) 
and soon after the great victory at Salamanca, enabled 
the English to occupy Madrid, from which Joseph 
Buonaparte was forced to retire. 

Meanwhile in Russia, Napoleon himself had been 
overwhelmed with defeat and loss. His great army 
had been cut to pieces by the Cossacks, or perished 
in the waste of snow, and of six hundred thousand 
men, very few thousands lived to return. The French 
army in Spain were now therefore preparing to retire 
into their own country, but before they could do so 
the great battle of Vittoria was fought in June, 1813, 
when the Enghsh were completely victorious, and the 
loss of the French was immense. But victory brought 
no real peace to Spain. 

As Napoleon's hopes began to fall, those of Spain 
rose in proportion. Many cities had surrendered to 
the Spanish generals, the English arms had been 
almost everywhere victorious, and the brave Cortes of 
Spain were determined to do all in their power to im- 
prove the condition of their country, and her laws. A 
decree was therefore passed to abolish the dreadful 
Inquisition, though it was strongly opposed by the 
clergy and the Pope's nuncio. 

But this wise measure was annulled by the return 
of Ferdiuaud Vll. after his long captivity iu France 
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in 1814, when the constitution was dissolved, the 
Inquisition re-established, and little gratitude shown 
to the wise men who had laboured so hard for their 
country's good. The consequence of this imprudence 
on the king's part was a civil war which now, from 
time to time, raged in several provinces of Spain, 
where the people justly complained of the tyranny of 
the government. Still however, the king foolishly 
persisted in his own wilful course, in opposition to 
those very men who had mainly restored him to his 
kingdom. The struggle continued for many years, 
and at length in 1820 a part of the army having 
joined the rebels, the Cortes again met, and the 
Inquisition was once more abolished. 

But the power of the priests was still too strong. 
They said that all attacks against the Inquisition, 
were against the religion of their country ; and this 
roused the peasantry and all the lower order of people 
against the Cortes. 

Thus after years of war and bloodshed, Spain at the 
return of her sovereign found no rest, but every day 
brought with it tidings of fresh disturbances and re- 
bellion, and so time rolled on till the year 1822. 
Then again France interfered in the afiairs of Spain, 
and incited the guards to rise against the existing 
government. 

Meanwhile fresh disputes followed between Ferdi- 
nand and the Cortes. Austria, Russia, Prussia, and 
France now demanded that full power should be res- 
tored to Ferdinand; and France threatened unless 
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thii WM granted, to invade Spain with a large nmy, 
and enforce snbmitBion. But the Cortes refused to 
accede to any demand on the part of the French. 
Accordingly the Duke of Angouleme, at the head of 
one hundred thousand French soldiers, marched across 
the Bidassoa ; and having established a junta, declared 
that all power was lodged in the king alone, and that 
all decrees of the Cortes were null and void, unless 
sanctioned by the king. The object of the French 
was to form an absolute monarchy. England did not 
interfere in this quarrel, nor did Portugal the ally oi 
England. 

Ferdinand had now removed to Seville for greater 
safety, and was making what preparation he could to 
oppose the French invaders. But it was in vain that 
he called on his people to support the constitution. 

The greater number of the lower dass of people 
were guided by the priests who ruled them with abso- 
lute power, and were ready to join the French. Those 
who supported the royal cause were chiefly from the 
cities, the better educated class, and most of the army. 
The Spanish troops were about equal to those of France 
in number, but were scattered throughout the country 
in different garrisons and fortresses. 

In the meantime, the French army had advanced 
towards the capital, and after taking several important 
towns, now occupied Madrid. The French now ap- 
pointed a Regency, which restored everything to the 
same state as in 1820. 

War was now again raging throughout all the land. 
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especially in Andalusia and Estremadnra : and to add 
to their troubles^ disputes now broke out between Fer- 
dinand and bis Cortes. The king refused to go to 
Cadiz, as the Cortes demanded ; they then appointed 
a Regency with royal power. This terrified the king, 
and haying acceded to their request, the Regency was 
dissolved. Upon this, the Regency at Madrid de- 
nounced those of the Cortes, who had declared the 
king incapable of ruling, as traitors to their country ; 
and they tbemselyes were acknowledged by Austria, 
Prussia, and France, as the only lawful government of 
Spain. 

Still the war continued until October, 1823, when 
the Cortes having declared Ferdinand absolute king, 
he was received nt the head quarters of the French 
with great pomp. This terminated the war, and the 
Puke of Angouleme retired into his own country. 

But though the war had ceased, the state of Spain 
was most wretched. The nation was still divided into 
two great parties, who mortally hated each other. The 
French wished to secure mildness and moderation, but 
the Spanish government were not true and sincere in 
their endeavour : and thus no good result arose from 
the peace. By a treaty now made, it was agreed that 
France should keep a large military force in Spain, 
until the Spanish army could be brought into a state 
of discipline and order. The king himself was willing 
to be moderate in his rule, and a plot was now formed 
by the party who aimed at absolute power, to make 
his brother Carlos king. This party were called 
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CarlisU, and were the cause of many yean of mise^ 
rable disorder and bloodshed in Spain. Insurrections 
were constantly breaking out, and it was not until the 
year 1828, that the French troops were able to leave 
Spain. By this time the Spanish army was recruited 
in numbers, but it consisted of men desperate of for- 
tune, of friars, publicans, smugglers, muleteers;-^ 
some of whom had been officers in the bands of 
Guerilla robbers in Catalonia and Navarre. 

In the following year the queen of Ferdinand died, 
and shortly after he married Maria Christina, a Nea- 
politan Princess. The Infant Don Carlos was the heir 
to the crown, as Ferdinand had no children by any of 
his three previous marriages. By the Salic Law, which 
Philip V. had established, the kingdom would not de- 
soend to any daughter of the reigning monarch; and Fer- 
dinand's great desire now was that he might have a son. 
In case, however, he should not have a son, be re- 
solved on revoking the Salic Law, so that the crown 
might descend to his daughter, if he had one. This was 
contrary to a decree of the Cortes in 1812 ; but Fer- 
dinand persisted ; and in 1830 the law was confirmed. 
Christina Maria became the mother of a daughter in 
October, 1830, and she having received the name of 
Isabella Maria, was proclaimed by the Cortes, Princess 
of Asturias. Throughout the remainder of Ferdinand's 
reign, which lasted but a few years, the plotting and 
insurrections of the Carlist party still continued. 

Ferdinand died in September, 1833, having a short 
time before this assembled the Cortes, to swear alle- 
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giance to his daughter, and do homage to her as their 
sovereign. This oath Don Carlos refused to take, and 
retired into Portugal. According to Ferdinand's will, 
the young Princess Isahella was appointed heir to the 
crown, and her mother regent. 

No sooner was she proclaimed queen than once 
more the Carlists were in arms; and the kingdom 
was filled with bloodshed and insurrection. Of the 
long and bloody struggle for the throne* which fol- 
lowed, I have not space here to tell you more than 
this, even were it all likely to interest you. The Pro- 
vinces of Spain were loyal, and acknowledged Isabella, 
as did the chief powers of Europe. But in the 
northern provinces, Navarre, Biscay, and Alava, Don 
Carlos's rebel party were very strong. 

Through the years which followed the war was car- 
ried on with great cruelty and bitterness on both sides. 
Prisoners were often murdered in cold blood, until 
1835, when the British Legion, under General Evans 
having been led into Spain, where they fought with 
great bravery, the English government protested 
against the inhuman practice of putting prisoners to 
death ; and for a time, at least, it ceased. 

Don Carlos was at length driven to take refuge in 
France, where he reaounced his pretensions to the 
Spanish throne ; and the Cortes of Spain agreed to 
the demand of the Basque and Navarre Provinces, 
that their ancient privileges should be restored, on 
condition of their acknowledging the queen's autho- 
rity. 
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This long and bloody war left Spain orerwhelmed 
with debt; her trades^ oommercey and arts^ mnch in- 
jured; many of the tillers of the ground turned into 
robbers^ and very few living as contented and obedient 
subjects. 

L6t us hope that, ere long, peace will again be hers, 
and with peace a wise and moderate king, who will 
teach the Spaniards to love while they obey him. He, 
instead of filling their beautiful country with bloodshed 
and ruin, may teach them, while they honour the king, 
to honour their God also, and serve Him with a holy 
fear. Thus throughout the bright and sunny land, the 
blessings of peace will come again. The ships of peace 
will sail on he^ broad and noble rivers, the songs of 
joy and peace will be heard in all the fair and vine-dad 
valleys ; while the hardy mountaineers, who live by 
the sweat of their brow, shall eat the bread of cheer- 
fulness and content. 
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Svo., price 48. 6d. 

ntONS.- ON THE APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. 

Parochial Lectures. Second Seriea. By the Rev. W. J. IRONS* 

B.D. Price 48. 6d. 
IRONS.— ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION. 

Being: Four Lbcturbs on the Synod— The Diocese — The Parish 
—The Priest. With a Preliminary Essay on the Teaching and 
Priestly Offices* and Appendices on the Doctrine of U|riT7 and 
the Royal Supremacy. By the Rev. W. J. IRONS, B.D. la Demy 
8ro., price 7s. fid. 
*»* The above Three Series may be had in one volume, price I2s. 

IRONS.— SHOULD THE STATE OBLIGE US TO 

EDUCATE i A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord John BossdL 
By the Rev. W. J. IRONS, B.D. Demy 8vo., price fid. 

IRONS.— FIFTY-TWO PROPOSITIONS.— A LETTER 

TO THE REV. DR. HAMPDEN, submitting to him certain 
Assertions, Assumptions, and Implications in his Bampton Lec- 
tures ; reduced to the form of Propositions. By W. J. laoNS, B.D., 
Incumbent of Brompton, Middlesex. Price fid., or 8d. by post. 

IRONS.~A MANUAL FOR UNBAPTIZED CHIL- 
DREN, PREPARATORY TO BAPTISM. By Rev. W. J. IRONS, 
B.D. Price 2d. or 148. per 100. 

IRONS.— A MANUAL FOR UNBAPTIZED ADULTS, 
PREPARATORY TO THEIR BAPTISM. ByRey.W. J. IRONS, 
B.D. Price Sd., or 148. per 100. 

IRONS.— A MANUAL FOR CHRISTIANS UNCON- 

FIRMED, PREPARATORY TO CONFIRMATION AND COM- 
MUNION. By the Rev. W. J. IRONS, B.D. Fifth Edition. Price 
2d., or Us. per 100. 
IRONS.— AN EPITOME OF THE BAMPTON LEC- 
TURES OF THE REV. DR. HAMPDEN. By W. J. Irons, B.D. 
Price Is., or is. 4d. by post. 

JOLLY, Bp.— THE CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE IN THE 
EUCHARIST ; considered as it is the doctrine of Holy Scripture, 
embraced by the Universal Church of the first and purest times, 
by the Church of England, and by the Episcopal Church in Scotland. 
By the Right Rev. ALEXANDER JOLLY, D.D., late Bishop of 
Moray. l2rao., cloth. Second Edition, price 28. fid. 

JOTTLR^A GUIDE TO THE CELEBRATION OF MA- 
TINS AND EVEN-SONG, according to the Use of the United 
Cliurch of England and Ireland, containing The Order of Daily 
Service, The Litany, and the Order for the Administration of 
the Holy Communion, with Plain-Tuxb. By BENJAMIN JOULE, 
Jvs., Honorary Chapel-Master of Holy Trinity Church, Man- 
chester, &c. In royal 8vo., price 2s., in a stiff cover. 

JOHNS, B. G.— THE COLLECTS AND CATECHISING 
FOR EVERY SUNDAY AND FESTIVAL THROUGHOUT THE 
YEAR. By the Rev. B. 6. JOHNS, Normal Master of S. Mark's 
College, Chelsea. i8mo. 3s. 
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JOHNS, B. a.— EASY DICTATION LESSONS. 

Id Prose and Verse, Original and Selected. By the Rev. B. Q. 
JOHNS. Price is. doth, or is. 6d. by post. 

JOHNS, C. A EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON 

THE HISTORICAL PARTS OF THE PENTATEUCH. For the 
Use of Families, National Schools, and the Lower Forms in Gram- 
mar Schools. By the Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A., F.L.S., Head 
Master of the Orammar School, Helston, Cornwall. Demy l8mo., 
price Is., strongly bound in cloth. 

KEN'S, Bp. PRAYERS FOR THE USE OF ALL 

PERSONS WHO COMB TO THE BATHS OF BATH FOR 

CURE. Three Hymns are also subjoined. With a Life of the 

Author. In cloth, limp cover, red or gilt edges, price la. 

This beautiful little volume contains— The Bishop's Address to the 

Sick Person, with Prayers. — Exhcurtation to the Rich, wltii Prayers. — 

Exhortation to the Poor, with Prayers for themselves and those that 

relieve them.— Short Prayers for the Weak, and Thanksgivings for 

those Relieved by the Waters. 

LAW OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH THE LAW OF 
THE LAND, Foolscap 8vo., price 2d. 
This Tract forms a suitable companion to " The Distinctive Tenets of 
the Church of England. By the Rbv. W. G&xsut, M.A." 

LAWSON.— PLAIN AND PRACTICAL SERMONS* 
By 6. H. Grav Lawson, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Dilton Marsh. 
8vo. doth, price lOs. 6d. 

LETTER UPON THE SUBJECT OF CONFIRMA- 
TION, addressed to the '* Little Ones" of his Flock. By ait 
English Priest. Price 6d. j or 68. per dozen. 

LETTER ON THE SCOTTISH COMMUNION OF- 
FICE. (Reprinted from The EngiUh Churchman, and revised by 
theautlior.) With Authorities for the Statements in the Letter,and 
showing the Principle on which those Statements are founded. 
By a Paikst of tuk CnuBcn in Bcotlakh* Price 4d., or 6d. 
by Post. 

LONDON PAROCHIAL TRACTS. 

Conversion, in Two Parts. Price 2d., Us. per hundred. 
Be One Again. An Earnest Entreaty from a Clergyman to his 
People to Unite in Public Worship. Price id., 7s. per hundred. 
The Church a Family ; or, a Letter from a Clergyman to the Pa- 
rishioners upon their Blessings and Duties as Members of the 
Household of God. Price l^d., or 1 Os. 6d. per hundred. 
Advice to Christian Parents. Price id., or 7s. per hundred. 
The Privilege of Daily Service. Price id., or 7s. per hundred. 
The Church Service and Church Music. Price Id., or 7s. per 100. 
A Few Words to Choristers. Price ^d., or 3s. fid. per 100. 
The Mystery of Godliness. Price id., or 7s. per hundred. 
A Few more Words to Choristers. Price fd., or 3s. fid. per IQO. 
The former Series (lately published by Mr. Burns) are composed of 
Tracts on "The Bible," "The Church," "Daily Service," "CdAfltr 
matioB," "Baptism and Holy Commuuioo,*' " Cateefaeticfil Tracts." 
For Lent and Easter, on Fasting, on Dissent, and Devotioual.' Tracts. 
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MA80K.— CANON CHANT MANUAL. Being the 
•Solemn, Staid, and Enphonkms Mode of Chanting Qie Psalms and 
Canticles, as done in Olden Times. By William Mason, 
Churchwarden of All Saints' Chorch, Necton. Price 6d. 

MILL.— FIVE SERMONS ON THE NATURE OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Preached in Advent and Christmas Tide, 1846, 
before the University of Cambridge. By W. H. MILL, D.D., 
Regias Professor of Hebrew, at ttie University of Cambridge. 
8vo., cloth. Price 78. 

3E1RMONS Preached before the University of Cambridge, oa 
J the FiAh of November, t84S, and thuee Sundays foUowiog, on the 

relation of Charch and State, on Ecclesiastical Independence, on 

Education, and the invariableness of right Doctrine. By W. H. 

Mill, D.D., F.R.A.S. late Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius 

Professor of Hebrew. Price 6s. 6d. 

imLLEE.— TITHES OR HEATHENISM. Reasons for 
not accepting the Tithe CommlBsioners' Award, most Dutifully 
and Respectfully submitted to the Queen of England, the Parlia- 
ment, and the People, in a Second Letter to the Right Hon. Sir 
George Grey, M.P., Her Majesty's Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. By Charles Miller, M.A., Vicar of Harlow, fid. 

MONRO.— STORIES OF COTTAGERS. 

By the Rev. E. MONRO. l8mo. cloth, 28. 6d.; or the Stories 
separate in a pacl^ 2s. 

MONRO.— PRAYERS, RULES, &c. drawn up for the 
Observance of the Canonical Hours, as well as for Private Use in 
the College of S. An(^ew, Harrow Weald. By the Rev^ Sdwabs 
Monro. On Paper 3d. 

To the Friends of the Scottish Church and Chtirchmen in general. 
Third Edition, Rmited and Enlarged, 

MONTGOMERY.— THE SCOTTISH CHURCH AND 

THE ENGLISH SCHISMATICS: behig Letters on the Re- 

CBM*r Schism in Scotlano. Wltti a Dedicatory Epistle to the 

Right Reverend the Bishop of (Hasgow ; and a Documentary Ap. 

pendix. By the Rev. ROBERT MONTGOMERY, M.A., Qxon., 

Author of ** The Gospel in Advance of the Age,*' " Luther," &c. Ss. 

Notice. — Tlie attention of Churchmen is respectfully requested to 

this publication, which all the Scottish Prelates, as well as many of the 

English and American ones, have pronounced to be the most adequate 

exponent of the subject there discussed. 

" We feel bound to state that the part which Mr. Montoombrt 
has taken in this matter reflects the highest lustre both ou his cha- 
racter as a Clergyman and gentleman. ^ * He now stands with a 
character for a noble and disinterested championship of the truth, 
for soundness of doctrine, and honesty of purpose, which has met 
with the approbation and esteem, as well of his former Diocesan, as 
of every good Churchman in England, Ireland, and Scotland, where 
his * Letters' have been read, and the facts of the case become 
known."— TAffoto^an for May, pp. Sll, 312. 

MONTAGUE'S, Bp. ARTICLES OP INQUIRY PUT 
FORTH AT HIS PRIMARY VISITATION, 1688, with a Memoir. 
FoQlflCip 8vo., 124 pp.. It. <M. 
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N£ALE.~A HISTORY OF THE HOLY EASTERN 

CHURCH :— A History of the Patriarchate of Alexandria. In 

Six Books. B}' the Rev. J. M. NEALB, M.A., of Trinity College, 

Cambridge, Warden of Sackville College, East Grinsted. 2 Vols. 

Demy 8vo., price 24s. 

Book I. From the Foundation of the Church of Alexandria to the 

Rise of Nestorianism. — Boole II. From the Rise of the Nestorian 

Heresy to the Deposition of Dioscorus and the Great Schism.— Book 

III. From the Deposition of Dioscorus to the Capture of Alexandria 

by the Saracens. — Book IV. From the Capture of Alexandria by the 

Saracens to the Accession of Saladin as Vizir. — Book V. From the 

Accession of Saladin as Vizir to the First Interference of the Por- 

jfeugaese.— Book VI. From the First Interference of the Portuguese to 

the Death of Hierotheus. 

NEALE.— ON PRIVATE DEVOTION IN CHURCHES. 

The Re>introduction of the System of Private Devotion in Churches 
considered in a Letter to the Venerable the President of the 
Cambridge Camden Society. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A. 
Price Is. 

KEALE.— HIEROLOGUS ; or, the Church Tourists. 
By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A. l2mo. cloth. Price 6s. Cheap 
Edition, in 2 parts, price Is. 8d. each. 

NEALE. -SONGS AND BALLADS FOR MANUFAC- 
TURERS. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A. Price 3d. 

NEALE.— SONGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A. 8d., or 218. per 100. 

*^* These may also be had, stitched together in a neat Wrapper, 

price 6d., or 6s. per dozen. 
OP THE DUE AND LOWLY REVERENCE TO BE 
DONE BY ALL AT THE MENTION OP THE HOLY NAME OF 
JESUS, in time of Divine Service. Price id., or 68. 6d. per 100. 

THE OFFERTORY THE BEST REMEDY FOR THE 

PRESENT DISTRESS } or. An Appeal to " the Times," &c. By 
a Country Rector. 28. 6d. per hundred, or in packets of twenty- 
five, 9d. 
SYDNEY (Bishop op). —A LETTER TO HENRY 
OSBORNE, Esq., J.P., of Marshall Mount, Illawarra, on the Pro- 
priety and Necessity of Collections at the Offertory. By the 
. Bishop or Svonbt. Price 4d. 

ORDER FOR COMPLINE, or. Prayers before Bed- 
Tune. In post 8vo., price 4d., in a stiff cover, or 6d. by post. 

ORGANS, a Short Account of, Erected in England' dince 
the Restoration. (Illustrated by numerous Wood.cuts, con- 
sisting: of drawings of existing: examples and designs for Organ 
Cases, by A. W. Pugin, Esq.) By a Member of the University 
of Cambridge. Fcp. 8vo., price 6s. cloth. 

PAGET — THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. 

Practical Sermons on the Burial Service. By the Rev. F. E. 
PAGET, M.A., Rector of Elford. ]2mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

PAGET.— SERMONS ON DUTIES OF DAILY LIFE. 

By the Rev. F. E. PAGET, M.A. Second Edition, ISrno. 68. '' 
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PAGET.— SERMONS ON THE SAINTS' DAYS AND 

FESTIVALS OF THE CHURCH. By the Rev. F. £. Paokt, 
Rector of Elford. l2ino. cloth, price 78* 

PAGET.— MEMORANDA PAROCHIALIA; or, Thb 
Parish Prib9T*8 Gvidb. By the Rev. F. £. PAGET, M.A. 
Third Edition, printed on writing: paper, hound in leather, with 
tuck and pockets, price Ss. fid. Doable size, Ss. 

PAGET.— THE IDOLATRY OF COVETOUSNESS. Is, 
PAGET.— PRAYERS ON BEHALF OF THE CHURCH 
AND HER CHILDREN in time of TROUBLE. 

PAGET.— A FEW PRAYERS, AND A FEW WORDS 

ABOUT PRAYER. 

PARISH TRACTS. 

HoLV Communion and Convirmation: — 1. The Commanlon 
Office, with Explanations. 2. The Confirmation Office, with Ex- 
planations. 3. Harry and Archie, or First and Last Communion. 

Holt Baptism :— 1. The Baptismal Office, with Explanations. 2, 
Wandering Willie or the Sponsor. 3. Old Robert Gray. 4. Dermo^ 
the Unbaptized, an Allegory, showing the Nature of Holy Baptism. 
5. The History, Doctrine, and Types of Holy Baptism, shown from 
passages of Holy Scripture, with Catludic inteipretations. 

PEABSALL.— HYMNS OP THE CHURCH, 

Pointed as they are to he Chanted ; together with the Vrrsiclbb, 
Litant, Atvanasian Crbkd, Responsxs after the Command- 
^ MBNTS, ^c. Set to Music by T. Tallis. Revised and arranged 
by Mr. Pbarsall, of lichfield Cathedral. Small 8vo., cloth. 
I^ice 28., with a redaction to clergymen introducing it into 
their churches. 

THE PENITENT'S PATH; showing the Steps by which he 
may regain Peace in this World, and attain Happiness in the next. 
Containing an Address on the necessity of Repentance, the Terrors 
of the LoKO, the Future Judgment and Death. CaUs to Repentance, 
Self-examination, Confession to God, Opening your Grief to your 
Minister, Amendment of Life, Prayer, Fa^th, Holiness, Means of 
Grace, Public Worship, Holy Communion, Looking unto Jesus, 
Heaven. Compiled ft-om and illustrated by Passages from Holy 
Scripture and the Book of Common Prayer, with appropriate 
Selections from Ancient Hymns, Oxford Psalter, and Chxisttian 
Tear. Price 6d. 

PEBEEBA.— TENTATIVA THEOLOGICA. 

"PoB P. Aktonio Pbrbira db Fiovbrbdo. Translated firom the 
Original Portuguese, by the Rev. EDWARD H. LAKDON» M.A., 
' late of C.C.C., Camb. This celebrated work, written about the 
year 1760, by the most learned divine whom tlie Portuguese Church 
has produced, is a general defence of Ej^scopal Rights against 
Ultra-Montane usurpations. It has been translated into almost 
every European language, except English, though publidy burnt 
in Rome. In demy Svo., cloth, price 9s. 

POOLE.— TWELVE PRACTICAL SERMONS on the 
HOLY COMMUNION. By the Rev. G. A. POOLE, M.A., Rector 
ofWelford. iSmo., 4s. 6d. 
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POOLE. — A HISTORY OF ECCLESIASTICAL AR- 
CHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. By the Rev. G. A. Pools, M.A. 
Price 128. 
This volame combines a geDeral history of the greater English 

Ecclesiastical Architects of the middle ages, with an equally general 

view of their works, and of the characters which distinguish the 

buildings of their respective ages. 

PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN'S LIBRARY. 
THE PRACTICE OF DIVINE LOVE ; an Exposition upon the Church 

Catechism. To which are added. Directions for Prayer. By 

Bishop Ken. Price 9d. 
THE PARABLE OF THE PILGRTM. By BiBHC^ATRrcs. Is. 
A GUIDE TO THE HOLY COMMUNION ? or, iHe Great Duty of 

Fliequenting the Christian Sacrifice : with Suitable Devotions. By 

RoBBRT Nblson, Esq. Price 8d. 
A COMPANION FOR THE PENITENT, and for Persons Troubled in 

Mind. By the Rev. John Kbttlbwbll. Price 9d. 
PAROCHIAL SERMONS, Preached at S. Giles's, Cripplegate. By 

Bishop Lancelot ANoaRWEs. Price 2s. 
DEATH, JUDGMENT, HEAVEN, HELL. Contemplations by 

Bishop Jbrbmy Tavlor. Price Qd. 
THE CHRISTIAN MAN A CONTENTED MAN. By Bishop San- 
derson. With a Short Memoir of the Author. Price gd. 
STEPS TO THE ALTAR; a Manual of Devotions for the Blessed 

Eucharist. By W. E. Scvdahobb, M.A. Rector of Ditchingham. 

Price Is. cloth, 3s. 6d. morocco. 
THE ART OF CONTENTMENT. By the Author of "The Whole 

Duty of Man." Price Is. 6d. 
FOURTEEN MEDITATIONS OF JOHN GERHARD. Now newly 

done into English by B. G. J. Price 6d. 
A MANUAL OF DEVOTIONS FOR CONFIRMATION AND FIRST 

COMMUNION ; with a Prefactory Address. Price 8d. 
A SELECTION OF HYMNS FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE USE. 28. 
THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN'S MANUAL : Forty Days' Meditations 

on the Chief Truths of Religion, as contained in the Church 

Catechism. Price is. 
A COMMENTARY ON THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL PSALMS. 

Chiefly from Ancient Sources, is., morocco 3s. 6d. 
A COLLECTION OF PRIVATE DEVOTIONS FOR THE HOURS OF 

PRAYER, Compiled by John Cosin, D.D., Bishop of Durham. 

Price is., C8^3s. 
*»* The above may be had in Cloth, gilt edges, at 6d. per volume 

additional. 

The following form part of the series : 
Learn to Die. [Sutton.] is.— Private Devotions. [Spinckes.] I8.6d. — 
The Imitation of Christ. [A Kempis.] is. — Manual of Prayer for 
the Young. [Ken.] 6d.— The Golden Grove. [Taylor.] pd.— 
Daily Exercises. [Horneck.] gd.— Life of Ambrose Bonwicke. is. 
— Life of Bishop Bull. [Nelson.] Is. 6d. — Companion to the 
Prayer Book, is.— Selections from Hooker. [Keble.] is. 6d.^ 
Meditations on the Eucharist. [Sutton.] 2s. — Learn to Live. 
[Sutton.] is. 6d. — Doctrine and Discipline of the Church of 
England. [Heylin.] 9d.— Bishop Taylor's Holy Living. 3s.— 
Bishop Taylor's Holy Djring. 2s. — The Confessions of S. Augus- 
tine. 2s.^Jones' Figurative Language of Scripture Explained, 
is. 6d. 
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PLAIN QUESTIONS FOR CHRISTIANS. 

Rubricated, with suitable Emblems. On a sheet for hanging up. 
Price Id., or 78. per handred. 

POPULAR TRACTS, lUastrating the Prayer Book of the 
Church of England. 

Already published : 

No. I. THE BAPTISMAL SERVICES. Second 
Edition. Price id. 

No. II. THE DRESS OF THE CLERGY, with an 
ninstration. Price 2d. 

No. III. THE BURIAL SERVICE. With an Appendix 
on Modem BnrlJu, Mooaroents, and Epitaphs, containing Seven 
Designs for Headstones, and an Alphabet for Inscriptions. Price 6d. 

No. IV. THE ORDINATION SERVICES. Price 4d. 

lliese Tracts are designed, as their name implies, for Tas Pbopls, 
for Clergy and Laity, for rich and poor. They may serve to remind 
the learned, as well as to instruct the ignorant. They are written In 
a spirit of the utmost attachment and obedience to the Holy English 
Church, and to that Catholick Church of which She is a Pure and 
Apostolick Branch. Their writers are independent of any party, and 
regardless of any sectarian comments. 

" This promises to be a convenient and useful series, if we may 
Judge by the first nnmher,**-^ English Ckurehman. 
The following are in preparation : 

No. V. THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 

No. VI. THE ARRANGEMENT AND DECORATION 
OF CHURCHES. 

Communications for the Editor to be addressed to the care of Ma. 
MASTsas, Aldersgate Street, London. 

PRAYERS AND INTERCESSIONS TO ALMIGHTY 

GOD AGAINST THE THREATENED VISITATION OP THE 
CHOLERA. By the Author of ** Instructions, Prayers, and Holy 
Aspirations,*' &c. Price id. 

PEETYMAN. — RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND 
STATE. By J. R. Pabtvmak. M.,A., Vicar of Aylesbury, Backs. 
Price IB. 

PROGRESS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND SINCE 
THE REFORMATION (The). Reprinted with corrections from 
the ** Ecelesiaatic." SmaU 8vo., in a neat wrapper 6d., or doth Od. 

PUSEY.— INCREASED COMMUNIONS. A Sermon. 
By the Rey. E. B. PUSEY, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Ca- 
non of Christ Church, late Fellow of Oriel CoUege. Price Sd. 

PTTSEY. — DO ALL TO THE LORD JESUS. A 
Sermon. By the Rev. E. B. Pusbt, D.D. Published by Request. 
Price 3d. 

QUESTIONS FOR SELF-EXAMINATION for the Use 
of the aergy in what Concerns their Sacred Office. Price 6d., 
Rubr icated. 

BAWLINS.— WHAT IS TRUTH ? A Sermon preached 
m the Parish Church of S. Anne, Limehouse, on Trinity Sunday, 
June 18th, 1848. By R. Rawlins, M.A., Curate and Erenlnff 
Lecturer of S. Anne, IJmehouse. Published by request. (Jd. 
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REASONS (A raw plain) FOR REMAINING IN THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH, in a Letter to a Friend. Price 4d. 

REFLECTIONS, MEDITATIONS, AND PRAYERS 

(with Gospel Harmony), on the most Holy Life and Sacred Pas- 
sion of our Lord Jssus Christ. Chiefly from Ancient Sources. 
Nearly ready, 

KnSS£LL.-<OBEDIENC£ TO THE CHURCH IN 
THINGS RITUAL. A Sermon, preached in St. James's Church, 
Enfield Highway. By the Rev. J. F. RUSSELL, B.C.L. 8vo., 
price is., l2mo., price 6d. 

EUSSELL.— ANGLICAN ORDINATIONS VALID. 

A Refutation of certain Statements in the Second and Third 
Chapters of *' The Validity of Anglican Ordinations Examined. 
By the Very Reverend Peter Richard Kenrick, V.G." By the 
Rev. J. F. RUSSELL, B.C.L. Price Is., or Is. 4d. post free. 

BtrSSELL.— THE JUDGMENT OF THE ANGLICAN 

CHURCH (Posterior to the Reformation) on the Sufficiency of 
Holy Scripture, and the Authority of the Holy Catholic Church in 
matters of Faith ; as contained in her authorized Formularies, and 
Illustrated by the Writings of lier elder Masters and Doctors. 
With an Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. By the Rev. J. F. 
RUSSELL, B.C.L. 8vo., cloth, 10s. fld. 

SEARS' CHE;AP RELIGIOUS PRINTS, stiitable for Cot- 
tages. Schools, Nurseries, Rewards, &c. A Series of Twelve, 
representing the Principal Events in the Life of Our Saviour, in 
Paste containing Four Prints, price 6d. each Part. 

SERMONS FOR SUNDAYS, FESTIVALS, FASTS, AND 
other litorgical Occasions. Edited by the Rsv. Albxansks 
Watsohi, M.A., Curate of St. John's, Cheltenham. 

The First Sbriks, complete in One Volume, contains Thirty-six 
Original Sermons, and may be had in Six Parts, price One Shuling 
each, or bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

The. Second Sbrirs <v^Tifa>i«« Sbrmons 7or kvkrt Sunday and 
HoLir Day in thk Church's Year. It may be had in Eighteen Parts, 
|)rice is. each, or in 3 vols, cloth, price 7s- 6d. each. 

The Third Series, complete in One Volume, contains Thirty-two 
Sermons, illustrating some Occasional Opptcbs of the Book or 
Common Pratbb, may be had in Six Parts, price is. each, or bound in 
cloth, price 78. 6d. 

All Three Series are also kept, bound uniformly in half-calf, cloth 
sides, lOs. ; whole calf, lis.; calf extra, 12s. per volume. 

SELECTION FROM THE OLD AND NEW VERSION 
OF THE PSALMS; to which are added, A Few Hymns, chiefly 
Ancient, as used at Christ Church, Albany Street, Regent's Parle. 
Demy i8mo. Price Is. 6d. cloth. 

SHORT SERVICES FOR ADVENT, as used in S. An- 
drew's College, Harrow Weald. Price 2d., by post 3d. 

SHORT SERVICE FOR FIRST COMMUNION, as used 
in S. Andrew's College, Harrow Weald. Price 2d., by post Sd. 

SHORT DEVOTIONAL SERVICE FOR LENT. By 

an English PRIBST. Price 6d. 
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SERMONS PREACHED IN THE PARISH CHURCH 
OF 8. ANDREW* CUFTON. By Gboros Kvvuvm Pbtvns, 
late Curate of CUftoo, Incumbent of Far. Demy 8yo. lOs. Od. 

SERMONS FOR THE PEOPLE. Price Id. 

No. I. Christ and the Common People.-~II. The Lost Sheep.— III. 
The Piece of Silver.— IV. The Prodigal's Sin.— V. The Prodigal's Re- 
pentance.— VI. The Prodigal's Pardon.— VII. Blessed are the Poor in 
Spirit*— VIII. Blessed are the Meek.— IX. Blessed are they that Mourn. 
— X. Blessed are they that do Hanger and Thirst alter Righteousness. 
— XI. Blessed are the Merciful. — XII. Blessed are the Pure in Heart. 
—XIII. Blessed are tiie Peacemakers. — The Parables will follow. 

This Series has been commenced with a view of supplying clergy^ 
men with discourses which they may place in the hands of those of 
their parishioners who do not frequent their parish church. S<dd in 
packets of 35 for is. fid. j 50 for 3s. By post Od. extra. 

SMITH, C— GOD»S THEEATENINGS FOR OUR SINS, 
A Sermon preached on Sunday, October 11 th, the Eighteenth 
Sunday after Trinity ; with a Preface, on the present Spiritual Con- 
dition of the Manufacturing Districts. By the Rev. CHARLES 
FELTON SMITH, B. A., of Queen's College, Cambridge } Incum- 
bent of Pendlebury, near Manchester, and Domestic Chaplain to 
the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Combermere. 8yo. Price is. 

81IITH,C.— SERMONS PREACHED IN HOLY WEEK, 

and at other Seasons of the Church, by the Rer. CHARLES F. 
SMITH, Incnmbeftt of S. John's, Pendlebury, near Manchester, 
and Domestic Chaplain to the RighA Hon. Lord Viscount Com- 
bermere. l2mo. doth. Price 6s. 



,B.^THE CHURCH CATECHISM ILLUS- 
TRATED BY PASSAGES FROM THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. By the Rev. ROWLAND SMITH, M.A^ formerly of 
8. John's Coll., Oxford. In st$ff cover, price 4d., or 0d. by post. 

THE SPONSOR'S DUTY. On thin card, price 2g. 6d. 
per 100. This Card is printed at a cheap rate, to enable Clergyman, 
to present one to every Sponsor, pointing out the Duties of the 
Office and the Register of the Child's Baptism. 

BTBETTON.— THE ACTS OF SAINT MARY MAG- 
DALENE CONSIDERED, in a Series of Discourses, as ninstrating 
certain Important Points of Doctrine. By the Rev. Hknrt 
Strbtton, M.A., Magdalene Hall, Oxford, Perpetual Curate of 
Hlzon, Diocese of Lichfield. Price 10s. 6d. 

THEOLOGIAN AND ECCLESIASTIC. 

A Magazine relating to the AflTairs of the Church, EdncatioD» &c. 
In Monthly Parts, price is. 6d. 

The range of sabsfects which this Magazine is intended to embrace, 
will appear from the Title chosen ; and ttie rule on which it is con- 
ducted, is that of setting forth the distinctive principles of the Church 
boldly and uncompromisingly, with as litde reference as possible to 
those who may be supposed to difl^r. 

Vols. I., 11., III., IV., v., and VI., indading Parts I. to XXXVI. with 
Titles and Indexes, are now ready^ price lOs. (kL eaeh* bowd In doth. 
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TWO SERMONS Preached at the First Aimiyersary of the 
C(ni8ecration of the Rebuilt Church of S. Nicholas, Kemerton, on 
Thnrsdar, Octobo' 19* 1848. By Sir Oeorob Prkvost, Bart., 
M.A., Perpetual Curate of Stindicombe ; and C. E. EIennawat, 
M.A., Vicar of Campden. Price is. 

WATSON.--THE DEVOUT CHURCHMAN ; or, Daily 
Meditations from, Advent to the Close of the Christian Year. 
Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER WATSON. In 2 Vols. Price 15s. 

"This work follows the order and arrangement of the Church's 
year, and is of an eminently practical character. We can cordially 
recommend it to the Clergy as a most useful book for the private read- 
ing and instruction of thdr parishioners." — English Churchman. 

WATSON.— THE PEOPLE, EDUCATION, AND THE 

CHURCH. A Letter to the Right Rbv. the Lord Bishop of 
ExsTBR, occasioned by'a Letter of the Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D., 
to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's. By the 
Rev. ALEXANDER WATSON, M.A., Curate of St. John's, Chel- 
tenham. Reduced to is. 

" An elaborate examination of the whole subject. We recommend 
it especially to such of our readers who take an active interest in the 
education of the Poor." — Englith Churchman, 

WATSON.— SEVEN SAYINGS ON THE CROSS; or. 

The Dying Christ, our Prophet,- Priest, and King. Being a Series 
of Sermons preached in St. John's Church, Cheltenham, in the 
Holy Week, 1847. By the Rev. Albxandbb Watson, M.A., 
Curate of the Church. 8vo. cloth, price 68. 

WALCOTT.-AN ORDER OF PSALMS. 

Selected from the New Version of the Psalter, that may be 
followed in Parish Choirs, and places where they sing, on all 
Sundays and Holy Days and Evens observed in the Church of 
England. By the Rev. MACKENZIE WALCOTT, M.A., Curate 
of S. Margaret's, Westminster. On a Sheet, price 2d. 

WEBB.— SKETCHES OF CONTINENTAL ECCLE- 

SIOLOGY. — Ecclesiological Notes in Belgium, the Rhenish Pro- 
vinces, Bavaria, Tyrol, Lombardy, Tuscany, the Papal States, and 
Piedmont. By the Rev. Benjamin Webb, M.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Demy 8vo., price l6s. • 

WHAT SHALL BE DONE TO REGAIN THE LOST? 

or, SuggAtions for the Working of Populous Parishes. Demy 
8vo., price 3d., or by post, 4d. 

WHEELER.— SERMONS preached in the Parish Churches 
of Old and New Shoreham, Sussex. By Wm. Wheeler, B.D., 
Vicar. Price lOs. 6d. 

WEAY. — THE MORAL CONSEQUENCES OF A 

FALSE FAITH. A Sernbon preached at the Church of S. Martin's 
in the Fields, Liverpool, on Sunday, the 5th of November, 1848, 
By the Rev. Cecil Wrat, M Jl. Published at the request of the 
Congregation. Demy 8yo., 64. 
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WHAT.— CATHOLIC REASONS FOR REJECTING 

THE MODERN PRETENSIONS AND DOCTRINES OF THE 
CHtJRCH OF ROME. By the Rev. CECIL WRAY, M.A., 
Incambeot of S. MftiUn's, Liverpool. Fourtli Thousand. Price 
2d., or 148. per lOO. 



Congregational anlr C^otr Mn^it, 

JFOB. THE USE OF THE ENGLISH ^HXJRCH. 



^f)e psalter: or, psalms M IBabil^. 

Pointed as they are to be sung: in Churches, and diyided and ar- 
ranged in lines to Sixty-seven of the Ancient Chants or Tones of the 
Church, with a view to general congregational singing. Each Psalm 
is preceded by one or more appropriate Chants. Price ss. A specimen 
Copy by post, Ss. 6d. 

Companion to the Psalter. 

Sixti2-2ic6en fincicnt Cl^ants or ^oncs of tij^c Cl^ttrd^, 

Arranged in modem notation, and in four parts for the use of Choir, 
Congregational, and Acoompanyist ; with an explanatory dissertation 
on the construction, right accent, and proper use of the Ancient 
Tones. Price is., or los. 6d. per dozffli. A Copy by Post, is. 2d. 

^^e CDantlclcs, l^pmns, nrCis Crettr 

> Used in Morning and Evening Prayer, set forth and divided to die 
Ancient Tones of the Church. Each one preceded by a Chant in four 
parts for the use of Choir, Congregation, and Accompanyist. Piice 
6d., or J02 per 100. A Copy by Post, 8d. 

^e Beitm Cn JFottr 'f^arts, 

With Organ Accompaniment, founded upon the Ancient Melody in 
the Sarum Antiphonal, and used in places where there were Quires 
during the time of Elizabeth, and in subsequent reigns. Price Ss. 

9Uiti^ems eaCO Services for dDiitrcl^ Ci^oirs, 

Containing Seventy select pieces by the finest Composers, and suited 
for every Sunday and Festival throughout the year j with Organ Ac- 
companiment. In a handsome 4to. volume. Sis. cloth. The Numbers 
may also be had separately. 

13ini^zms mis S6erf)ices. 

Second Series, uniform with the above.^ 
This volume contains several fine and scarce compositions, by 
Palestrina, Marenzio, Nanino, &c. { suited to the great Church Sea- 
sons, commencing with Advent: also aTe Deum, Jubilate, Magnificat, 
and Nunc Dimittis, hitherto unknown in this country. 4to. 12s. cloth. 

lEaaB ^nftema for t?>e ©f^urc^ JF£«tlbal«. 

Price 4s. 

. Entrolta atJaptcTJ to i^t course of tl^c lEcclwlautical ®«ar. 

The music selected fh>m Ancient Ritual Sources, and harmonized, 
either for unison or four voices. Price 6s. 
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MUSICAL WORKS 

dPor tj^e Side of tfie iSngltdf) iStuvcf). 

SOITSD AND ARBANOBD BT 

HENRY JOHN GAUNTLETT, Mus. Doc. 



SEnttoUs or ^tose 1|Qmns. 

Selected from the Authorised Version d the Psalms in the Holy 
Bible, set to Plain Tunes or Chant Melodies, and arranged in four 
parts suitable for congregational singing. 

Treble, Alto, Tenor, and Bass Parts with words, each 6d., or 40s. 
per 100. The Organ Part for accompaniment, 2s. 

91 Selection from i^t ^ulre psalter, 

Being the Psalms according to the Use of the Book of Common 

__Prayer, set forth and arranged to upwards of five hundred Chants ; 

each Psalm having its Chants descriptive of the emotive character of 

the words, and divided somewhat after the manner suggested by Bishop 

Horsley. 

This work is handsomely printed in large type and bold music note, 
and is published in separate Psalters, each being complete with words 
and music. 

1. The Psalter with the Treble Part.— 2. The Psalter with the Alto 
Part.— 3. The Psalter with the Tenor Part.— 4. The Psalter with the 
Bass Part.— 6. The Psalter with the parts compressed for accompani- 
ment. 

Any of which may be had tingly, 

THE SELECTION, 28. 6d. each Vocal Part. The Organ Part, with 
words, 5s. 

* Jn the Press, 

^^t Cf)urcf) ^une^lSooii^ 

. Containing upwards of 309 Melodies for Metrical Hymns, suited for 
Congregational use, with Organ Acoompanimeuts. ^ 

THE TUNES ARE ADAPTED TO EVERY MEASURE IN USE. 



FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 

ADAMS.— CRESSIN6HAM ; ob, THE MISSIONARY. 
By Chablottb Peisgilla Adams. Foolscap 8to., cloth, 28. 

" Those who have read the twenty-eighth chapter of Oeorge Her- 
bert's Country Parson, Entitled ' The Parson in Contempt/ or Bar- 
nabas Oley's ' Apology for the Clergy,' in his preface to it^ wUl feel 
interested in CRBSsiNonAif , as it is calculated to remove the impres. 
sion against which those writings are directed, but the best refutation 
Af which, after all, is the real exhibition of such characters as this ik ark 
poortrays, without exceeding the actual truth." — Oentleman*s Mag. 
ADVENT MEDITATIONS AND PRAYERS. "Seven 
times a day do I praise Tt^ee.** Price 6d. 

ANNALS OP VIRGIN SAINTS. 

Selected both from Primitive and MedSteval Times. By a Privst 
of the Church of England. In cloth, 7s. 6d. Also, elegantly bound, 
for Ptesents, price 82s. 6d. 

ANASTATIC SKETCHES. 

No. I. Price is. Four Wayside Crosses from Dartmoor, Pinbie, 
and North Bovey ; Desecrated Chapel in Heavitree { Bishop Beveridge's 
Birthplace; Fonts frcm Hvdcott, Bucks: Drayton Beaucharop, Buck- 
land, Aylesbury j Gravestone Cross from north aisle Ely Cathedral. 

No. II. Price Is. Containing Three Crosses. S. Michael's Moon^ 
Cornwall ; Sancreed Churchyard ; S. Buryan's Churchyard, Penzance ; 
Gravestone of Prior John Cranden, 1341, Ely CathedraJ ; part of Cross 
at lUvers Chapel S. Mlchaers, Macclesfield ; South-west View of S. 
Michael's Church, Long Stanton, Cambridgeshire. 

No. III. Price is. 
CHURCHMAN'S COMPANION (THE) 

A Monthly Magazine, Price 6d., is carefully edited, and adapted 
for general reading for all classes. It contains a great variety of 
Instructive and Amusing matter : — Biography, Tales, Essovs, Ex- 
planations of the Chur^ Services and Seasons, Bible lUustnt- 
tions. Natural History, Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. Vols. I. and II. 
strongly bound and cut edges, price as. 9d. each. Vols. III. and 
IV., SB. Od. each, with an allowance to the Cle^7 for Lending 
Libraries. 
CHURCHES (AN ACCOUNT OF THE) OF SCARBO- 
ROUGH, FILEY, and its neighbourhood. By the Rev. O. A. 
POOLE, M;A., and JOHN WEST HUGALL, Architect. In fep, 
8vo., illustrated with numerous Engravings. Price 6s. 

A COLLECTION OF PRIVATE DEVOTIONS for the 
HourA of Prayer. Composed by John Cosin, D.D., Bishop of 
Durham. Price is. 

CKAXIX.TON.— THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR SYSTEMATICALLY AND PRACTICALLY AR- 
RANGED ) with Examination Paper and Appendix. By SAmrsL 
Charlton, B.A., of S. John's College, Cambridge. In 18mo. 
price IS. 6d. 
CHRISTMAS EVE AND OTHER POEMS. By Mrs. 
CuTHBBRT Orlebar, Author of " Harry and Walter, or, the 
Church Spire;" '* Cecily Donne," "Cinderella, a Fairy Tale in 
Verse," &c. Demy l8mo. cloth, is. 
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« LAST NIGHT I LAY A SLEEPING.'^ A Christmas 
Carol. By the Antiior of fhe " Island Choir.*' Music Composed 
by H. J. Gaunt LKTT, Mas. Doc. Price is. 

CLAVIS BOTANICA. A Key to the Study of Botany ; on 
the System arrangred by LiNNisus . Fourth Edition, in post 34mo.» 
elegantly printed on tuited paper, with Goloured Frontispiece, is. 

DROP IN THE OCEAN ; or, the Little Wreath of Fancy. 
By AoNKS and Bessib. is. 

ENTHUSIASM NOT RELIGION. 

A Tale. By the late M. A. C. Foolscap 8to., cloth, price Ss. 6d. 

" This is a remarkable little book, in more points of view than one. 
It is remarkable as the production of a very young person, whose 
mind seems to have acquired a growth far beyond its years, and to 
have seized upon sound religious ojunions, even in deep matters, 
without effort. It is also remarkable for powerful delineation of cha- 
racter, for apt illustration, and for dramatic force. Seldom have we 
met with a more striking combination of simplicity and wisdom." — 
Mdnmouth Beacon, 

PLOWER.— TALES OP FAITH AND PROVIDENCE. 

By the Rev. W. B. Flowbr, B.A., One ^f the Classical Masters 
of Christ's Hospita^. Price 2s. 
These Tales may be had, {Mice 2s., in a packet for Rewards. 

POUQTTE.— ASLAUGA AND HER KNIGHT. 

An Allegory. From the German of the Baron de la Motte Fouqu€. 
A new Translation. In )8mo. cloth, price is. Gd. 

GRESLEY.— CLEMENT WALTON ; or, the English 
Citizen* By the Rev. W. GRESLEY, M.A. 12mo. doth, Ss. 6d. 
Cheap edition is. 8d. 

OBESLEY.— THE SIEGE OF LICHFIELD. 

I2mo, doth, 4s. Cheap edition is. Sd. 

GRE8LEV,— CHARLES LEVER; the Man of the 

Nhxeteenth Century. By the Rev. W. 6RESLEY, M.A. 12mo. 

doth, 3s. 6d. Cheap edition is. 8d. 
GRESLEY THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 

A Tale iUustrative of the English Reformation. By the Rev. W. 

GRESLEY, M.A. ISmo. doth, 4s. Cheap edition 28. 

GRESIiEY.— CHURCH CLAVERING ; or, the School- 
master. By the Rev. W. GRESLEY, M.A. l2mo. doth, 4s. 
Cheap edition 28. 

GRESLEY.— CONISTON HALL ; or, the Jacohites. An 
Historical Tale. By the Rev. W. GRESLEY, M.A. i2mo. d. 48. 6<i. 

GRESLEY.—FRANK'S FIRST TRIP TO THE CON- 
TINENT. By the Rev. W. GRESLEY, M.A. iSmo. doth 4b. 6d. 
Cheap edition, ss. 

GBESLEY.— TREATISE ON THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
Containing Remarks on its History, Theory, Peonliarities ; the 
Otfjectioiis of Romanists and Dissenters) its Practical Defects; 
its Present Position ; its Pntore Prospects) and the Duties of its 
Members. By the Rev. W. GRESLEY, M.A. ISmo. 18. 
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0BSSL£T.-B£RNARD LESLIE. 

A Tale of the Lagt Ten Years. By the Rev^. W. GRESLBY, M.A. 

l2mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

HETOATE.— WILLIAM BLAKE; or, the English 
Farmer. By the Rev. W. E. Hbtoatb. AaUior of " Probatio 
Clerica** and <* Godfray Davenaat.'* Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 38. 6d. 

HOPWOOD.— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. CarefaUy compiled ; incladlnp the 
Latest DiscoTeries, and a Chapter on Ecclesiastical Greopraphy. 
By the Rev. HENRY HOPWOOD, M.A. With a Map coloared 
to show the Christian, Heathen, and Mahometan Countries, 
English Possessions, &c. Price 2s. 6d. 

HINTS ON ORNAMENTAL NEEDLEWORK, 

as applied to Ecclesiastical Porposes. Printed in square Iffmo. witii 
numerous Engrravings. Price ss. 

HAWKEB.— ECHOES FROM OLD CORNWALL. 

By the Rev. R. 6. HAWKER, M.A., Vicar of Morwenstow. 

Handsomely printed in Post 8vo., price 48., bound in cloth. 
"These verses bear token of not having been written to order, but 
for the solace of the autiior's own feelings } and the reader who takes 
up the ' Echoes ' in search of the same calm tonper of mind will, 
we think, not be disappointed.*' — Beclenu$iie. 

ISLAND OF LIBERTY. By the Author of "Theodore, 
his Brother, and Sisters." Fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 48. 6d. 
The design of this work is to expose the fallacy of " Equality " and 
** Community." 

JENKINS. — SYNCHRONISTICAL OR COTEMPO- 

RARY ANNALS OF THE KINGS AND PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 

AND JUDAH, and of tiie Kings' of Syria, Assyria, Babylon, and 

Egypt, mentioned in the Scriptures. By W. J. JENKINS, M.A., 

Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford, Assistant Curate of S. George*s» 

Ramsgate. Demy 4to., price 5s. 

' " A Tabular View of the Kings of Israel and Judah, and the neigh. 

bouring Sovereigns, according as they were contemporary with eacb 

other. The Prophets are also included in the Flan. The book seems 

to have been got up with care, and will, we doubt not, be found very 

useful in Schools.'* — Christian Bememiraiteer, 

l^LVtntT.— HOME DISCIPLINE ; or, TnotJORTS on 
THE Origin and Exbrcisjs of Domestic Authority. With an 
Appendix. By ADELAIDE S. KILVERT. New Edition. ISmo. 
cloth. 8s. 6d. 

Z.OEAINE.— LAYS OF ISRAEL; or, Tales of the Temple 
. and the Cross. By AMELIA M. LORAINE. In Fcap. 8vo., aeatiy 
bound in cloth, price 8s. 6d., mewocco, 5s. 

MANUAL FOR COMMUNICANTS. 

Being an Assistant to a Devout and Worthy Reception of TRB 
LORD*S SUPPER. Compiled from CathoUc Sources. A new 
edition, carefully revised, beautifull/ rubricated and bound in 
morocco, price is. 6d., or paper cover, 9^ Also, will be ready 
shortly, a large type edUioa. 
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MONBO.— THE DARK RIVER. 

An Allegrorf. By the Rev. EDWARD MONRO, Perpetual Corate 
of Harrow Weald. l2mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MONRO.— THE VAST ARMY- 

An Allegory. By the Rev. E. MONRO. 12mo. cloth> 2s. 6d. 

MONEa— THE COMBATANTS. * 

An Allegory. By the Rev. E. MONRO. 12mo. doth, 28. 6d. 

MONRO.— THE REVELLERS.— MIDNIGHT SEA.— 
THE WANDERER. By the Rev. Edward Monro. Nearly ready, 

MORNING AND EVENING EXERCISES FOR BE- 
GINNERS. A Form of Daily Prayer : with a Short Form of 
Daily Examination of the Conscience. Compiled by a Clergyman. 
Price 2d., or Us. per hundred. 

MORRISON.— THE CREED AS EXTERNALLY SET 

FORTH AND ENFORCED BY THE CHURCH CALENDAR. 
By the Rev. A. J. W. MORRISON, M.A., Carate of S. lUogan, 
Cornwall. On a large sheet, for the use of Schools, price 4d., or 
6d. by post. 

NEALE.— LAYS AND LEGENDS OF THE CHURCH 
IN ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M. A. 12mo., cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

NEALE. -STORIES OF THE CRUSADES. 

De Hellingley and the Crusade of S. Louis. Comprising an Histo- 
rical View of the Period. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A. With 
Frontispiece by Sblous, and Two Plans. l2mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
half bound in morocco. 68. 

NEALE.— DUCHENIER, or the Revolt of La Vendue. 
By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A. l2mo. cloth, uniform with the 
above, price 48. 6d. j half bound in morocco, 66. 

PAGET.— THE CHRISTIAN'S DAY. 

By the Rev. F. E. PAGET, M.A. Nkw Edition. In »quare2Amo. 
with bordered pages, and Frontispiece from Overbeck, Price 38. 6d. 
doth. 6s. morocco. Antique morocco, 21 s. 

PAGET.— SURSUM CORDA: AIDS TO PRIVATE 
DEVOTION. Being: a Body of Prayers collected from the Writings 
of English Churchmen. Compiled and arranged by FRANCES 
E. PAGET, M.A. In Two Parts, square 24mo., Bordered Pages, 
and Beautiful Frontispiece, price 5s., or in Plain Morocco !^6. oid. % 
for presents, Morocco Extra lOs. 6d., or Antique Morocco a2s. 6d. 

PAGET.— MILFORD MALVOISIN ; or, PEWS AND 
PEWHOLDERS. By the Rev. F. E. PAGET, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
12mo. Price 3s. 

PAGET.— S. ANTHOLIN'S; or. OLD CHURCHES 
AND NEW. By the Rev. F. E. PAGET, M.A. 4th Edition. 
l2mo. 2s. 6d. 

PAGET.— THE PAGEANT ; or, PLEASURE AND ITS 
PRICE. By the Rev. F. B. PAGET, M.A, 2nd Edition. 12mo. 
Price 4s. 6d. 
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PAGET.— THE WARDEN OP BERKINGHOLT. 

B7 the Rev. F. E. PAGET, M. A. 2nd Edition, lamo. 68. Cheap 
Edition, in 2 parts, is. 4d. each. 

PALEY.— THE ECCLESIOLOGIST'S GUIDE to the 

Charches within a Circuit of Seven Miles round Camhridge. 
With Introductory Remarks. B7 F. A. PALET, M^A. Price 8s. 

PATH OF LIFE (THE). By the Author of " The Seven 
Corporal Works of Mercy." Price as. 

POOLE.— A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

From the First Invasion by the Romans to the Accession of Queen 
Victoria. By the Rev. G. A. POOLE, M.A. 2 vols, cloth, Qa. 
" The author is not aware of the existence of a single History of 
England, adapted in size and pretensions to the use of the upper 
classes in schools, in which any approach is made to sound ecciesi. 
astjcal principles, or in which due reverence is shown to the Church 
of England, either before or after the Reformation, as a true and 
living member of the Body of Christ. He hopes that the present 
volumes will supply this deflciency, and furnish for the use of the 
learner an abstract of events necessarily short and imperfect, but 
sound and true as far as it goes, and of such a character as not to 
array all his early impressions against the truth of history, important, 
if ever, when it touches the evidences of Christ's Presence with His 
Church, in the land of all our immediate natural, civil, ecclesiasticai, 
and spiritual relations."— Pr^aee. 

POOLE.— SIR RAOUL DE BROC AND HIS SON 
TRISTRAM. A Tale of the Twelfth Century. By the Rev. 6. A. 
PooLB, M.A., Vicar of Welford. Fcap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 

BAWLIK8.— THE FAMINE IN IRELAND. 

A Poem. By C. A. Rawlins. Heoidsomely printed on large 
post 8vo., witii gilt edges, and in ftuicy wrapper, price is. 

EtrSSELL.— LAYS CONCERNING THE EARLY 
CHTTRCH. By the Rev. J. F. RUSSELL, B.C.L. Fcap. 8vo., 
price is. 6d. cloth. 

SONGS OF CHRISTIAN CHIVALRY. By the Author of 
" Hymns and Scenes of Childhood." Price Ss. 6d. 
" The tendency and moral of these Songs are in the pure spirit of 
Christianity. — Naval and Military Oazette, 

&CUDAMOBE.-*STEPS TO THE ALTAR ; a Manual of 
Devotion for the Blessed Eucharist. By W. E. Scuo amorb, M. A., 
Rector of Ditchingham. Third Edition, carefully revised and 
enlarged. Price is. Fine paper edition bi morocco, 38. 6d. 

SMITH.— THE DEVOUT CHORISTER. Thoughts on 
his Vocation, tnd a Manual of Devotions for his Use. By Tbomaii 
Frbubrick Smith, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene College, Oxford, 
and Curate of Sneinton, Nottingham. 

TREATISE ON THE EIGHTY-FOURTH PSALM. 
Reprinted from the " Christian Misoallaxiy." With a Pre&ce by 
Dr. Hook. (id. 
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TEALE.— LIVES OP EMINENT ENGLISH DIVINES. 

Containiuff Bishop Aodrewes, Dr. Hammond, Bishop Boll, Bishop 
Wilson, and Jones of Nayland. By the Rev. WILLIAM HENRY 
TEALE, M.A., Vicar of Roystone, Diocese of York. In royal 
]8mo. with Steel Engjavingrs, price 58. doth. 
*«* This is intended as a Companion to the Aathor's " Liyes of 
Eminent English Laymen." 

TETTEPITT.— ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES ON 
THE CONTINENT. By GEORGE TRUEFITT, Architect. Sixty 
Engraved Sal:t]ect8 in Demy 4to., price lOs. 0d., hound in doth. 

TUTE.— THE CHAMPION OF THE CROSS. 

An AUegory. By the Rev. J. S. TUTE, B.A. l2mo. price 28. 6d. 
cloth. 

TUTE.— HOLY TIMES AND SCENES. 

By the Rev. JOHN STANLEY TUTE, B.A., of S. John's College, 
Cambridge. In small 8vo., price 3s., cloth. 

Also a Second Series, price 38. 

WAS IT A DREAM ? and THE NEW CHURCHYARD, 

with an Engraving of the New Church at Bonchurch. Two Tales 
by the Author of " Stories on the Lord's Prayer." Neatly bound, 
price is. 6d. 

WHTTEHEAD COLLEGE LIFE. 

Letters to an Under- Graduate. By the Rev. THOMAS WHYTE- 
HEAD, M.A., late Fellow of S. John*s College, Cambridge, and 
Chaplain to the Bishop of New Zealand. Foolscap 8vo. cloth» 
3s. 6d, 

BXTNBTTBT.— EVENINGS IN THE PYRENEES, 

Comprising the Stories of Wanderers from many Lands. Edited 
and arranged by Sklina Bunbury, Author of ** Rides in the Pyre- 
nees," ** Combe Abbey," &c. Post 8vo., with Engravings, price 
68., handsomely bound. 
" She writes well, because she thinks correctly } and there is often 

as much vigour as of beauty in her description8.'*'-Fra«tfr'« Magazine, 



FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 



ADAMS.— THE FALL OF CR(ESUS. 

A Story from Herodotus. Witjh Conversations designed to con- 

nect the Study of History with a belief in a Superintending 

Providence. By the Rev. W. ADAMS, M.A., Author of "The 

Shadow of the Cross." Foolscap 8vo., cloth, with Map. 3S. 6d. 

<« We venture to say that the attention of no intelligent Child will be 

found to flag in reading this little volume—and those who read cannot 

foil to be benefited by the simple earnest tone of the writer." — BeelB' 

nastic, February, 1846. 

BARON'S LITTLE DAUGHTER, and othbr Talks. 
In Verse and Prose. By the Author of " Verses for Holy S^UKms.'* 
Edited by the Rev. William Gbbslxt, Fzebendary of Lichfield. 
Price 48. 6d. 
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CATECHISM, to be learnt before the Church Catb* 
GHI8M. For Infant Schools. A new edition, carefully revised, 
price Id., (ad. by post,} or fis. fid. per 100. 

THE CHKISTIAN CHILD'S BOOK. Parts L and II., 
6d. each. Part I. contains suitable Prayers for a Child as taagrht 
by a Mother. Witti Questions and Answers. Part JI. containa 
Hymns on the Hours of Prayer, Festivals, &c. 

CINDERELLA : a Fairy Tale in Verse. By the Anthor of 
'* Harry and Walter," &c. Price is. 

THE DAILY LIFE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHILD. 

A Poem. In demy 1 fimo.. with border rotmd each page, price fid. i 
or on a Sheet, price 2d., Mounted fid. 

TLOWER. -READING LESSONS FOR THE HIGHER 

CLASSES IN GRAMMAR, MIDDLE, AND DIOCESAN SCHOOLS, 

selected and arranged by the Rev. W.B. Flower, B.A., one of the 

Classical Masters at Christ's Hospital, London.' l2mo., cioth, 38. 

*«* This has been pronounced a useful work, and well adapted to its 

purpose, by the Most Reverend the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 

Bishops of London, Exeter, Lichfield, Ripon, Lincoln, and Fredeilctoo, 

and many Masters of Grammar Schools. 

*' The collection of materials is varied, interesting, and sound." — 
Chriatian Remembrancer, 

FOURPENNY EEWABS BOOKS. 

The Singers.— The Wake.— Beating the Bounds.— The Bonfire. 
Hallowmas Eve. — A Sunday Walk and a Sunday Talk.— Legend 
of S. Dorothea. — Drcara of S. Perpetua.— Siege of Nisibis. — 
Christian Heroism. — ^The lit^e Miners. — The Secret. — ^Little 
Willie, the Lame Boy.— Try Again. — Miss Peck's Adventures, 
Packets of 13, 48. 

iBEESLET.— HOLIDAY TALES, 
Cloth 28. Wrapper, is. fid. 

GRESLEV.— PETER PLATTIN ; OR, THE LITTLE 
MINERS. A Fairy Tale. By the Rev. W. GRESLEY, MJk. 
Cuts. Price 4d., stiflT cover. 

HORN BOOK (THE) Lessons for Little Children, 
on Cards, in a case. By a Lady. First Series, 2s. Secoiid 
Series, 3s. 

HYMNS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

By the Author of " The Lord of the Forest," " Verses for Holy- 
Seasons," &c. Price is. cloth, gilt edges, is. fid. ~Bcbo<4 Edition, 
price fid. in stiff wrapper. . 
This little volume has the Clcrital Imprimatur of the Rev. JoHsr 
Kbblb, M.A., Author of the "Christian Year." 

HYMNS ON SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS for the use 
of the Young. l8mo. doth, price is. 

ISLAND CHOIR (THE); OR, THE CHILDREN OP 

THE CHILD JESUS. 18mo., Price fid. 
Notice. — " This tale is Qpeciajly dedicated to Choristers, with the 
prayer that as it is the Priest's vocation to set forth in his own lifie the 
esoaiDple of Ood in the form of moft, so these younger Ministers of 
the caiurch may shine like lights among their eqaala, by conforming 
themselves to the pattern of the Child Jksits." 
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The Volumes may be had separately, in morocco, price 2s. fid. each, 

additionai to the price in cloth. 



I. TALES of the VILLAGE CHILDREN. By the Rev. F. 

E. PAGET. First Series, including " The Singers," "The Wake," 
"The Bonfire," "Beating the Bounds," "Hallowmas Eve,*' 
" A Sunday Walk and a Sunday Talk." 2ud Edition. 18mo., 
with numerous cuts, neatly bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
*«* For School Rewards, &c., the Tales may be had in a packet, 

sorted, price 2s., or 4d. each. 

II. THE HOPE of the KATZEKOPFS. A Fairy Tale. 
Illustrated by Scott. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Second Edition. With a 
Preface by the Author, the Rev. F. E. PAGET. 

III. HENRI de CLERMONT; or, the Royalists of La 
Vendue. A Tale of the French Revolution, By the Rev. 
WILLIAM GRESLBY. With cuts, doth, 2s. 

IV. POPULAR TALES from the German, including 
Spindler*8 S. Stlvrstbr's Night ; Hauff's Cold Hkart, &c. 
With cuts, from Franklin. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

V. TALES of the VILLAGE CHILDREN. By the Rev. 
P. E. PAGET. Second Series, containing: "Merry Andrew,** 
Parts I. and II., "The Pancake BeU,** "The April Fool." Second 
Edition. With cuts, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

VI. THE TRIUMPHS of the CROSS. Tales and Sketches 
of Christian Heroism. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE. 2nd Edition. 
Cloth, price 2s. 

VII. EARLY FRIENDSHIP; or, the Two Catechumens, 
doth, pritie is. (id. 

yill. THB SWEDISH BROTHERS. Cuts, price U, 6d. 
doth. 

IX. THE CHARCOAL BURNERS. Cloth, price Is. 6d. 

X. LUKE SHARP ; or, Knowlkpoe without Religion. 
A Tale of Modem Education. By the Rev. F. E. PAGET. Price 
28. 6d. 

XL GODFREY t>AVENANT ; A Tale of School Life. 
By the Key. WILLIAM E. HEYQATE, M.A. Price 2s. 6d. 
" We question whether a more healthy, impressive, and earnest 
work has appeared in that useful series. We do not know one which 
we could more heartily recommend for senior boys. The admonitions 
of Dr. Wilson, the head master of the school— an orthodox Dr. Arnold, 
—and the example and counsel of Barrow, his most exemplary pupil, 
cannot fail to have a beneficial influence upon all except the positively 
vicious, debased, and callous.** — English Churchman. 

XII. LAYS OF FAITH AND LOYALTY. By the Vea. 
Archdeacon CHURTON, M.A., Rector of Crayke. Price Ss. 
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XIII. TRIUMPHS OF THE CROSS. Part II. Chris- 
tian Enoviiancb. By the ReT. J. M. NEALE, M.A., price 

28. 

** Mr. Neale has favoured us with a second part of Tbb Trtumphb 
OP THB Cross, and a charmiug little volume it is. ... We do think 
that the service done to the cause of truth by a careful and Judicious 
selection and publication of such stories as the latter ones, especially^ 
of tills series is very considerable." — Eeclesiaitic, June, 1846. 

XIV. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Carefully compiled } including the 
Latest Discoveries, and a Chapter on Ecclesiastical Geography. 
By the Rev. H. HOPWOOD, M.A. With a Map coloured to 
show the Christian, Heathen, and Mahometan Countries, English 
Possessions, &c. Price 2s. 6d. 

*' We are indebted to Mr. Hofwood for an ' Introduction to tb.e study 
of Modem Geography,* which appears to us far superior to any manual 
of the kind yet in existence.'* — Ecclesiastic, Sept. 1846. 

XV. COLTON GREEN. A Tale of the Black Country, 
By the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY. Price Ss. 6d. 

•* The able and excellent author displays the closest intimacy witb 
the people and the circumstances about which lie writes." — Morning 
Pose. 

"We admire this little volume grreatly ourselves. We know it to 
have been admtaed l^ others ; and we have no fear but that such of our 
readers as procure it will readily fall in with our opinions.** — Theologian, 

XVI. A HISTORY OF PORTUGAL from its erection 
into a s^arate kingdom to the year 1 886. Price 2s. fid. 

" Every one who reads it will find himself irresistibly carried on to 
the end.*' — Ecclesiastic. 

XVII. POYNINGS. A Tale of the Revolution. Price 2s. 6d. 
** A spirited and stirring Tale of the ReyoLutioa.^'i-'Ecciesiastic. 

XVIII. THE MANGER OF THE HOLY NIGHT, 

with the Talb of thk Pkincb ScHBBiMUBm and thb Pbincbss 
SCHWBIOSTIX.I.A. From the German of Guino Gobbbs. By 
C. E. H., Morwenstow. Sixteen Illustrations. Price 2s. 

" This is a nice Christmas Tale, with a good moral. The Introdoc- 
tion is beautifully written.*'—- iSng'/MA Churchman, 

XIX. STORIES FROM HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY 
AND GREEK HISTORY, for the Use of Christian Children. By the 
Rev. J. M. Nbalb, M.A., Author of ** Tales of Christian Heroism,** 
'* Christian Endurance,** &c.. Warden of Sackville College, Bast 
Grinsted. 2s. 

XX. STORIES PROM THE CHRONICLERS. 

(Froissart). Illustrating the History, Manners, and Customs 
of the Reign of Edward III. By the Rev. HENRY P. DUNSTER . 
M.A. J*rice 2s. 6d. 

XXI. GODFREY DAVENANT at CoUege. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM HEYGATE, M.A. 18mo. Price as. 6d, 
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IFubenile iSngHjaitman'g iStetorical ltrtrat&. 

A HISTORY OF ROME. 

By the Rev. SAMUEL FOX, M.A.. F.S.A. Price 39. 

The foIlo-wing are in preparation : 
A HISTORY OF SPAIN. By the Rev. BENNETT G. JOHNS, 

S. Mark's College, Chelsea. 
A HISTORY OF FRANCE. By the Rev. JOSEPH HASKOLL, B.A. 
A HISTORY OF GERMANY. By the Rev. W. D. MILLETT, M.A. 
A HISTORY OF HOLLAND. By the Rev. E. H. LANDON. M.A. 
A HISTORY OF GREECE. 



THE LITTLE CHRISTIAN'S SUNDAY ALPHABET. 
By a Ladv. Illustrated. In a Fancy Wrapper, 6d. ; cloth, is. 

LORD OP THE FOREST AND HIS VASSALS. 

By the author of " Verses for Holy Seasons." With an omam«atal 
border round each page, and beautiful Frontispiece. Small 4to*, 
cloth, elegantly bound, price 4s. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF DEVOTION AND CHRISTIAN IN- 
STRUCTION FOR SCHOOL BOYS. Compiled flrom various 
sources. Price is. 

MOBEBLY, C. E.— STORIES FROM HERODOTUS. 
By C. E. MOBSRI.T, M.A^ Balliol College, Oxford. Price 38. 

MONRO.— HARRY AND ARCHIE ; or First and Last 
Communion. By the Rbv. £. Monro. Price fid. 

MONRO.— DERMOT. THE UNBAPTIZED. 
By the Rev. £. MONRO. 8d. 

MONRO.— WANDERING WILLIE, THE SPONSOR. 
By the Rev. E. MONRO. 2d. 

MONRO.— OLD ROBERT GRAY. 
By the Rev. £. MONRO, ad. 

THE MYSTERY OF MARKING. A Parable fof ChUdrecu 
Price 6d. 
"In completeness of conception and delicacy of expression it seems 
to us to surpass all competitors." — Ecclesiastic. 

NEALE.— HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A. First and Second Series. 
3d. each. 

NEALE.— HYMNS FOR THE YOUNG. 

By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A. 9d. 
%* These three little works may be had, neatly bound together in 

cloth, price Is. 

NEALE.— HYMNS FOR THE SICK. 

By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A. Large Type. Price IM., or 
is. 6d. cloth. 
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NBALR^ENGLISH HISTORY FOR CHILDREN. 

From the Invasion of the Romans, to the Accession of Queen 
Victoria. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A. A New Edition, 
Revised. l8mo. doth. Price 28. 6d. 
" We can conscientiously recommend this nice little book, and we 
trust that it is the first step towards the banishment from nursery and 
school-room of those odious compilations that at piresent di8gnu» the 
loame of ' Histories for the Young/ and which are fraught with eminent 
danger to the moral rectitude of those who read them." — Eeele$Uutie, 
Feb. 1846. 

THE NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYRS. By the Rev. 
Samubl Fox, M.A., F.S.A., Rector of Morley, Derbyshire. Con- 
taining a short Life of 8. Stephen, S. James, S. Barnabas, S. 
Timothy, 8. Polycarp, 8. Ignatius, S. Clement, 8. Irenaeas, 
8. Dionysius the Areopagite, S. Justin the Martyr} in plain and 
easy language for young persons. In cloth, 8s. 

PAOET.— HOW TO BE iTSEFUL AND HAPPY. 
By the Rev. F. E. PAGET, M.A. 3d. A Packet of 13, as. 

PAGET.— HOW f O SPEND SUNDAY WELL AND 
HAPPILY. By the Rev. F. E. PAGET, M.A. On a card, id. 

PENNY REWARD BOOKS. 

The Root of Bitterness. — Sunday in the Country. — Tlie Allotment 
Ground. — ^What is liberty? — Cicely and Agnes. — The First Shilling. 
In a packet, price 6d. 

PRAYERS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
PERSONS. Price 6d., cloth 8d. 

SIMPLE PRAYERS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN from 
Two to Eight Years of age. Price sd. 

PRAYERS AND SELF-EXAMINATION FOR LITTLE 
. CHILDREN. Price 2d. 

PRIVATE DEVOTION, 

A Short Form for the .Use of Children. On a sheet for suqiension 
in bed-rooms, price id., or 6s. 6d. per 100. Also in a Book, id. 

THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOLDIER'S WIDOW. 

This short history has more etfiect from its simple narration than 
many deeper and more enlarged volumes on the Peninsular war. 
l8mo. Price is. 

SUNSETTIN6. A Uttle story interesting for its truthful 
picture of happiness, peace, and contentment, in the midst of 
poverty and old age : whilst the little tale of Old Master Sir 
o'clock must teach all who meet with it the effect that a babe in 
Christ may have over the strongest power of Satan. l8mo. fid. 

THE SHEPHERDS OF'bETHLEHEM. By a Pilgrim. 
Price fid. 

THEODORE, HIS BROTHER AND SISTERS; or, a 
Summer at Seymour Hall. Edited by the Rev. WiiaiAM Nkvins. 
Rector of Miningsby, Lincolnshire. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 3s. fid. 
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SEVEN CORPORAL WORKS OF MERCY (THE).— In 
Seven Talcs, entitled:— Fkbdino thk Hungry. Need and Cha. 
rity.— Giving Drink to thk Thirsty. The Old Man by the 
Well.— Clothing thk Naked. Ellen the Parish Child.— Takino 
in thk Stranokr. Mary Howard; or, the Little Stranger. — 
Visiting thk Sick. Watching:. — Visiting thk Prisonbr. 
Phcebe and her Friend.- Burying thk Dkad. Shirley Church. 
In a Packet, price 6d. j or bound in ornamental cover, 8d. 

SEVEN SPIRITUAL WORKS OF MERCY, (THE).— 

1. Counselling the Doubtful, or The Little Sisters of Mercy. — 

2. Teaching ttie Ignorant, or the Shepherd Boy of Arragon. — 

3. Admonishing the Sinner, or the Little Milk Boy. — i. Comfort- 
ing the AfOicted, or a Day in Bessie's Life. — 5. Forgiving Injuries, 
or Nonnia the Captive.->6. Suffering Wrongs Patiently, or the 
Path to Glory. — 7. Praying for Others, or the Story of Little May. 
In a Packet, Price 6d., or bound in Ornamental Cover, 8d. 

TWOPENNY REWARD BOOKS. 

The Two Sheep.— Little Stories for Little Children.—" I am so 
Happy.»'— The Brother's Sacrifice.— The Dumb Boy.— Margaret 
Hunt. — The Sprained Ancle. — Dishonesty.-' The Little Lace Girl. 
— ^The Ravens.— The Cat and her Kittens. Packets of 13, price 28. 

WrLUAMS.— SACRED VERSES WITH PICTURES. 
By the Rev. 1. WILLIAMS, B.D. 8vo. cloth, price 128. 

WILLIAMS.— ANCIENT HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 
By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. l8mo. cloth, price is. 6d. 

WILLIAMS.— HYMNS ON THE CATECHISM. 
By the Rev. I. WILLIAMS, B.D. l8mo. cloth, price is. 6d. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

DE BETOU.— THERAPEUTIC MANIPULATION; or, 

Medicina Mechanica. A Successful Treatment of various dis- 
orders of the Human Body by Mechanical Application. By I. G. I. 
Dr Bktuu, Medical Practitioner in Therapeutic Manipulation. 
Demy 8vo., price Is. Od. 



-GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS classed un- 
der heads, and interspersed -with History and Grnbral Iv- 
voRMATioN. Adapted for the Use of Classes in LAniBs' and 
Gvntlbmbn's Schools, and to the purposes of Private Teach- 
ing. By J. BEZANT, Teacher of Geography, the Classics, 
Mathematics, &c. Demy l8mo., strongly bound, price 2s. 
A KEY to the above, price 2s. bound in Leather. 

BLUNDELL.— LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE OF MIDWIFERY. By Jambs Blundbll, M.D., 
formerly Lecturer on Midwifery and Physiology at Guy's Hospital. 
Edited by Chablss Sbvbrn, M.D., Registrar of the Medical Society 
of London. Royal 1 8mo., neatly bound in cloth. Price 58. 
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CLABE^^A HAND-BOOK FOR VISITORS TO THE 

KENSAL GREEN CEMETERY. By Brnjamin Clark. In 
royal l8mo., in a neat cover, with Four Engravings, price is. 

CITBTIS.— THE YOUNG NURSE'S GUIDE ; or, IN- 

. STRUCTIONS UPON THE GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF 
THE SICK. By Josbph Curtis, M.R.C.S., F.Z.S., one of the 
Surgeons of the Parish of St. Pancras. Royal ismo., cloth boards, 
price 2s. 

CrCTBTIS.— ADVICE TO YOUNG MARRIED WOMEN, 
and those who have the Management of the Lyino-in Room, 
upon the General Treatment of Females daring Pregnancy amo 
Confinement. Second Edition. Price is. 

SHBSNHOFF. — MEDICINA GYMNASTICA ; or, 
Therapeutic Manipulation. A Short Treatise on this Science, as 
practised at the Royal Institution at Stockholm. By Charles 
Ehrenhoff, Member of the Royal Institation at Stockholm. 
Demy 8vo., price is. 

FORM OF SELF-EXAMINATION. 

With Ftayers Preparatory to the Holy Communion. A New 
Edition. 2d. 

FORM OF SELF-EXAMINATION, with a Few DirectioM 
for Daily Use. By F. H. M. Price 3d., or Sis. per 100. 

FOUR-PAGE TRACTS, suited also for Tract Covers. 

I. Scripture Rules for Hdy Living.— 2. Baptism and Registration. 
— 3. George Herbert. — i. Dreamland. — 5. Songs for Labourers.— 
fl. Plain Directions for Prayer, with a few Forms.--7. Reasons for 
Daily Service.~8. Easter Songs.->9. Tlie Good Shepherd. —10. 
Morning and Evening Hymns. — 11. A Few Reasons for Keeping 
the Fasts and Festivals.— 12. The Church Calendar. Price 28. 6d. 
in packets of 60. 

ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COPYING BOOK. 

Extra size large post 4to., containing 240 leaves. Price, com- 
plete, with Ink, Sponge Box, &c., 198. 6d. 
The attention of the Clergy, Mercrants, Bankers, Professors, 
Authors, and every class of Tradrsmen, is called to this unique 
Article ; the simple construction of which enables any person to take 
a Copy of his Letters or other Memoranda instantly, without the 
trouble attending the Copying Press. It will be of peculiar advantage 
to Principals by enabling thraoa to take their own copies of all prhate 
Letters and Papers. 

HAMILTON.— A TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION 

of the PINE APPLE ; with an account of the various modes adopted 
by the most Eminent Growers, and also of the Author's Method of 
Growing the Vine and the Cucumber in the same House; « 
Description of the Kne Stove used at Thomfield, and a Plan for 
the Construction of Hothouses, to combine the Culture of these 
Plants ; with Receipts for tiie Destruction of the Insects peculiar 
to them. By Joseph Hamilton, Gardener to P. A. Philifs, Esq., 
Thorofield, near Stockport. Second edition, revised and cor- 
rected, with DrawiJigs of Stoves, &c„ price fts. 
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H0WE.-LESSONS ON THE GLOBES, 

On a Plan entirely new, in whicli, instead of being separately 

studied, they are taken together in Illustration of Terrestrial 

and Celestial Pheenomena : with Original Familiar Explanations 

of the ever-varying circumstances of our Planet and the Solar 

System generally. Illustrated by Fifty-eight Engravings on 

Wood. By T. H. HOWE. Demy l2mo., price Os. 

" In regard to the correctness and profundity of its views, the book 

IB vastly superior to the works, upon the same subject, which I have 

known." * * * "I have no doubt that it is really a very 

much more correct and learned book than books with the same object 

usually are.'* — G. B. Airy, Esq., Astronomer Royal. 

A KEY TO THE LESSONS ON THE GLOBES. Bound in Leather, 
price 38. 6d. 

LITTLE ANNIE AND HER SISTERS. By E. W. H. 
Printed on Tinted Paper, with a beautiful Frontispiece, embossed 
cloth, gilt edges. Price is. 6d. — Watered Coral Paper, is. 
The incidents of this little work are Facts, and relate to a Family 
now moving in the highest circle of Society. 

''The production of a pure-minded and accomplished woman, this 
sweet little tome is a fit ofiering for the young."— Lt/crary Gazette. 

MEMORIALS OF THE HIGHGATE CEMETERY. 

With an Introductory Essay on Epitaphs and Gravestone Poetry. 
In royal l8mo.,'with Engravings, price is. 

INTELLECTUAL AMUSEMENT FOR ALL SEASONS. 

PRICE.— THE MUSES' RESPONSE, a Conversational 
Game. " A set of Orient Pearls at random strung." Selected by 
the Misses Price. Price 2s. 6d. 
The object of these Cards is to lead to rational amusement and 
inteUectual conversation. 

ROBSON.— THE OLD PLAY-GOER. 

By WILLIAM ROBSON. Post 8vo., price 7s. fld. doth. 
" Mr. Robson's admiration of John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons is an 
echo of our own. In fact, in reading his work, we have lived over 
again our own play-going days. Interspersed veith his reminiscences 
are many excellent and Judicious reflections upon the drama, the 
stage, and theatrical matters generally. The volume, which is dedi- 
cated to Charles Kemble, is written in a spirited and vigorous style." 
—John BulL 

STRANGER'S GUIDE TO PARIS. 

SINNETT.— PICTURE OF PARIS & ITS ENVIRONS, 

comprising a Description of the Public Buildings, Parks, Churches, 
&c. } necessary information on starting; and Notices of the various 
Routes from the Coast. With a New Map, containing bird's eye 
Views of Public Buildings, and references to the principal Streets, 
Railway Stations, &c. Price 6s. strongly bound. 

A NEW PLAN OF PARIS, with References to aU the 
Streets, Squares, &c., and Engravings of the Public Buildings in 
their respective situations, by which the Stranger is greatly 
assisted in travelling through the Suburbs. Price 2s. 
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TINMOUTH.— AN INQUIRY RELATIVE TO VA- 
RIOUS IMPORTANT POINTS OF SEAMANSHIP, considered 
as a Branch of I^actical Science. By Nicholas Tinmouth, 
Master Attendant of Her Majesty's Doclc-yard at Woolwich. 
8vo., clotli, with Engravings, price 6s. 6d. 
WAKEFIEU).— MENTAL EXERCISES FOR JUVE- 
NII<E minds. By Elisa Wakbfikld. Demy l8mo., strongly 
bound. Second Edition, price 2s. With the Key, 2S. 6d. The 
Key separate, 6d. 
"The exercise of our powers is ever attended with a degree of plea- 
sore, which, once tasted, usually cq>erate8 as a sufficient stimulus to a 
repetition of tiie effort. This holds good in an especial mamier with 
respect to the mental powers ; the delight accompanying the discovery 
of truth, the legitimate object of their activity, invariably disposes, par- 
ticularly in children, to renewed search, and imparts a dissatisfaction 
with all that is not convincingly true.'* — Preface. 
WAKEFIELD.— FIVE HUNDRED CHARADES FROM 
HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, AND BIOGRAPHY. Second Series. 
Demy l8mo., bound in cloth. By Eliza Wakkfibld. Price 
IS. 6d. 



Works in the Press. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE HOLY 
EASTERN CHURCH. In Three Books. Book I. Its Geography. 
II. Its Liturgies and Ecclesiology. III. Its Controversies on the 
Filioque, Azymes, and Transubstantiation. By the Rev. J. 'M. 
Nbalb, M.A. 

ORIGINAL BALLADS. By Living Authors, 1848. 

Edited by the Rev. Hsnrt Thompson, M.A., Cantab. In Demy 
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